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AVAILABLE to insurance students and teachers, C.L. U. 
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charge to help cover mailing costs. 


Professor William J. Bowe, author of “‘Advanced Life 
Underwriting and Tax Planning’’, and Tax Counsel for 
State Farm Life Insurance Company, is a widely known 
author and lecturer. He has conducted estate planning 
courses at several universities and is now Professor of 
Law at the University of Colorado. 

Among the many subjects covered in this latest 231- 
page edition of Professor Bowe’s book are the function 
of the agent in business life insurance, relations between 
the agent and client, lawyer and trust officer, stock 
purchase arrangements, partnership agreements, fed- 
eral estate, income and gift taxation, tax planning for 
personal insurance, estate tax planning, professional 
conduct, and nineteen illustrative forms concerning 
agreements in personal, keyman and business insurance. 

The Journal of Taxation calls it ‘‘a remarkable job 
of making understandable the tax consequences of life 
insurance.” Naturally, we are pleased at the interest 
shown among agents, managers, and executives in this 
material, the ease of its reference use, and its practica- 
bility in its counsel on specific situations. 

We are now making this volume available to our 
friends in the industry. Complete coupon at right and 
send it with $1.00 for each copy desired. 
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Law Department 


STATE FARM LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Bloomington, lilinois 


Please send me——copies of “Advanced 
Life Underwriting and Tax Planning.” 
Enclosed is one dollar (check or money 
order) for each copy. 


Name. 
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State 
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STATE FARM STATE FAP 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: Bloomington, Illinois 
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HOME OFFICE: Los Angeles 
W. B. STANNARD, Vice President 


‘WE PAY AGENTS LIFETIME RENEWALS . 








. . . to spend yearly for life insurance protectivu 
for your family, what should you buy? 


Naturally, it depends on your needs. But if you 
need protection first—and most people do—the 
answer is one of Occidental’s level term plans with 
their greatly reduced rates. For example, a man, 
age 35, can buy for a $200 annual premium: 
$36,563 of Annual C & R at 5.47 a thousand 
$30,030 of 5 Year C & R at 6.66 a thousand 
$26,738 of 10 Year C & R at 7.48 a thousand 
$34,305 of 5 Year Conv. at 5.83 a thousand 
$30,120 of 10 Year Conv. at 6.64 a thousand 


Where else can you buy so much protection for 
$200? 


“A Star in the West...’ => 


ccidental 
ae 










. THEY LAST AS LONG AS YOU DO!" 
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Ip ANy with a CLEA! 


“Gince its organization in 1900, 
the guiding principle of Liberty 
National Life Insurance Company 
has been to achieve success by 
deserving it; to protect its policy. + 
holders and their beneficiaries with 
fair, unselfish contract and to 
construe it liberally in their favor; 
to serve them faithfully, adequately, 
honestly and economically,” 


























CAREER MEN 


BROKERS... 


hundreds of 
them 
KNOW OUR 


PLANNING 
IS FOR THEM 


OUR POLICIES 
ARE ALIVE 


OUR RATES ARE 
COMPETITIVE. 
A full line: life, 
accident, sickness, 
hospital (group 
and credit). 


OUR SERVICE FOR -YOUR 
CONTINUING PROFIT 


GREAT AMERICAN “Det, 


GREAT AMERICAN RESERVE INSURANCE COMPANY 


TRAVIS 1. WALLACE, President tr GLEN WALLACE, CLU, Agency V.P. 








life sales 


In millions (000,000 omitted) 
TOTAL INSURANCE 
































Yo Change 
from 
Month 1955 1956 1957 1956-1957 
Ee Sea $3,076 $3,774** $4,338 +15% 
February ....... 3,330 3,738 5,000 +344, 
March ....5.5.- 3,797 4,650 5,653 +22%, 
MES. cats, 5,616" 4,244 5,907 +39% 
SAPP ee 3,608 4,603 6,224 +35%, 
BUN Oy cekisone 3,995 4,402 5,545 +264, 
MUO ds ets eke 3,560 4,307 5,281 +23%, 
ee ee eee 3,645 4,601 4,963 +8% 
First Eight Mos. 30,627 34,319 42,911 +25% 
September ..... 3,718 4,195 
October ....... 3,679 4,856 
November ...... 4,570 4,805 
December ..... 5,833 7,138 
aa ew aie re $48,427* $55,313** 
TOTAL ORDINARY INSURANCE 
January ........ $2,206 $2,496 $3,196 +28%, 
February ....... 2,196 2,653 3,252 +23%, 
PAR Foros ext 2,781 3,076 3,975 +29%, 
PG oe ares 2,507 2,913 3,883 +33% 
oS IES ES Sp 2,585 3,063 4,030 +32%, 
pe oe 2,749 2,966 3,728 +26%, 
A eros Sen rare ee 2,416 2,891 3,756 +30% 
WOME oases as 2,568 2,923 3,727 +28%, 
First Eight Mos. 20,008 22,981 29,547 +29%, 
September ..... 2,354 2,698 
ee ere 2,575 3,350 
November ..... 2,751 3,451 
December ...... 3,139 3,895 
eee MeN $30,827 $36,375 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 
January ........ $494 $453 $472 +4%, 
February ....... 521 529 509 —4%, 
WOGn Gs las 565 592 563 —5%, 
AGM sp e8 ich 0's is 517 531 569 +7%, 
Eee Pee ee ee 581 602 574 —5%, 
8 every ee 545 558 521 —7%, 
a eer ae 505 521 492 —by, 
eg... sere 517 545 515 —b%, 
First Eight Mos. 4,331 4,245 4,215 —3% 
September ..... 537 544 
October «<...... 546 569 
November ...... 525 531 
December ...... 489 556 
Bree areas $6,342 $6,531 
TOTAL GROUP INSURANCE 
Jenualy?i4:2.'o0 $376 $825** $670 —19% 
February ....... 613 556 1,239 123% 
WEN Ssas65l.. 45| 982 1,115 +14% 
Mel. sekmnk 2,592* 800 1,455 +82% 
May 442 938 1,620 +73% 
RES ea ee 701 878 1,296 +48%, 
ile 25 See cs ce: 639 895 1,033 +15% 
NS eee 560 1,133 721 — 36% 
First Eight Mos. 6,374 7,007 9,149 +31% 
September ..... 827 953 
October ....... 558 937 
November ..... 1,294 823 
December ...... 2,205 2,687 
NMP Sy cea $11,258* $12,407** 


Sources: Life Insurance Agency Management Association and Institute of Life 


Insurance. 


Figures exclude credit life insurance. 


* Figures 
int an 


include Federal Bapioyecs Group Life amounting to $6,738,000,000 
id $1,925,000,000 in | 


** Includes Massachusetts Sate Employees Group Life amounting fo 
$64,000,000 
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life insurance stocks 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation. 


Bid Price 
ac 

High Low 13, 1957 
AetWe Gare CRMITRNOD Gs oo. sien eres e es cee ec enes 21 168 197 
Colonial Life Insurance Co. .................000055 155 90 130 
Columbian National Life Ins. Co. .................. Wy, 70 70 


Connecticut General Life Ins. Co. 
Continental Assurance Co. 
Franklin Life Insurance Co. 


sed herd tineh dass 310 238 285 
136/. 105 118 


(oN te OI eRe 1134, 643, 69'/, 
Gulf Life Insurance Co. fa) .............-.0...0005. 314%, 25 2% 
Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co. (b) ......... 10434, 82!/, 85 
Kansas City Life Insurance Co. ..................... 1500 1015 1210 
Life & Casualty Insurance Co. ...................... 26!/2 19%, 20'/4 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia ...................... 124'/2 5!/ 109/, 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. ................ 228 166 207 
Monumental Life Insurance Co. .................... 73 85 
National Life & Accident Insurance Co. ........... 107'/2 79 100 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Co. (c) ................ 90 47 73 
Srv MONOD Gas oinecn db ccs cs ccc ccelecceeas 86%, 68 80 
DS, INI cavctwcss socseecbececcucees 3l/, 23 29/4 
West Coast Insurance Co. .......... a eee 48 43'/, 45 


(a) Adjusted for 10% stock dividend. 
(b) Adjusted for 25% stock dividend. 
(c) Adjusted for 25% stock dividend and 2 for | split. 


sales by states 


EW MEXICO LED ALL STATES in percentage increase 
N: ordinary life insurance sales in July, with Min- 
nesota in second place, it is reported by the Life Insur- 
ance Agency Management Association, which has 
analyzed July sales by states and leading cities. Country- 
wide, ordinary business increased 30% in July, compared 
with July 1956, while New Mexico sales gained 55%. 
In Minnesota, July sales were up 50%. Eleven states 
each showed a gain of 40% or more. 

For the first seven months, with national iediinte’y 
sales up 29% from the year before, Pennsylvania led, 
with an increase of 48% with New Jersey in second 
place, up 44% from the corresponding period of last 
year. 

Among the large cities, Philadelphia showed the 
greatest rate of increase for July, with a gain of 49%. 
St. Louis and Chicago were next, with purchases up 
46% in St. Louis and 28% in Chicago. New York 
purchases were up 27%. Philadelphia and St. Louis 
were tied for the lead for the seven months, showing 
a gain of 40% each. 


conventions ahead 


OCTOBER 
7-8 Conference of Actuaries in Public Practice, annual, Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago. 
7-|1 American Life Convention, 52nd annual, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. 
14 Society of Actuaries, annual, Commodore Hotel, New York 


City. 





14-25 International Congress of Actuaries, 15th, Commodore Hotel, 
New York City. 

19-20 International Association of Accident & Health Underwriters, 
fall meeting, Park Sheraton Hotel, New York City. 

21-23 Health Insurance Association of America, Individual insur- 
ance Forum, Biltmore Hotel, New York City. 

23-25 Association of Life Insurance Medical Directors, annual, 
Statler Hotel, New York City. 

4-25 a Life Convention, fall meeting, Statler-Hilton Hotel, 

allas. 

%-27 Gleaner Life Insurance Society, bi-ennial, Louis Joliet Hotel, 
Joliet, Illinois. 

3I-1 Actuarial Club of the Pacific States, annual, Biltmore Hotel, 

ss Santa Barbara, California. 


General Agents and Managers Association, Mid-West man- 
agement conference, !7th annual, French Lick-Sheraton 
Hotel, French Lick, Indiana. 
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Shenandoah's definite plan of advancement plus 
a rapidly expanding Agency operation present unique 
opportunities for achievement by well qualified underwriters. 


You'll like Shenandoah’s new and modern 
contract and liberal financing plan. Bonus is allowed 
on paid business for NQA winners and for those receiving 


CLU designations. Inquiries are invited. 


G. Frank Clement, Vice President 
in Charge of Agencies 


Shenandoah Life 


J VIWUAOMELE GC OMp amy 


Home Office - 
A MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Roanoke. Virginia 
OWNED BY AND OPERATED FOu ITS POLICYHOLDERS 
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‘ 
- YOU -».CanGet ‘ 
FURTHER FASTER { 


with MONARCH 


TRAINING to sell Non-Cancellable, Guaranteed 
Renewable Health and Accident Insurance, Partic- 
ipating Life Insurance, Group and Salary Contin- 
uance Plans. 


4. 4» 4» te 4m te tr hr. tr 


TRAINING to advance into management — Field 
Supervisor, General Agent and Home Office. 


All Monarch training is company sponsored and 
supported — all new men are company financed. 


Liberal retirement, group life and hospital benefits. 


vvvvVvvVvvvVvVvVvvVvVvVvVvVvVvWV 


Frank S. Vanderbrouk, President 
Raymond C. Swanson, Agency Vice President 


MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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4 NEW NAME 
4 NEW HOME 


for America’s fifth oldest Life Insurance Company 





On September 15th, State Mutual Life 
Assurance Company of Worcester, Mass- 
achusetts became STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA. 
The replacing ‘‘of Worcester” with ‘‘of 
America” was a name change designed to let 
the original 1844 name catch up with the 
Company’s extensive growth throughout the 
entire United States. 


State Mutual is truly nationwide. It main- 
tains 92 field offices in 62 cities from coast to 
coast, and is licensed to write ordinary, non- 
can sickness and accident and group coverage 
in all 48 States and D.C. 


To us the change in name is a most impor- 


STATE 
ASSURANCE 


Y 





tant one, keeping the old which we so greatly 
esteem and adding a new concept symbolic 
of nationwide stature. 


Further evidence of State Mutual’s forward 
pace is its new Home Office in Worcester 
planned for occupancy in the early fall of this 
year. In designing and equipping this new 
building, every effort was made to provide 
the most modern and efficient workshop to 
serve a constantly growing number of policy- 
holders. The new State Mutual building will 
be headquarters for a highly trained and 
progressive team, now — more than ever — 
ready to serve your needs, the needs of your 
clients and of our industry. 


MUTUAL LIFE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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company developments 


ARKANSAS Admitted 
Brotherhood Mutual Life Insurance Co. ........... Fort Wayne, Ind. 
COLORADO Admitted 
Liberty Life and Casualty Company, Inc. ......... Goodland, Kans. 


Reliance National Life Insurance Company ....Salt Lake City, Utah 
Resolute Credit Life Insurance Company ......... Providence, R. |. 
United American Insurance Company ............-. Dallas, Texas 


Western & Southern Life Insurance Co. ......... Cincinnati, Ohio 
Western States Life Insurance Company ............. Fargo, N. D. 
DELAWARE Licensed 


United Public Life Insurance Company 

Wells Life Insurance Company ........... 
Admitte 

Life Insurance Co. of North America ............ Philadelphia, Pa. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA = Examined 

Peoples Life Insurance Company .............. Washington, D. C. 


REM ia Wilmington, Del. 
......Wilmington, Del. 


GEORGIA Licensed 

Universal American Life Insurance Co. ............. Atlanta, Ga. 
Examined 

Guaranty Life Insurance Company ................Savannah, Ga. 

IDAHO Licensed 

American Home Mutual Life Insurance Co. .......... Boise, Idaho 
Reinsured 

American Home Benefit Association, Inc. ........... Boise, Idaho 

ILLINOIS Licensed 

Illinois Mid-Continent Life Insurance Co. ............ Chicago, Ill. 
Admitted 

American Bankers Life Assur. Co. of Florida .......... Miami, Fla. 

Mutual Service Life Insurance Company .......... St. Paul, Minn. 

North Central Life Insurance Company ........... St. Paul, Minn. 


Security-Connecticut Life Insurance Co. . 


INDIANA Incorporated 
Consumers National Life Insurance Company .....Evansville, Ind. 
Licensed 


American States Life Insurance Company 


Rss ane Indianapolis, Ind. 
Laymen of the Church of God .... “a 


......Anderson, Ind. 





lite Of Gorgias Now Beet Sollor] 





*With New Babies Covered Just 
Eight Days after date of birth. 
LIFE ‘couse 
OF GEORGIA 


poi New Haven, Conn. 


IOWA Admitted 

Manhattan Life Insurance Company .............. New York, N. Y; 

KANSAS Admitted 

Western-Southern Life Insurance Company ......Cincinnati, Ohio 
Examined 

Farmers & Bankers Life Insurance Company ....... Wichita, Kans, 

MAINE Admitted 


Reserve Life Insurance Company .................. Dallas, Texas 
Resolute Credit Life Insurance Company ......... Providence, R. |. 
MARYLAND Admitted 

Insurance City Life Company .................. Hartford, Conn. 


North American Life Insurance Co. of Chicago ...... Chicago, Ill. 
Richmond Life Insurance Company, Inc. ........... Richmond, Va. 
MISSOURI Licensed 

Public Life Insurance Company ................-.- Clayton, Mo. 


Survivors Benefit Insurance Company 
MONTANA Admitted 
Cavalier Life Insurance Company ............... Baltimore, Md. 
Matson Assurance Company ................ San Francisco, Cal. 
Resolute Credit Life Insurance Company ....... Providence, R. |. 


op ely Kansas City, Mo. 


Standard Life & Accident Insurance Co. ..... Oklahoma City, Okla. 
NEVADA Admitted 
Republic National Life Insurance Co. ...-......... Dallas, Texas 


United American Insurance Company .............. Dallas, Texas 
Western & Southern Life Insurance Company ..... Cincinnati, Ohio 
NEW HAMPSHIRE Admitted 

Insurance City Life Company ................. Hartford, Conn. 


NEW YORK Incorporated 

American Security Life Ins. Co. of New York ....New York, N. Y. 
Withdrew 

Catholic Knights of America .............--..04- St. Louis, Mo. 

NORTH CAROLINA Admitted 

Franklin National Life Insurance Company .......Greenville, S. C. 


Republic National Life Insurance Company ........ Dallas, Texas 


Examined 
Occidental Life Insurance Company. of N. C. .....Raleigh, N. C. 
NORTH DAKOTA Admitted 


bs sates Providence, R. |. 
.. Oklahoma City, Okla. 


on aie a Denver, Colo. 


Resolute Credit Life Insurance Company 
Standard Life and Accident Insurance Co. 
United American Life Insurance Co. . 

OREGON Admitted 

Republic National Life Insurance Company 
SOUTH CAROLINA Admitted 
Life Insurance Co. of North America 


cieawiee Dallas, Texas 


ee Dale tem Philadelphia, Pa. 


Examined 
Francis Marion Life Insurance Co. of S$. C. ...... Columbia, S. C. 
SOUTH DAKOTA Admitted 


General Life Company of America ............... Seattle, Wash. 

TENNESSEE Admitted 

All American Life and Casualty Company ........ Park Ridge, Ill. 

American Founders Life Insurance Company .......... Austin, Texas 

Fidelity Bankers Life Insurance Corp. . .......Richmond, Va. 

TEXAS Licensed 

Key Western Life Insurance Company ............ Abilene, Texas 
Admitted 


General Life Company of America ............... Seattle, Wash. 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. ........ Milwaukee, Wis. 


UTAH Licensed 

New Hemisphere Life Insurance Company ..Salt Lake City, Utah 
Admitted 

Old Faithful Life Insurance Company ........... Cheyenne, Wyo. 

United American Insurance Company .............. Dallas, Texas 


Western & Southern Life Insurance Company ....Cincinnati, Ohio 


VERMONT Admitted 
Resolute Credit Life Insurance Company ........ Providence, R. |. 
VIRGINIA Admitted 


Great West Life Assurance Company ......... Winnipeg, Canada 
Mid-States Life Insurance Co. of America .........Orlando, Fla. 
a ented na ob New York, N. Y. 
Admitted 


Postal Life Insurance Company 


WASHINGTON 


General American Life Insurance Co. ............ St. Louis, Mo 
Union National Life Insurance Company .......... Lincoln, Nebr 
WYOMING Admitted 

Bankers Service Life Insurance Company ...Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Central Plains Life Insurance Company, Inc. ....Hutchinson, Kars. 


Globe Life & Accident Insurance Company ...Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Resolute Credit Life Insurance Company .......Providence, 8. I, 


HAWAII Incorporated 

Grand Pacific Life Insurance Co. ............... Honolulu, T. H. 
: Licensed 

Surety Life Insurance Company ....../..... Salt Lake City, Utah 
ONTARIO Licensed 


Global Life Insurance Company ................ Toronto, Canade 


Best’s Life News 
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cf HERE IS A “CHECK-LIST” YOU CAN USE TO DETERMINE WHAT CHARACTERISTICS YOU 
a. CONSIDER NECESSARY IN ORDER TO SUCCEED AS A LIFE INSURANCE SALESMAN: 

Solo 

Texas ( ) I must feel that my policy plans are COMPETITIVE. 

ee ( ) Have a highly skilled REGIONAL MANAGER assist me in the field 

4 whenever necessary .. . without charge! 

2 ( ) A HIGH COMMISSION SCALE. 

Vash. 

( ) Creative SALES PROMOTION Material to furnish me with up-to- 

. S date merchandising ideas. 

» Ve ( ) A variety of VISUAL SALES AIDS and packaged plans that will 

od work for me. 

Nash. ( ) A good, variable PROSPECTING SYSTEM to increase my markets. 

. ( ) A COMPANY that is FINANCIALLY SOUND and has the organiza- 

Utah tion to give me and my clients PROMPT and EFFICIENT SERVICE. 

Teves CHECK THEM ALL? GOOD! Now you have a GENERAL idea of the type 

Ohe of contracts, sales promotion aids, training, etc., the RESERVE LIFE 

R | INSURANCE COMPANY can offer their Life General Agents, Represen- 

. | tatives and Brokers. We are expanding our sales force in 40 states, the 

anada District of Columbia and Alaska. Write to us. We may have just the oppor- 
*\ tunity you want! 
yy Write or return attached = and we Mr. John L. Marakas, Vice-President, 

Nee will inform you of the type of sales Reserve Life Insurance Co. 

Okla. opportunity available in your area. (All Datips, Tones 

On inquiries are kept strictly confidential ) How can | qualify to become a ( ) General Agent, ( ) Representa- 
R. | : tive, or ( ) Broker with the Reserve Life Insurance Co. in my area. 
‘“IMESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | *-—— a 
. Utah Licensed in 40 States, Alaska, Street — 
Sanade and the District of Columbia ee a Seeds ES "TPA eo 

nd Home Orrice: DALLAS, TEXAS einel 

















Another good reason why people look up to 
The Man from Equitable 


Living Insurance by Equitable 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society ofthe U.S. e 393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N.Y, 





e°¢ While persons outside the 
business are inclined to think of 
life insurance as fixed and unchang- 
ing, those in the industry are well 
laware of the constant changes and 
‘ evelopments which occur. Not 
lonly are there industry-wide inno- 
¥ations but individual companies 
are continually making competitive 
developments and revisions, While 
ical experience is essential in 
ping abreast of these changes, 
cademic training prepares a man 
io advance faster and more success- 
ally. When the School Bell Rings 
fo call the younger generation to 
tlass, many of their elders will also 
e embarking on courses of study. 
bitious men across the nation 
will be encouraged by progressive 
hanagement to prepare for their 
-L.U. or L.U.T.C. examinations. 
rom these men will come many 
the future leaders of the industry. 
dee page 15. 


®° No one will seriously argue 
that the system of state supervision 
bf insurance has no deficiencies. The 
arious departments are run by men 
ind the test of their accomplish- 
hents can not be absolute perfection. 
Rather, with the new problems and 
thallenges developed by economic 
progress, the test should be one of 
fasonableness. The people, by and 
arge, have endorsed this system of 
egulation and the records show it 
as been doing a good job. However 
ihe commissioners and’ their depart- 
ments must never become compla- 
cent or the public may decide to 
hand the job over to the Federal 
government. Some of the areas in 
which there can be improvement in 
the state supervision of insurance 
plus an over-all view of the basis 
and operations of that system will 
be found in the article Constructive 
Regulation on page 17. 


eee A few months ago, the Amer- 
ican Banker’s Association released 
a letter in which they re-voiced their 
various objections to the use of 
preauthorized check plans by insur- 
ance companies. Although over 
eight thousand banks are now using 
such plans, misunderstandings still 
do arise. With this in mind, one 
company prepared An Answer to 
Objections raised by the ABA in 
which they took specific items of 
controversy and analyzed them. The 
problems of increased overdrafts, 
possible forgery, special handling, 
“forcing” of banks to accept the 
plans against principle, and the an- 
ticipated influx of other businesses 
making use of a similar arrangement 
are reviewed on page 18. 


eee Life insurance is not only 
unselfish, it is self-denying. It con- 
sists of substituting present pleas- 
ures for the safety and security of 
loved ones. Through this medium 
it acts as a builder of character and 
makes the policyholder a better and 
more worth while person. On the 
other hand, every tax which saps 
the productive power of the indi- 
vidual, diminishes to that extent, 
the health and vigor of society as 
a whole. Based mainly on that 
premise our author on page 20 
answers the question: Should In- 
surance be Taxed, with a resound- 
ing “No.” 


eee After several years of regu- 
latory attempts in various states, 
a National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners-industry study was 
made in 1954 of the many accident 
and sickness complaints. Mean- 
while, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion launched its probe and began 
its citation of forty-one companies 
for misleading advertising. The out- 
come of all this controversy was 


the adoption in 1956 of a set of 
rules and an interpretive guide for 
them by the NAIC. As one of the 
twenty-four states that have adopted 
them, New York applied a “rule of 
reason” to the regulations and ex- 
tending this idea, one realizes that 
fair practices of presentation extend 
to the whole of the industry as well 
as A & H. The First Guinea Pig 
to prove this supposition was ter- 
minal dividends. See page 25. 


eee Industrial lung diseases have 
long posed a problem to medical 
men, industrialists and insurers. 
Despite available preventative meas- 
ures, the inhalation of vapors, 
smokes and various types of dust 
has caused a variety of disabilities 
and deaths. Coal miners and 
foundry workers were among the 
earliest afflicted but with the devel- 
opment of new industrial processes, 
new hazards have appeared. Similar 
results may be expected from the 
inhalation of newly discovered vola- 
tile material, rare earths, exotic plant 
material and newly created alloys 
or plastics. In concluding his study 
of Industrial Lung Disease, our au- 
thor on page 29 calls for the explora- 
tion of every channel in the investi- 
gation of a potential case of an 
occupational disease. 


eee When a man is out of work, 
and therefore has no paycheck com- 
ing in, a delay in receiving his insur- 
ance benefits can mean a distinct 
hardship. Mindful of this problem, 
the insurance department of one 
Brotherhood, undertook to revise 
their claims procedure, with the 
result that the men now receive the 
needed checks up to Four Days 
Sooner than was possible before. On 
page 55 is the story of how a com- 
plete re-designing of forms resulted 
in a great amount of simplification. 


eee Despite the enormous lack of 
information available to them at 
that time, one company undertook 
in 1943 to devise a schedule for 
Retention of Records. Through 
constant research and _ revision, 
where found necessary, the program 
is kept up to date. Although the 
information offered on page 62 is 
generally applicable to the small or 
medium-sized company, we feel it 
should be of sufficient interest as a 
guide, and of some assistance to 
those seeking ideas in this field. 
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publications 


Facile Princeps by Alexander Mackie 


On May 22, 1761 twenty-one 
Presbyterian clergymen made appli- 
cation for insurance in the Presby- 
terian Ministers Fund. These were 
the first American life insurance 
contracts and this book is the story 
of the beginning of life insurance in 
America. It is also the story of the 
Presbyterian Ministers Fund of 
Philadelphia and of the lives of the 
men who guided the young company 
through its formative and later 
years. 

292 pages; copyrighted by Pres- 
byterian Ministers Fund, 1890 Wal- 
nut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Life Insurance Buying 


Based upon a sample survey of 
ordinary life insurance purchases in 
the year 1955, conducted by the Life 
Insurance Agency Management As- 
sociation, this booklet is an analysis 
of such purchases, It makes avail- 
able in handy reference form inform- 
ation on the characteristics of the 
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buyers of ordinary life insurance in 
the United States. Such matters 
as the marital status, income of in- 
sured, occupation of insured, size 
and type of policy and mode of pre- 
mium payment are presented in 
chart and diagram format. 

Published by the Division of Sta- 
tistics and Research, Institute of 
Life Insurance, 488 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 22, N. Y. 


How to Deal in Real Estate by Clyde 
T. Cadwallader 

Concentrating on plans for the 
person with limited capital, this 
book describes techniques which can 
be put to use immediately and recom- 
mends methods for handling every 
type of real estate deal. Its step by 
step material gives facts, informa- 
tion and ideas on buying and sell- 
ing real estate successfully. It gives 
techniques for sub-dividing, invest- 
ing, speculating, developing, pro- 
moting, building and buying small 
business. 

$5.95 per copy. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
Cliffs, New Jersey. 


Published by 
Englewood 


Systems of Social Security Great 
Britain 


. . . This is the third of a series 
of monographs on national systems 
of social security. It is concerned 
primarily with the five principal 
social security schemes now in force 
in Great Britain. These consist of 
National Insurance, Industrial In- 
jury Insurance, Family Allowances, 
National Assistance and the Na- 
tional Health Service. It does not 
deal with the more specialized 
measures which provide services 
somewhat related to the above but 
are not a direct part of the five 
schemes cited. 

76 pps.; $.60 per copy. Published 
by the International Labor Office, 
Washington Branch, 917; 15th 
Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Practical Profitable Programming by 
O. Alfred Granum, C.L.U. 


This book describes the author’s 
two interview methods of program- 
ming and shows how to blend quickly 
and effectively certain well chosen 
words with highly effective selling 
skills to produce a “just-right” en- 
vironment for close of business. 

The booklet describes these seven 
steps of program selling: Prospect- 
ing, pre-approach, approach, fact- 
finding, solving the problem, closing 
and post-sale service. Actual sales 
language is given which can be used 
word for word, idea for idea. 

48 pages ; $1.25 per copy—less for 
quantity orders. Published by The 
Diemond Life Bulletins, 420 East 
Fourth Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


Life and Other Contingencies by 
P. F. Hooker and L. H. Longley- 
Cook. 

This is one of a series of text 
books designed to meet the needs 
of students preparing for the 
actuarial examinations. The present 
volume, Number Two, deals with 
the multiple-decrement table, with 
joint life and contingent annuities 
and assurances, and with the 
technical processes connected with 
the valuation of pension funds, 
widows and orphans funds and 
disability benefits. The series is 
published under the authority of 
the Institute of Actuaries and the 
Faculty of Actuaries. 

256 pages; $4.00 per copy; pub- 
lished by Cambridge University 
Press, 32 East 57 Street, New York 
22, N.Y. 


How to Train Prospectors by William 
H. Whorf. 

This text was inspired by re- 
search indicating the lack of training 
in prospecting is one of the major 
causes of agent failure, and that 
frequently not enough emphasis 
is given to this important phase of 
training. The book shows how to 
bring prospecting into all activities, 
how to build a sound prospecting at- 
titude among agents, how to train 
agents in center-of-influence and 
nest prospecting and how to get rid 
of poor prospects. 

55 pages; published by the Life 
Insurance Agency Management «\s- 
sociation, 855 Asylum Avenue, 
Hartford 5, Connecticut. 
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Again this year the Women Agents of New York Life set a record 


"ot with 56 at the Women’s Quarter Million Dollar Round Table— 


» York l . f; ! 
argest representation ever trom any company; 


Villiam Congratulations to all 56 who earned this distinction for 1957, and 


by re especially to those 13 who qualified for the first time this year! Thanks 
aining to their combined efforts, we hold a new record for the number of 
major agents so honored. We believe this record shows not only the ability 
d that of our agents, but also the value of our Advanced Training Program, 
iphasis as well as the widespread popularity of New York Life’s many new 


of ci 
wase j policies. 
10w to 


Betti es Thanks once again to the Women Agents of New York Life for 
ing at- keeping your company in first place! 

o train 
e and rUrt Cong 


ae ‘@® New York Life 
Ie “Insurance Company 


4venite, 


51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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How Pacific Mutual offers 
more to the Life Underwriter 
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Here is one of the most saleable package plans on the market witl 
today! A real money-maker...“Guaranteed Renewable Income muc 
Protection” is an “All-in-one” package with these outstanding inf 
features... - - 
adec 
¢ Accident, Sickness and Hospitalization protection sold in conjunc- F 
tion with life insurance able 
¢ Up to 365 days “income” elimination period® (begins where Group and 
or Salary Continuation plans leave off ) late 
¢ Accident and Sickness benefits to age 65 for executives, proprietors pare 
and professional men ami 
¢ Guaranteed Renewable to age 65 with rights reserved to change 
renewal premiums by class (the policyowner really owns this plan) 
Here is tomorrow’s protection plan today! | 
*180 days in California and New Jersey C : 
Mu 
Tak 
hop 
of 
¢+-@ Company that looks to the future! Pacific Mutwuctrl, on 3 
Life Insuxance Company of 1 
HOME OFFice: Los Angeles, California ca 
Lin 
met 
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© PREMISE regarding our business is more sound 
Nites the statement that constant change and in- 
novation is the normal situation. The business itself has 
industry-wide innovations and the companies are mak- 
ing constant changes by introducing new contracts, 
revising old ones, and altering practices to meet new 
conditions. Even factors outside the life insurance 
industry—we should say, particularly factors outside 
the industry—are enforcing change on life insurance. 
Economic conditions and government are the most 
important of these. 


Keeping Up 


It is difficult for the well-informed life insurance man 
to keep up with new developments, to meet competitive 
forces, and to deal with tax law revisions and Treasury 
decisions. Yet he must do so, for awareness and compe- 
tence are essential to his success in serving his public. 
If it is hard for the well-informed life man to deal 
with our challenging and delightful profession, how 
much harder it is for the man who is not trained, is less 
informed, and less knowing in related fields to do an 
adequate job of life insurance counseling. 

Fortunately, skilled life insurance training is avail- 
able through the Life Underwriter Training Council 
and a well-rounded education in life insurance and re- 
lated necessary fields is to be had by the agent who pre- 
pares himself for the Chartered Life Underwriter ex- 
aminations. 


Laying The Foundation 


No one would pretend that either the L.U.T.C. or 
C.L.U. or both together can make a life insurance man. 
Much more is required, and many Million Dollar Round 
Table men have made their mark without either. We 
hope that it may always be so. What a planned course 
of study does, however, is give a man a track to run 
on and a body of knowledge to approach with the intent 
of mastery. This is true in any field of endeavor, not 
merely life insurance, For every self-taught Abraham 
Lincoln there must have been a hundred backwoods 
men of intelligence who died in the poverty into which 
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When the School 


they were born because they lacked his spark and 
ambition. 

Often the only difference between the man who takes 
a prescribed course of study and one who does not is 
the encouragement he gets from his associates or 
superiors at the right moment. Agency officials can 
create an atmosphere in their company where study and 
self-improvement are the accepted thing. The general 
agent or manager, by his close contact and supervision 
of his men, knows who is ready for study and can give 
such men the right push at the correct time. The agent 
who has studied L.U.T.C. or C.L.U. knows what it 
requires and recognizes its benefits—immediate and 
ultimate ; he can tell the prospective student what the 
study means to him as an individual. 


The Bell Is Ringing 


Now is the time when the C.L.U. or L.U.T.C. student 
must begin work if he is going to be ready for his tests 
later. If he delays longer he will find it hard to enter 
classes and will have much work to catch up. Friendly 
talks with men who are ready for organized study, in 
order to encourage them to begin their study program 
are a real service to the underwriters and to the public 
they serve. The same goes in connection with other 
educational and study programs for agents and leaders. 
The excellent courses open are too many to list, but 
they illustrate the truth of the statement that education 
is a never-ending and ever-rewarding process. 


COMPANY FORMATIONS 


F WE CAN MAKE a prediction for the next ten or 
| iiakel years which we feel is fairly safe, it is that 
there will be comparatively few life insurance companies 
formed which will really start as small companies. 
That is to say that most of the companies formed will 
have substantial backing, very considerable capitaliza- 
tion, and in a number of cases a large property insur- 
ance organization as the sponsor. Both economics and 
public legislative developments are working to make it 
difficult for a new life insurance company to come into 
the world, struggle to its feet, and finally make a mark. 
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Can you always believe your eyes? 





When watching feats of magic, you’re almost in- 
clined to believe what your eyes seem to see. In another 
and far more important way, you can be misled by your 
eyes . . . and not know it. 


For example, some eye disorders develop so slowly 
that they are often not noticed in the beginning. In fact, 
the eyes may seem all right while they are leading you 
into a feeling of false security. 


So, the best safeguard to take against eye trouble 
that you may not suspect is to have your eyes—and those 
of each member of your family—examined periodically. 


It is particularly wise to have a child’s eyes checked 
early in the pre-school years, before eye disorders can 
hamper personality development or interfere with educa- 
tional progress when he starts to school. Today, authori- 
ties estimate that about 9 million school children need 
some form of eye care. 


Adults, especially after age 40, should have their eyes 
carefully examined at least every two years by an eye 


specialist. This is the surest way to guard against 
glaucoma and cataract, the two major threats to the 
sight of older people. 


These eye examinations have an added value. 
They may lead to early diagnosis and control of dia- 
betes, high blood pressure and hardening of the arteries. 
Early warnings of these diseases often appear on the 
retina—the vital “seeing” part of the eye—where blood 
vessels are clearly visible to the doctor. 


The chances for keeping good sight throughout life 
are better now than ever before. The antibiotic drugs 
work wonders against many eye infections, and new 
hormone compounds save sight in some eyes. Sight loss 
due to cataracts can be restored by delicate surgical 
operations in almost 90 percent of the cases. 


Medical progress in sight-saving is a great achieve- 
ment. However, good sight throughout life depends 
largely on what you do to give your eyes the regular 
care they deserve. 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 








1 MADISON AVENUE, NEw York 10, N. Y. 





This advertisement is one of a continuing series 
sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of our 
national health and welfare. It is appearing in 
two colors in magazines with a total circulation 
in excess of 32,000,000 including Time, News- 
week, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Good Housekeeping, Redbook, Reader’s 
Digest, National Geographic, U. S. News. 
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constructive regulation 





JOSEPH A. NAVARRE 
Commissioner of Insurance 
State of Michigan 


NTIL THE SOUTHEASTERN Un- 

derwriters Case in 1944 the 
supervision of insurance was under 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
several states. Each company was 
regulated by the law of each state in 
which it was authorized to transact 
its business. The same is true today 
with one important difference. It 
is now settled that the Federal gov- 
ernment of the United States has the 
authority to regulate the business of 
insurance to the extent that it in- 
volves interstate commerce. Whether 
or not the Federal government will 
exercise that power is subject to the 
will of Congress, and ultimately to 
the wishes of the people. 


Present Situation 


For the present at least, Congress 
has decided, by its enactment of the 
McCarran Act in 1945, that in 
general the obligation of regulating 
the insurance business shall remain 


Let us examine the scope of state 
authority, both aside from this dec- 
laration and with this declaration in 
mind. 

The states under their police 
power have authority to regulate all 
matters affecting their respective in- 
terests. The business of insurance 
affects the economic and social struc- 
ture of every state. It provides a 
form of security of one kind or 
another for almost every citizen in 
every state in the Union. 


General Law 


As a matter of general law, and 


entirely aside from the McCarran 


Act, the states have exclusive au- 
thority over purely local matters and 
in addition they may regulate ac- 
tivities affecting their citizens even 
though the regulation may affect 
citizens of other states. The states 
may also regulate interstate trans- 
actions which affect their citizens so 
long as they do not discriminate 
against or place an embargo on in- 
terstate commerce, and so long as 
the local interest outweighs in im- 
portance whatever national interest 


merce clause of the Federal Consti- 
tution itself denies the power of the 
states to regulate. Under such cir- 
cumstances, these cases hold, it is 
not necessary that the commerce 
clause be implemented by an act of 
Congress. The theory in these cases 
is that the silence of Congress over 
a subject obviously of national im- 
port indicates that Congress prefers 
that there be no regulation. 

Second, the Court has held that 
where Congress and the states regu- 
late the same subject-matter, the 
Federal statute will stand to the 
exclusion of the state law in any case 
where the two statutes are incon- 
sistent, or in those cases in which 
the Federal statute clearly indicates 
that Congress intended to pre-empt 
the field of regulation. 


Leaves Field to States 


As has been observed, the lan- 
guage of the McCarran Act clearly 
indicates no intention on the part of 
Congress to pre-empt the field of 
regulation as it relates to the busi- 
ness of insurance. To the contrary, 
it demonstrates a Congressional de- 


° with the states. Whether at some there may be in prohibiting state cision to leave this field to the states. 
S future time Congress will change its restrictions. In effect, it restored to the states 
F mind, with the result that the sys- Sometimes the national govern- their traditional authority with rela- 
; tem of regulation and supervision ment and the state governments have tion to the supervision and regula- 
: will take-a different form in the an interest in the same subject mat- tion of the business of insurance. 
United States, will depend upon the ter. Where both have an interest, This was done in several ways: 
- effectiveness of the system of state under their constitutional authority, First, the statute declared, as has 
s regulation in protecting the public each has the power to regulate. When been noted, that continued regula- 
r interest. this situation arises, the doctrine of tion and taxation by the several 
It is my purpose here to examine Federal supremacy is involved. The _ states is in the public interest. 
our. present system of state regula- Supreme Court of the United States, Second, it recognized the prin- 
tion, its legal basis, and its prospect over the years, has applied the doc- ciple that Congressional silence shall 
—— 8 of survival. trine in two different ways. not operate as a hindrance to state 
; series In the MacCarran Act, Congress First, the Court has held in a regulation—that is to say, that the 
rchesd declared: “* * * that the continued limited number of decisions that in commerce clause, by virtue of its 
lation regulation and taxation by the sev- the case of matters primarily of na- existence, is not to be construed as 
- eral states of the business of insur- tional concern, where it is necessary 4 restriction of state authority. 
ses ance is in the public interest.” that regulation be uniform, the com- (Continued on page 76) 
$e 
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J. McCALL HUGHES 
Vice President and Controller 
Mutual of New York 


HE PREAUTHORIZED CHECK 
el of the major life insur- 
ance companies involve an authori- 
zation from their policyholder and 
the banks’ depositors permitting the 
company to originate a monthly 
check for the insurance premiums 
due in that policyholder’s family. 
These checks are cleared through the 
regular banking channels and are 
handled by the banks as regular cash 
items. 


Worth-While Service 


It is the companies’ belief that 
this plan provides a very worth-while 
service to its policyholders and the 
banks’ depositors. Not only is a 
simple and convenient method of 
monthly budgeting offered, but at the 
same time the company is able to 
pass along its savings in the form 
of a reduced price. Generally, a dis- 
count off the regular monthly rate 
is given. This means that the charge 
for monthly payment usually comes 
to about 3%—the same as the policy- 
holder would pay for semi-annual 
payments, 

Another extremely important ad- 
vantage is that premium payments 
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made in this manner are much less 
likely to lapse than almost any 
others. This means that the custom- 
ers’ insurance will be more likely to 
stay in force, which is an advantage 
all around. 

Emphatically, the companies are 
not trying to reduce expenses on this 
procedure for any other purpose than 
to cut the cost to their customer 
and the banks’ depositor. Any sav- 
ings are passed along in this manner. 

To sum up, it is felt that the 
banks and insurance companies have 
a joint obligation to work together 
to provide a simple and economical 
way for their mutual customer to 
handle insurance payments on a 
monthly basis without the present 
high service charge which insurance 
companies and banks must make for 
monthly billing and premium financ- 
ing under traditional collection meth- 
ods. Certainly there is an increasing 
demand for monthly budgeting in all 
areas, and suitable and acceptable 
ways of meeting it must be found. 

This last point is of key impor- 
tance. It is this trend toward monthly 
budgeting which has created the de- 
mand not only for preauthorized 
check plans, but for many other types 
of monthly budgeting devices. They 
are here to stay, and the life insur- 
ance companies feel that they must 
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go forward in meeting this trend. 
Preauthorized checks are not the 
only way to do this, but they are the 
best way found so far. 

The specific points and objections 
raised by the American Bankers As- 
sociation are shown below and in 
each instance are followed by a state- 
ment of my own company’s position 
and answer on the point in question: 


1. Likely to increase overdrafts: 
Very frankly, when considering 
the use of such a plan the life in- 
surance companies had some serious 
reservations on this particular point. 
It was partly because of these reser- 
vations that several of them decided 
to test the plan first in limited areas. 


The facts speak for themselves. 
Two large companies in New York 
deposited approximately fifteen thou- 
sand checks in March. To date only 
about twenty-five checks were re- 
turned because of overdrafts. We do 
not believe that there will actually be 
any more overdrafts as a result of 
this type of plan than there would be 
in the normal course of events on 
regular premium payments. These 
plans are offered only on regular 
checking accounts, mot special ac- 
counts. These regular accounts are 
the ones in which reasonable bal- 

(Continued on page 72) 
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") should reack nearly 
$20,000 in 1957...” 


Zionsville, Indiana 
August 21, 1957 
Mr. C. R. Willsey, Regional Manager | 


Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Indianapolis, Indiana 





James L. Rusy 





Dear Bob: 


Last May I completed my third year with the friendly Franklin. 
Words cannot express my gratitude and thankfulness for the 






















rend. opportunities afforded to me by our progressive company and the 

- the cooperation received from all those associated with the Franklin, 

e the especially you and Pete Milanovich, my General Agent. 

Statements made by you and Pete when I joined the Franklin 

tions about the tremendous income possible, I could not actually 

s As- visualize. However, in 1955 my commissions were nearly $9,000; 

“ee in 1956, my earnings totaled $16,022.30 and at the present rate I 

state- should earn nearly $20,000 in 1957. 

sition Of course, this is five times the income I made when I was 

tion : teaching and coaching. Needless to say, my wife and I and three 
little girls are quite happy about all this. I have been able to 

; accomplish and do more for my family than I ever thought 

ering possible. 

vel The tremendous public acceptance of the PPIP, JISP, GLA, 

ween and HP contracts provided by the Home Office have made this 

point. possible. Over 95% of my business is done on these four plans. - 

reser- 

cided Cordially, 

areas. Jim Ruby 

elves. 

York 

thou- An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents! 

> only 

e Te- 

Ne do 

lly be ° 

ult of Lhe Friendly 

uld be INSURANCE 

pa FRANKLIN LURE company 

These CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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IRA JEWELL WILLIAMS 
White, Williams and Scott 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


IRST LET US AGREE on two basic 
“poral 
1. It is possible to overdo taxation. 
Throughout the centuries, from the 
foundering of the Roman and By- 
zantine Empires, the pages of history 
are replete with tragic instances in 
proof of this fact. 
2. It is essential that our economy 
shall continue firm, expanding and 
sound. If it does not, we shall be 
lucky indeed not to go down the 
Russian drain—far luckier than any 
of our predecessors in folly. 
Government must go on but gov- 
ernment is one thing and charity is 
another. Public charity is wasteful, 
it is geared to the lowest common 
denominator of popular opinion, and 
it is the football of pressure groups. 
Why then should we tax and tax 
in order to spend and spend in 
wasteful and shortsighted ways? 


Robbing Peter to Pay Paul 


Nowadays there is less and less 
self-restraint, and self-respect, in the 
great political game of robbing pro- 
ductive Peter to pay for unproduc- 
tive Paul. This encourages, and 
sometimes engenders, gigantic 
spendings to attain ends which are 
in their essential nature charitable. 

Now generosity is an almost uni- 
versal human trait, and some have 
maintained that this is especially 
true of generosity with other people’s 


money. Yet every tax that saps 
the productive powers of our crea- 
tive individuals diminishes by so 
much the health and vigor of our 
free society. Kruschchev has said 
that our grandchildren will live in 
America under socialism. To him 
I answer that the place for charity 
is not the public trough. If we ever 
go the Bolshevik way, our grand- 
children and their children and theirs 
again will be faced with the anguish 
of slowly reconquering the liberties 
that we shall have squandered. 

The power to tax is the power to 
destroy. To tax life insurance is a 
long step toward government con- 
trol and eventually government 
ownership of life insurance. 

Let us consider this question: 
Should private charities be taxed to 
sustain Federal charities? By char- 
ity I mean, with Horace Binney, that 
which is given for the love of God 
or for the love of man, free from the 
taint or stain of any consideration 
that is personal, private or selfish. 

I say that life insurance is private 
charity of the best kind. 

For life insurance in its essence 
is overwhelmingly not only unselfish 
but self-denying, given for loved ones 
as a benefaction to beneficiaries 
named and unnamed. Among the 
named beneficiaries are “my 
mother,” “my sister,” “my sisters ;” 
and among those unnamed “my wife- 
to-be.” 

Because of its widespread and 
manifold blessings, life insurance 
should be fostered. It should be free 
from any tax burden. It is far more 


a a 





entitled to such consideration than 
those presently so favored, viz., 
“foundations” and cooperatives. For 
each life insurance venture is a pri- 
vate-welfare foundation whose serv- 
ices promote the general welfare. Of 
all the “Co-ops” life insurance seeks 
the highest aims and effects ; it is the 
Benefactor Co-operative. 


Should Not be Taxed At All 


There is an impression that life 
insurance is favored as to taxation. 
To the extent to which this is true 
the policy has been wise. But it is 
largely based on the $60,000 exemp- 
tion from Federal (not all state) 
inheritance taxes. And that feature 
itself could be improved by raising 
the exemption and by wiping out all 
exceptions to its applicability. The 
subject matter should not be taxed 
at all while it is being carried and 
held for its beneficent purposes dur- 
ing the life time of the insured. To 
tax it when it becomes available by 
death for the purposes for which it 
was intended is to prevent the frui- 
tion of those generous and unselfish 
purposes. 

But on this general subject of 
taxation, bearing in mind that taxa- 
tion on life insurance companies is 
in fact borne by the policyholders, 
obviously in toto in the case of mu- 
tual companies because the policy- 
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holders are in effect the company, 
and to practically an equivalent ex- 
tent in non-mutuals which to exist 
must compete’ with mutuals, let’s 
look at the record. 
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In 1955 the state tax on insurance 
premiums (usually 2%) took $189 
million of the policy-holders’ money. 
By a coincidence that was the total 
of Federal insurance “income” taxes 
for that year—$189 million (exclu- 
sive of retroactive increase under 
amended tax law passed in March 
1956). But the state taxes on pre- 
miums were only $66 million more 
than those paid in 1950, whereas the 
Federal “income” taxes were over 
$169 million more than in 1950. 
This increase of some nine and one- 
half times (or 950%) took place 
when the volume of premiums paid 
increased only one-half times (or 
50% )—or eighteen times faster than 
the increase in volume of premiums 
between 1950 and 1955. Federal 
“Social Security” taxes more than 
doubled, accounting for $26 million 
in 1955, whereas real estate taxes 
rose only from twenty-seven to 
thirty-nine millions; and __ finally 
“other taxes, licenses and fees” rose 
with comparative modesty from 
twenty-three to twenty-nine million 
dollars (The aggregate of all taxes 
for 1955 was 472 million dollars).” 
Federal income taxes incurred on 
1955 operations under an amended 
tax law passed in March, 1956, were 
estimated to be close to $250 million 
and turned out to be $237 million. 
The following is an excerpt from 
Life Insurance Fact Book 1957: 
“The tax bill of the nation’s life in- 
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surance companies for 1956 was the 
equivalent of more than $4 per $100 
of all premiums paid by policyhold- 
ers, The combined total of state, 
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local and Federal taxes, licenses and 
fees incurred in the year by the life 
insurance companies was $594 mil- 
lion. Of this amount, Federal income 
taxes represented $263 million, com- 
pared with $237 million in 1955, 
and $125 million in 1951. 

The total of taxes paid by the life 
insurance companies in the year 1956 
came to $573 million. The two 
largest items.in this total were Fed- 
eral income taxes, which came to 
$265 million and state taxes on life 
insurance premiums which amounted 
to $206 million. Together- these 
made up 82% of all life company tax 
payments in 1956. From 1951 to 
1956, Federal income taxes paid in- 
creased 179%, state premium taxes 
went up 54%, and total taxes paid 
rose 92%. These percentage in- 
creases compare with an increase of 
65% in insurance in force with U. S. 
life companies in the same period.” 


Social Security 


Aside from the contingent liabili- 
ties assumed and continuing to be 
assumed on the multifarious guaran- 
ties issued by the United States 
Government, an evaluation of our 
economic future must include Social 
Security obligations. Of those re- 
ceiving benefits in 1955, 5.7 millions 
were receiving old age and 2.3 mil- 
lions survivorship benefits. The ag- 
gregate of such benefits was some 
$5 billion. Current receipts in excess 
of current payments were $1.1 bil- 
lion in 1955, making an aggregate 
of such excess receipts of $21.7 





billion. The excess is termed “The 
Old Age and Survivors Insurance 
Trust Fund” and is “invested” in 
U. S. Government obligations, the 
principal and interest on which must 
be taken care of by taxes. This tax 
burden, in addition to recurring cur- 
rent expenses, must be borne out of 
production. And the proportion of 
producers steadily lessening, 
whereas the proportion of consumers 
(old age and survivorship consum- 
ers) is steadily increasing and tend- 
ing to increase more rapidly because 
of longevity, especially at the older 
ages. As compared with the Federal 
“Insurance Trust Fund” of $21.7 
billion self-invested in the own un- 
productive securities of the insurer, 
the life insurance companies had in 
1955 aggregate reserves of some $75 
billion, invested 45% in the produc- 
tive securities of business and in- 
dustry, 32% in mortgages, and all 
of the remainder invested in private 
enterprise, except 9.5% in U. S. 
Governments and 3% in bonds of 
states and other political subdivi- 
sions. And the life insurance invest- 
ments which tend to support our 
dynamic economy have been steadily 
increasing, whereas the contrary is 
to be said of total life insurance in- 
vestments in government obligations, 
which can scarcely be ranked as 
productive borrowings. 

“At the close of 1956, 9.1 million 
individuals were receiving Social 
Security benefits—6.6 million re- 
ceiving old-age benefits and 2.5 
million survivorship benefits. Total 
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HE DID IN 1512* 


YOU CAN IN 1957! 


You can Discover the Difference 
in 1957 faster and easier than the 
explorer above did. If you’re like 
many life underwriters you've 
been exploring for the company 
which can help you make life 
insurance a career instead of a 
job without a definite future. We 
feel we are the company with the 
differences . . . here’s why: 


® Top first year and renewal com- 
missions for General Agents and 
Agents, (Liberal Vesting Pro- 
visions) 

® Office allowahce to General 
Agents. 


@ Lifetime service fee. 

@ Liberal retirement plan. 

©@ Hospital benefits for self, 
dependents. 

®@ Disability income for loss of time 
from sickness or accident. 

®@ Group life insurance. 

© Complete portfolio of modern 
policy forms designed to keep 
your production way ahead of 
competition. 


@ Excellent sub-standard facilities, 
enabling you to serve a larger 
clientele. 


*Juan Ponce de Leon, 
who discovered the 
difference when he 
found Florida while 
searching for ‘‘The 
Fountain of Youth!"’ 


SBCORITY BENEFIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Insurance Tax—Continued 


benefits paid during the year 
amounted to $5.7 billion. The Old 
Age and Survivors Insurance Trust 
Fund increased $856 million to $22.5 
billion at year-end.” (Emphasis 
supplied. ) 

Notwithstanding Lord Keynes 
and his followers, savings are essen- 
tial to our economy. Savings should 
be adequate to provide the necessary 
funds for replacements and for ever- 
expanding capital investment. We 
are seeing and shall see an accelerat- 
ing development of new ideas which 
will speed the rate of obsolescence 
and require vaster replacements. 
Now an important source of such 
saving is found in life insurance. 
One way further to increase that 
resource is not to tax it. For obvi- 
ously this policy of non-taxation 
would not only result in stimulating 
the issuance, but would bring about 
vast additional capital funds with 
corresponding benefit to the national 
economy. Now that the extent of 
Federal taxation is in the public 
mind, this may be the time to ask 
that there should be instituted a pol- 
icy of inquiring into the wisdom of 
a discriminating search for subjects 
of taxation which on their merits 
were better left untaxed. And it 
might be not only high statesmanship 
but practical politics to give careful 
consideration to life insurance as 
being one of the first of these “better 
left untaxed.” 

There are cogent arguments that 
Amendment XIII to the United 
States Constitution is inapplicable 
to life insurance, or should not be 
applied. “Income” of course means 
“net income.” In life insurance, it is 
practically impossible to decide what 
is taxable “income.” Insurance pre- 
miums are in exchange for promises 
to pay on proofs of death. The pre- 
mium is based upon actuarial tables 
of life expectancy. Reserves must 
be set up to enable the insurer to 
fullfill its promises. The adequacy 
of these reserves depends upon the 
return received from the investment 
of these reserves, and the reserves 
required are predicated thereon. 
Hence the reserves and the returns 
thereon cannot be the source of tax- 
able income. 

Among the monumental achieve- 
ments of the medical profession is 


that of lengthening life and continu- 
ing to lengthen life. So the mortality 
tables have undergone radical 
changes, the expected deaths per 
thousand lessened and the premiums 
reduced. Nevertheless by careful 
selection actual mortality still falls 
short of expected. And in “well-run 
insurance companies” (which is 
practically an all-inclusive term) 
actual mortality may fall below 50% 
of the expected. This results in what 
is termed a “mortality saving.” The 
word “saving” is misleading if not 
illusory; it is in large part a post- 
ponement, since the deaths in the 
aggregate will all take place. “It is 
appointed unto each man once to 
die.” These “savings” are relied 
upon as justification for so-called 
“dividends” to policyholders. These 
so-called “savings” should not be re- 
garded as taxable income either to 
the insurer or the insured. The 
“savings” are in large part made 
possible by the continuing number 
of new young lives in the aggregate 
picture. “Dividend” is a misnomer ; 
the policy-holder’s overpayment is 
merely being returned to him pro 
tanto, as a credit against a future 
premium. The aggregate of said 
credits never exceeds the aggregate 
saving in mortality; this fact com- 
pletely refutes any idea of a taxable 
nature as “income.” 


In the foregoing no distinction has 
been made between mutuals and non- 
mutuals because in respect of income 
tax no difference should be made in 
applying the principle of non-tax- 
ability. Since the benefits conferred 
to the body politic are the same 
there is no sound basis for discrimi- 
nation between mutuals and non-mu- 
tuals. Each is entitled to special 
consideration. Inherent in the sub- 
ject matter is service to the state in 
relieving it of grave burdens arising 
from dependency, indigence and 
poverty. That army of 106 million 
policy holders is of superlative im- 
portance to government. And its 
size and vigor and continuous re- 
cruitment depend upon the efforts 
and persuasion of all life insurance 
men. And the 389 “non-mutual” 
companies have recruited more than 
one-third of that vast army. In this 
beneficent effort they must give serv- 
ice comparable to that of the non- 
mutuals. And although I am not 
unmindful of the possibility of un- 
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reasoning prejudice because of losses 
through faulty assessment plans or 
on the other hand that there may 
be some appeal because of the factor 
of capital stock assets in non-mu- 
tuals, the fact is that each group 
keeps the other on its toes. Each 
group exists because of individual 
enterprise and resourcefulness and 
ingenuity and persistence and it 
would be unwise to hamper either 
and a tragic error to tax either group 
out of existence. 


Individual Character 


But the benefit to government, the 
blessing to the millions of individ- 
uals to whom life is made possible 
and meaningful and self-respecting 
through _life-insurance, scarcely 
weigh in the balance against the 
stupendous significance of the final 
benediction: the growth of individ- 
ual character. 


Each applicant for life insurance 
in carrying out the payments of pre- 
miums on the policy he secures 
builds character, that miracle of cre- 
ation by which a man, by a plan of 
self-denial and thoughtfulness for 
others and living up to that self-im- 
posed plan, makes himself a better 
and more worthwhile person. “How 
use doth breed a habit in a man.” 
And how a good habit doth build a 
character in a man. And without 
people of character—reliable, trust- 
worthy, dependable, predictable per- 
sons, what hope would there be for 
this wan, wry world? The shiftless, 
the shallow, the craven, the vacillat- 
ing neer-do-wells we shall have al- 
ways with us—tho’ we trust in 
diminishing numbers, since they 
must be carried on the backs of the 
children of Martha. 


But we can be of good cheer, for 
we have great resources of men of 
character in the vast group of pay- 
ers of premiums on life insurance. 
Read “Isaiah’s Job” by Albert Jay 
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tion) about the Saving Remnant. 
And Matthew Arnold’s hopeful 
treatment of the same theme in his 
“Essays in America” entitled “Num- 
bers’—only 7000 of the Saving 
Remnant in Israel but how many 
more in America ! 


Nock (In brief, Vol. 9, No. 3, of the} : 
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ing message on outdoor posters 
will appear in over 100 cities and 
towns throughout the United 
States and Canada in 1957. 
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Outdoor advertising is an effective 
partner of the Great-West Life \ 
representative in his sales and 


service activities. 
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Insurance Tax—Continued 


For here in America we have in 
life insurance alone 106 million men 
of character, character attained or 
strengthened by the efforts of those 
in the life insurance field. 
“Character is what God knows about 
us.” 

“The great hope of society is in- 
dividual character.” 

“Individuality is everywhere to be 
guarded and honored as the root of 
all good.” 

Because of their self-reliance and 

their inextinguishable will to be 
free, the Swiss people, despite dif- 
ferences of race, language and reli- 
gion, have achieved the miracle of 
unity and freedom. Perhaps this 
helps to explain the miracle of life 
insurance: A Republic sustained and 
upheld by the self-reliance and self- 
denial of free men who believe in 
self-help as against State hand-outs. 
For as Sir Edward Grey said two 
score years ago: 
“No political constitution can en- 
franchise a people, no possessions 
can enrich them, no rank or title 
can ennoble them, unless they have 
solid, manly character and whole- 
some honesty, as the granite rock 
upon which they are built.” 


Federal Income Taxation of Life 
Insurance Companies Under 
Present Law and Prior Thereto 


In view of the unwisdom of any 
tax on life insurance, only brief 
reference will be made to the taxes 
levied under the guise of Federal 
“income” taxes. These fail to allow 
out-and-out credit for each com- 
pany’s actual reserves, and income 
therefrom; and for all actual ex- 
penses of administration and all other 
deductions allowable to business 
corporations in general. Instead the 
law allows all life companies a gen- 
eral “across the board” “reserve and 
other policy liability deduction” of 
871%4% of the first $1,000,000 of 
investment income (less investment 
expenses) and 85% of excess over 
$1,000,000. A brief outline of the 
recent tax laws follows from which 
any knowledgeable person may reach 
his own conclusions. 

The main differences between the 
two laws are: 

(1) Applicable by Law of March 
1956 applied retroactively in 1955, 
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in addition to taxing the income 
from interest, dividends and rents, 
the following items were made tax- 
able: 

(a) Royalties. 

(b) Income from trade or business 
(such as where a company also 
operates a radio station). 

(c) Commitment fees, penalties for 
prepaying loans, etc. 

(2) Under the previous law life in- 
surance companies were entitled to 
a partial deduction for dividends 
received. In some cases this was 


other corporations but only 15% of 
the net investment income is sub- 
jected to tax since a company obtains 
a credit of 85% of its net investment 
income. This results in an effective 
tax rate of about 7.8%,/ie., 52% 
times 15%. Under the prior law 
the tax rate was approximately 
6%4%. In other words, the present 
law provides for about a 20% in- 
crease in the tax rate and in addi- 
tion includes certain items of in- 
vestment income that were not here- 
tofore included. 





Year 1954 
(1) Gross Income 
Interest 
- Dividends 
Rents 
(2) Deductions 
Wholly exempt interest 
Investment expenses 


Taxes 
Real Estate expenses 
Depreciation 

(3) Taxable income before special 
deductions ((2) subtracted 
from (1)) 


(4) Special Deductions 
Interest partially exempt 
Special dividend deduction 
Reserve interest credit 

(5) Taxable income (4) sub- 
tracted from (3) 

(6) Tax on (5) 
3%4% on first $200,000 of (5) 
If (5) is over $200,000—then 
$7,500 plus 6%% of excess 
over $200,000 





Chart Showing Briefly the Methods of Computation 


Year 1955 (also 1956) 
(1) Gross Income 
Interest 
Dividends 
Rents 
Royalties 
Income from trade or business 
Commitment fees, penalties for 
prepaying loans, etc. 
(2) Deductions 
Wholly exempt interest 
Investment expenses 
Taxes 
Real Estate: expenses 
Depreciation 
Depletion of mines and oil wells 
Trade or business deductions 
(3) Net Investment Income—sub- 
tract (2) from (1) 
(4) Net Investment Income allo- 
cable to life insurance reserves: 
Reserve and other policy lia- 
bility deduction 871%4% of 
first $1,000,000 of (3) 
85% of excess 





85% of dividends received ; in others 
it was 62.115%. This special divi- 
dend deduction was eliminated by 
the March 1956 law. 

(3) Additional deductions were al- 
lowed under the March 1956 law 
for depletion of mines and oil wells, 
as well as the expenses incurred in 
the operating of a trade or business. 
These deductions were granted be- 
cause the income from these sources 
was made taxable. 

(4) Under the previous law the tax 
rate was 334% on the first $200,000 
of net investment income and 614% 
on the excess. Under the present 


Special interest deduction 

(5) Life Insurance Taxable In- 
come—subtract (4) from (3) 

(6) Partially exempt interest 

(7) Normal tax of 30% on (5)— 
(6) 

(8) Surtax 22% on (5) less $5,500 

No credit for any expenses except 
investment expenses. 

No credit for general administration 
expenses or disbursements for 
which other corporations are en- 
titled to claim credit. 

No distinction between pension re- 
serves and other reserves, with a 
resulting discrimination against 
life companies and in favor of trust 





law the tax rates are the same as 


companies. 
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N SOME STATES statutes affecting 
Lodrerthiee have been in effect for 
many years, generally dating from 
about the time of the Armstrong 
investigation. (These early statutes 
refer to life insurance and not to 
accident and sickness coverage.) 
Early regulatory attempts occurred 
in Illinois in 1944 when the Insur- 
ance Department formally promul- 
gated seven advertising rules, which 
were thought to be adequate to 
cover the problems then existing. ‘In 
1947, the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners adopted 
its model Fair Trade Practice Act 
which included sections on advertis- 
ing. In December 1948, the NAIC 
accepted and commended to the vari- 
ous Commissioners a statement of 
sixteen principles for the preparation 
of advertising and solicitation mate- 
tial for accident and sickness insur- 
ance, These are important because 
the new advertising rules adopted in 
December, 1955, follow them rather 
closely. 


Five years later, in 1953, we saw 
such things developing as the critical 
article on accident and sickness in- 
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surance in Readers Digest, the 
Wolverton and Langer Committee 
hearings in Washington on the ade- 
quacy of coverages and regulation, 
and the scathing articles in the 
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BERNARD K. SPRUNG, 
Associate Counsel 
The Equitable Life Assurance 
_ Society of the United States 


Scripps-Howard Newspapers on the 
shortcomings of the accident and 
sickness business. 

In 1954, on the industry side of 
the business, an NAIC—Industry 
study was being made of accident 
and sickness complaints. The two 
accident and sickness associations, 
then the so-called “Bureau” and 
“Conference,” adopted codes of 
ethical standards to be complied with 
by its member companies. The 
NAIC—Industry study found only 
a very small percentage of complaints 
compared to the total business writ- 
ten and these complaints related 
primarily to: 

(1) pre-existing conditions, 

(2) delay in replying to letters and 
in processing claims, 

(3) difficulties with the agent or 
adjuster, and 

(4) renewability or cancellation. 
The NAIC, accordingly, only sug- 
gested in June 1954, the passage of 
state laws which would cover the 
abuses found to exist. 

The Federal Trade Commission in 
the meantime launched its probe and 
beginning in October 1954 began its 
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citation of some forty-one companies 
for misleading advertising. These 
citations were directed to eight gen- 
eral areas such as termination pro- 
visions; the extent of coverage; 
maximum dollar limits; the begin- 
ning time of coverage; the health 
status of the applicant; the sale of 
the plan; benefits alleged to be pay- 
able for life ; and additional benefits 
that might be advertised. By this 
time some in the industry wanted to 
ask the Federal Trade Commission 
for a Trade Practice Conference, 
while others thought the NAIC 
should call its own Trade Practice 
Conference. Intertwined with the 
latter, was the idea that an advertis- 
ing code could be developed which 
would cure any ills, real or fancied, 
and at the same time FTC interven- 
tion in this field could be curbed. 


New Code 


Switching direction completely, 
due to the pressures of moment, the 
NAIC at its June 1955 meeting di- 
rected immediate completion of a 
new code of rules designed to cover 
advertising. In September 1955 a 
joint committee of the NAIC and 
Industry began the actual drafting. 
In less than three months following 


many meetings and the contributory 
(Continued on the next page) 
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work of many people, nine pages 
of rules were submitted to the NAIC 
meeting in December 1955. 

Considering all the circumstances 
and the available time, this was in- 
deed an excellent job. Yet to obtain 
a set of rules on which there could 
be no question, much more time 
and reflection was needed. However, 
the urgency of the situation de- 
manded that the NAIC take prompt 
action and have an end product 
adopted promptly. It was admitted 
that the rules had shortcomings, but 
there was always time for amend- 
ment and, furthermore, there was 
to be an Interpretive Guide in which 
the fuzzy areas could be explained. 
Thus, the NAIC advertising rules 
for accident and sickness insurance 
were born, sired by pressure and 
damed by haste. 


Some twenty-four states have 
since adopted these rules. The most 
significant action taken was that by 
the New York insurance depart- 
ment. It realized that a literal read- 
ing and interpretation of the rules 
could well have the effect of killing 
all advertising, other than possibly 
so-called institutional advertising. 
Such a result was not intended by the 
NAIC, nor was that the purpose of 
the Federal Trade Commission in 
issuing its complaints. 


Drafted Preamble 


The New York department called 
in representatives of a cross section 
of companies doing business in the 
state for a practical appraisal of the 
situation. Following these discus- 
sions the Department drafted a pre- 
amble with which it promulgated the 
tules. This preamble is a very im- 
portant document ; it states the rules 
are not intended to change the es- 
sential purpose of accident and sick- 
ness advertising or limit the ways 
and means by which it may properly 
seek to serve this purpose, as they 
are intended only to prevent ad- 
vertising which tends to mislead or 
deceive. Significantly, it was pointed 
out that the disclosure of policy pro- 
visions required: in advertising 
should have a reasonable relation- 
ship to the content, detail, character, 
purpose and use of the advertise- 
ment, and the nature of the excep- 
tions, reductions, limitations and 
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other qualifications involved. It has 
become known as the “Rule of 
Reason.” 


Next, early in 1956 the Federal 
Trade Commission called a Trade 
Practice Conference on its own mo- 
tion and at this conference, repre- 
sentatives of the NAIC and Industry 
outlined the NAIC rules. The pre- 
sentation followed very closely what 
later was to become the Interpretive 
Guide. Thereafter the FTC adopted 
its rules. At first glance, these may 
appear to be different than the 
NAIC version, but that is due 
primarily to the language in which 
they are couched. Rules 2, 5 and 
14, might be cited as examples of 
differences, but I feel these are in 
minor areas and for all practical 
purposes both sets of rules can be 
regarded as substantially the same. 
In any event, when dealing with pos- 
sibly questionable areas of differ- 
ences both sets of rules should be 
complied with until the matter of 
FTC jurisdiction is settled. 


Not Official 


In June 1956, the NAIC adopted 
its Interpretive Guide. This guide 
was not to be regarded as an official 
act or recommendation of the NAIC, 
but simply as a guide for reference 
only in such situations as it may be 
found to be useful. If it is not offi- 
cial, what good is it? It must be 
recalled that the FTC had no such 
guide, and the NAIC probably did 
not wish to adopt one which in any 
way might be construed as “water- 
ing down” the rules. Nevertheless, 
the guide should be viewed as ex- 
planatory of what was intended by 
the rules as the latter are very broad, 
general and perhaps not precise 
enough when applied to a specific 
advertisement. This is best evi- 
denced by the fact that the rules run 
approximately nine pages, while the 
Interpretive Guide requires at least 
twice as many pages to explain 
them. 

This background leads to several 
conclusions : 

First, the rules go far beyond any 
abuses or problems which may have 
existed in the accident and sickness 
field. 

Second, until the jurisdiction of the 
FTC is settled, it would not be wise 
to regard the Interpretive Guide as 





loosening up the rules in any way 
because the FTC has no such guide. 
Third, nevertheless the Interpretive 
Guide can be taken into account in 
interpreting the rules of either the 
NAIC or the FTC. There is no 
question about this from the stand- 
point of the NAIC, and from the 
standpoint of the FTC there is at 
least logic and moral support for a 
similar conclusion, because the gist 
of the guide was used in explaining 
the rules to the FTC which subse- 
quently adopted substantially the 
same rules. 





Fourth, the “Rule of Reason” must 
be taken into account if advertising 
is to continue. Significantly, the 
New York Preamble is adopted in 
substance in the introduction of the 
Interpretive Guide under the head- 
ing of “Basic Principles of Interpre- 
tation.” Thus, you can take into 
account whether the advertising is 
a mere invitation to inquire, whether 
it is the principal sales document 
designed to. invite an offer to con- 
tract, or whether it is purely institu- 
tional advertising. 


Fifth, the rules as drafted were pin- 
pointed toward individual accident 
and health insurance. They were 
not drafted with group insurance in 
mind. Despite the fact that the 
breadth of some definitions later 
swept group insurance in, a different 
interpretation must be placed upon 
the rules from the standpoint of this 
type of coverage. This is recog- 
nized in the introduction to the 
Guide which outlines seven funda- 
mental differences in group insur- 
ance which must be taken into ac- 
count, 


Rereading Necessary 


To be thoroughly understood both 
the rules and the Interpretive Guide 
must be read and reread several 
times. Therefore, without. a pre- 
liminary study, specific comment 
would not be particularly enlighten- 
ing. Generally, however, I might 
again refer to the sixteen principles 
advanced by the NAIC in December 
1948, which give a general idea of 
the scope of the current rules, al- 
though the rules naturally are more 
explicit, as rules should be. 

The first six are the most com- 
plicated. Speaking generally only, 
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Section 1 covers definitions and out- 
lines the type of material that may 
be covered, namely, all of that which 
goes to the public in an effort to 
solicit new business. The guide cov- 
ers the special treatment to be given 
to group insurance material. 

Section 2 states that advertising 
shall be truthful and not misleading 
in fact or in implication. In part, it 
relates to the use of insurance ter- 
minology which has little or no 
meaning to the public and prevents 
the use of such words or phrases 
unless the meaning is made clear. 


No Exaggeration 


Section 3 covers the advertising of 
benefits payable, losses covered, or 
premiums payable. It is divided into 
two parts. One deals with deceptive 
words, phrases or illustrations which 
concerns phraseology which may 
exaggerate the extent of policy bene- 
fits or minimize the cost by over- 
statement or incompleteness. The 
other part extends the principle of 
exaggeration by stating that when 
you talk in terms of dollar amount, 
period of time for which any benefit 
is payable, cost of the policy, or 
specific policy benefit or loss for 
which such benefit is payable, then 
certain of the limitations, exceptions 
and reductions affecting the benefit 
must also be set forth. In other 
words, if you mention these things, 
the only way you can avoid exag- 
geration is to mention the limita- 
tions, exceptions and reductions. 
This is one of the sections in which 
it is imperative to apply the “Rule 
of Reason” and take into considera- 
tion the detail, character, purpose, 
use and entire content of the adver- 
tisement. This section generally ap- 
plies to advertisements that are ex- 
tensive enough to be in the nature 
of an offer to contract. It may not 
apply to mere invitations to inquire 
if they are not complete enough, let 
us say, to give the reader a general 
idea not only of what he would re- 
ceive but also what it will cost. This 
section seldom will be applied to 
institutional advertising. 
Section 4 covers the necessity for 
disclosing policy provisions relating 
to renewability, cancelability and 
termination, outlining the types of 
cases included and the manner of 
(Continued on page 46) 
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every month 


Continental talks to 


the men who read 


A couple of months ago, Conti- 
nental Assurance began an advertising 
program in Time Magazine. 

This program is made up of a series 
of straightforward ads like the ones 
shown here. Each of these will con- 
tain a short message of importance to 
businessmen ... telling them of the 
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Watch for these messages in Time. This program will create new prospects 
...and broaden opportunities in ordinary and group insurance fields. 
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new efforts Continental is making in 
the field of Life Insurance. 

Already we have enjoyed a gratify- 
ing reaction from our advertisements 
on Quantity Discount and Small Group 
Plans. The subjects and policies we 
will treat in future months will be of 
equal timeliness. 
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Tell your client or prospect that his earning | 


power is his chief asset. 


Tell him he can protect himself against loss 
of this valuable asset when he becomes dis- 
abled through accident or sickness. 


Then tell him how a MILICO Disability 
policy which is Non-Cancellable and Guar- 
anteed Renewable to age 65 (women to 
age 60) with a guaranteed level premium 
will round out his entire insurance program 
and provide funds to assist in restoring in- 
come lost through disability. 


TUhere 1s No Substitute for Zuali 


YOUR CLIENTS NEED THE BEST 


Not only does a MILICO Disability poli 
provide you with another highly importar 
and attractive type of insurance to sell, b 
it actually creates more life insurance sales 
It opens up a new field of opportunity whic 
you, as a progressive insurance counselo 
will not want to overlook. 


MILICO Non-cancellable Disability Insu 
ance gives you a fine chance to rendd 
greater service and to increase your 0 

income. Start now. The field of non-can 
cellable disability coverage beckons yo 


We welcome your request for additional information 


NON-CANCELLABLE e GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 


DISABILITY 


INCOME PROTECTION 


MASSACHUSETTS INDEMNITY AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPAN 


Home Office: 654 Beacon Street 


- - + Boston, Massachusetts 









JOHN P. WYATT, M.D. 
Professor of Pathology 
St. Louis University 
School of Medicine 


Fae | )EFORE LAUNCHING into a review 
5 Be occupational lung diseases due 
“to dusts or chemicals, a word on 
terminology is in order. 

{ The term pneumoconiosis is in 
mm essence, all chronic lung changes 
| directly attributable to the inhalation 
'of dusts and chemicals. The label 
pneumoconiosis is a non-specific 
term, not a disease entity! From 
the standpoint of clarity, in the in- 
terest of both legal and medical pro- 
fessions, the specific type of an occu- 
pational lung disease should be 
spelled out. 
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Early Days of Silicosis 


ty pol The fundamental lesion in silicosis 
mportaml has a consistent pattern which holds 
Sell, bl for a number of different mining 
ace sale@ areas in which there has been ex- 
ity whic§ posure to high concentrations of free 
ounselog silica. The dust hazard responsible 
for this pattern between the years 
1890-1935 was very great. 
ity Insut With the disintegration of tin ore 
| §} mining in England at the beginning 
o rend@ of the 20th century, these disbanded 
jour OV 


workers sought employment in the 
non-cal§ South African gold fields and in the 
ons yOW§ diverse mining areas of the United 
States and Mexico. They brought 
with them poor mining habits, dor- 
mant tuberculosis, and nomadism, 
the miner’s prerogative. 

These three features, no doubt, 
c played a prominent role between 
1900 and 1935 in spreading the 
N “scourge of the mine” in this country 
and in other countries in which rich 
ore areas were being ripped apart. 

From my own observations, and 
from leading investigators contribut- 
ing to the medical literature, it seems 
probable that severe degrees of sili- 
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Industrial Lung Disease | 


cosis such as were described in the 
first thirty years of the 20th century 
are now no longer produced. Not 
only has the severity decreased but 
the length of exposure needed before 
silicosis develops has greatly in- 
creased. The most striking feature 
is that the nodules are fewer in 
number, localised and practically 
confined to the upper and posterior 
parts of the lungs. The disease does 
not now invade beyond these strong- 
holds. 

Most of the cases observed re- 
cently have been in foundry work- 
ers. In these workers the complica- 
tion of tuberculosis appears to be 
reduced and confluence of the sili- 
cotic nodules is uncommon. The 
workers die from other conditions, 
such as Bright’s disease, malignant 
hypertension or malignant growths 
unrelated to the lung. 

The problem today is to assess the 
degree of disability and determine, 
if possible, that the limited degree 
of micronodular silicosis produced 
pulmonary disability either through 
fibrosis or adaptive bronchovascular 
changes or that death was hastened. 


Aided by These Three 


This lessened severity of silica 
pneumoconiosis and sharply cur- 
tailed incidence is attributable to 
excellent housekeeping in the major- 
ity of manufacturing plants, careful 
tracing of tuberculous carriers, and 
thirdly, with the knowledge that 
widows now control 70% of the 
wealth in the country, there is no 
need on their part to marry again, 
infecting their second and third hus- 
bands with tuberculosis! 

There are two other facets of 
silica pneumoconiosis which might 
be touched on; one is the differing 
susceptibility of individuals in de- 
veloping silicosis, and the other is 









the possibility of eliminating silicosis 
completely as an occupational hazard 
in siliceous industries. 

Some years ago Riddell worked 
out the following time table on the 
incidence of silicosis. 

Working ten years in: 

Gold mining—1 in 24 men de- 
velops silicosis. 

Foundry—1 in 228 men develops 
silicosis. 

Porcelain—1 in 933 men develops 
silicosis. 


Varying Concentrations 


The differing incidence of silicosis 
in the different industrial areas can 
be explained by the varying concen- 
trations of dust. But the interesting 
aspect, which is worthy of future 
investigation is that many men es- 
cape the crippling disease even 
though apparently working under 
similar conditions as the individual 
afflicted with silicosis. 

As to the second aspect, in mod- 
ern plants probably dust suppres- 
sive measures are as effective as it 
is possible to make them. A preven- 
tive or therapeutic feature directed 
against the development of silicosis 
but which needs further research is 
the possibility of introducing an 
antidotal component into the Jung, 
to prevent the pernicious micro- 
particles of silica from going into 
solution and causing aggressive 
nodular scars within the lung. 

This, in essence, is the most satis- 
factory explanation for silicosis; 
antidotal neutralization of this action 
may lead to the eradication of the 
disease and its disappearance from 
the roles of workman’s compensa- 
tion acts. On this point, it has been 
commented on in medical-legal cir- 
cles that a paradoxical relationship 
exists between incidence of disease 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Lung Disease—Continued 


and litigious interest! The current 
position of silicosis is an illustration 
of this expression. 

The question of slowly developing 
complications following upon remote 
exposures to noxious agents or per- 
nicious dusts represents one of the 
plagues which afflict the medical and 
legal professions. It is one that re- 
quires careful analysis, with the ex- 
penditure of every effort to recon- 
struct the chain of events, before any 
precipitate legal decision is appended. 


Relation to Lung Cancer 


An alleged relationship between 
lung cancer and silica pneumoconi- 
osis has been put forward. On this 
it should be remembered that the 
incidence of lung cancer is quite 
high in the general population and 
unrelated to the siliceous industries. 
A recent survey of 1,438 cases of 
silicosis showed an incidence of 
0.70% lung cancer, and in 1,393 
non-underground population cases, 
there was an incidence of 0.93%. 
Only in hematite miners, in which 
there is a heavy admixture of iron 
with silica, has there been any evi- 
dence adduced for an increment in 
lung cancer. 

The frequency of lung cancer in 
male non-miners (hematite area) 





was reported as 2.0%. This recent 
study by J. S. Faulds indicates that 
several factors may be operating in 
the development of lung cancer un- 
der these particular circumstances. 

The years 1940-1957 have been 
crucial years of re-examination. 
Cummins and Sladden had con- 
sidered the shortness of breath in 
miners to be due to a form of sili- 
cosis modified by the accumulation 
of coal dust ; yet these findings were 
in miners who had done no “hard 
heading” (drilling through siliceous 
rock). At the same time the anthra- 
cite coal fields of Pennsylvania were 
surveyed and the lung shadows of 
the miners on the basis of radio- 
graphic studies were graded as I, 
II, or III degrees of anthraco-sili- 
cosis. 

Although it had been noted that 
in these miners’ lungs the percentage 
content of free silica was low, the 
radiological changes were attributed 
to the long exposure of dustier sys- 
tems of mining, producing a high 
total storage of silica. The conclu- 
sion of this report from the anthra- 
cite Pennsylvania fields was hedged 
by the remark that “Silica is usually 
the fibrosing agent, although ad- 
herence to the general term pneu- 
moconiosis still seems desirable.” 

Then Gough uncovered in 1940 
that laborers loading steamships 
with. bituminous coal developed a 
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distinctive pneumoconiosis that was 
directly attributable to the action of 
coal, not silica. This lead. to a com- 
plete survey of the South Wales 
coal field by a number of investi- 
gators, firmly establishing that coal 
dust itself can produce pulmonary 
fibrosis. In England now coal min- 
ers’ pneumoconiosis is an accepted 
entity recognized by both the medical 
and legal professions. 

In the United States, the extent of 
this disease is not known, but there 
are a few scattered reports that in- 
dicate its existence cloaked under 
the terms “anthracosis” or “miner 
asthma.” Although the controversial 
aspects and the factors which hinder 
the investigation of this condition 
are recognized, it was felt that an 
effort to label “coal workers’ pneu- 
moconiosis” as a genuine disease en- 
tity was warranted. 

It is customary in textbooks and 
other writings to quote silica as a 
hazardous dust and to regard coal 
as a harmless dust. But Gough 
says, “In our experience the dust 
of commercial coal is harmful when 
breathed in the quantities in which 
miners and other coal workers in 
Wales have been exposed during 
the last thirty years.” 

In coal workers there appears to 
be three distinct forms of pneumo- 
coniosis involving three different 
pathological processes. First, there 
is the relatively uncommon classical 
silicosis seen in men engaged wholly 
or mainly in drilling or hewing rock 
and cutting through strata which 
separate the coal seams. Hard head- 
ing is the name given to this occupa- 
tion. 


Two Distinct Phases 


On the other hand, there are two 
distinctive phases of “coal workers’ 
pneumoconiosis.” First, there is the 
so-called “benign pneumoconiosis,” 
as referred to by most writers, in 
which foci of coal dust occur 
throughout the lung and in relation 
to these, focal emphysema develops. 
The pathological implication is that 
the emphysema is mechanically pro- 
duced by the deposition of coal dust. 
The other phase is a late develoy- 
mental one of massive fibrosis super- 
imposed on “simple” pneumoconi- 


osis. These massive lesions appear 


to be the result of infection develop- 
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LIFE AND CASUALTY is going places! 












PartiZipator Policy. 


More and more business men are “taking 
time out" to buy Life and Casualty's 


sensational new low cost Executive 
% 


Participating, it is 


issued only in amounts of $25,000 or more 
. . . creating a lucrative and prestige- 
building market for L & C field men. It pays 


to be with a company that is “going places." 





ing in a dust-laden lung and the 
infection appears to be tuberculosis. 
This third form is called “infective 
massive pneumoconiosis.” 


In this third type of infective mas- 
sive pneumoconiosis, because of the 
great amount of fibrous tissue, the 
progress of the disease is slow and 
death usually results from conges- 
tive heart failure. This is directly 
attributable to the encroachment of 
the fibrous tissue upon the pulmo- 
nary vessels which increases greatly 
the work-effort required of the right 
heart, eventually ending in failure. 


The rank of coal appears to 
influence the disease process. Extra- 
polating from the evidence put for- 
ward by the South Wales investiga- 
tion, one would anticipate that the 
anthracite coal fields of Pennsyl- 
vania would produce a higher inci- 
dence of coal miners’ pneumoconio- 
sis than the bituminous fields of 
Utah. 


To determine the true cause of 
death of coal miners dying in their 
fifties and sixties requires a post 
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mortem examination with detailed 
quantitative studies of the heart-lung 
alterations. It is only by such 
studies that the true nature of the 
shadows in the chest can be deter- 
mined. 

Shadows in the chest in the coal 
worker do not necessarily mean an 
occupational disease. Far too fre- 
quently such an indiscriminate di- 
agnosis leads to unnecessary legal 
entanglements, raises false hopes of 
compensability and burdens the ad- 
ministration of management. 

On dusts, akin to coal in that they 
too were previously regarded as in- 
nocuous, it is conceivable that in- 
halation of iron in quantities over 
many years, or barium, or graphite, 
or carbon black, could produce a 
disabling lung disorder. But such 
cases have to be carefully evaluated, 
as certain elements, because of their 
high atomic number, as iron and 
barium, are opaque to X-rays and 
produce shadowings of the chest 
fields. This, of itself, does not mean 
disability ! 

Most silicates in the natural state 


are not responsible for fibrotic con- 
tractures of the lung, although in the 
packing and shipping sections of in- 
dustrial plants concerned with the 
commercial preparations of such 
substances, the atmospheres are fre- 
quently dusty. 

With diatomaceous earth widely 
used in the United States and ex- 
tensively mined, sacked, graded and 
treated in Southern California, the 
problem may be somewhat different. 
Diatomaceous earth has many uses 
as a filter for dynamite, abrasives, 
polishes, extenders and building 
materials. The crude native diato- 
maceous earth, (salt water type) 
from California, exists as amorphous 
hydrated silica (opal). Daily in- 
halation of this dust over some years 
may produce diffuse linear lung 
shadows. Fresh water diatomaceous 
earth does not appear to have this 
stimulatory property. 

In handling of agricultural prod- 
ucts, directly or indirectly, thousands 
of workers are involved. Respiratory 
tract symptoms and signs, loosely 


(Continued on page 4) 
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. CA gives General American Life 
Representatives added Sales Tool 


Unusual and appealing when § $10,000 MASTERPLAN—AGE 30 
it was first introduced less § 
than five years ago, Master- 
plan becomes even more 
attractive with the second | Before After 
increased dividend scale ap- 
plicable to it. With few 
exceptions, all Ordinary 
policies benefit from the new 
scale effective July 1, 1957. Excess of Cash Value Over Net 

ORR SPS ek RS ‘ $ 561.70 
Here is the new story Qi ‘‘verageGainter Year. ..... . $28.10 


General American Life rep- 
. *Illustrations assume Annual Dividends based on present experience 
ntatives have to tell. and their continuance for the period shown. The Termination 
Dividend is a projection based on current conditions. Dividends 

Check the chart. Note the and their continuance cannot, of course, be guaranteed. 
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Gross Annual Premium—$305.20 


Cash Results—end of twenty years* 
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QUESTION 6 


“Such terms as ‘working cap- 
ital’ and ‘circulating assets’ sug- 
gest that an important function 
of management is to maintain a 
regular conversion of cash into 
other working assets and back 
again into cash. This concept of 
flow, or circulation, can also be 
made to include the fixed assets.” 

(a) Explain carefully how the 
concept of flow or circulation can 
be made to include the fixed 
assets. 

(b) Describe the factors that 
affect the need of a firm for work- 
ing capital. 

(c) Briefly evaluate the merits 
of each of the following as a 
means of increasing a firm’s 
working capital: (1) a five-year 
term loan from a life insurance 
company, (2) a debenture bond 
issue, and (3) a nine-month bank 
loan. 


Answer to Question 6 


(a) In the same way that raw 
materials move through the produc- 
tion process, into finished goods in- 
ventory and through sales are con- 
verted into accounts receivable and 
back again into cash, the fixed plant 
and equipment may be thought of 
as flowing into finished goods as 
the former wear out during the 
production process. Production is 
a process of combining raw materials, 
labor and equipment to make a 
finished product. The wear and tear 
experienced by the plant and equip- 
ment adds value to this finished 
product. A part of the normal cost 
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PART D—FINANCE 


Composite Answers (Continued) 


of production is, therefore, the nor- 
mal depreciation of plant and equip- 
ment. Conventional accounting re- 
quires the recognition of this flow 
of the fixed assets into the finished 
product by charging depreciation ex- 
pense and setting up depreciation 
reserves. The selling price of each 
finished article incorporates a por- 
tion of the fixed capital which has 
gone into the finished product. 
Therefore, the circular flow would 
include fixed assets in this way: the 
decline in the value of the equipment 
is transferred to the finished goods ; 
the sale of the finished goods pro- 
duces accounts receivable which in 
turn are converted to cash; the 
circular flow of capital is completed 
when a portion of the cash is used 
to purchase or repair the fixed assets. 

(b) The need of a business firm 
for working capital depends upon 
several factors. (1) If the business 
is associated with the production or 
sale of a staple product, the uniform 
and dependable flow of cash into the 
firm will probably be adequate to 
meet the firm’s current liabilities. 
But a firm whose sales are subject 
to pronounced seasonal peaks may 
have considerable need for working 
capital to finance inventory accumu- 
lations or to carry customers on 
credit. (2) The firm will require a 
large amount of working capital if 
a lengthy production period requires 
a large amount of cash to be tied 
up in raw materials, goods in process 
and finished inventory. The shorter 
the production period the less the 
firm will have to invest in such items. 
(3) The nature of the production 
process of some enterprises requires 
a larger outlay during the produc- 
tion cycle than for others. Some 
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businesses require a smaller volume 
of current assets in relation to fixed 
assets than others. Public utilities, 
for example, have smaller relative 
need for working capital than does 
a manufacturer, since their produc- 
tion process is instantaneous and 
they carry practically no inventories. 

(4) The nature of the operations 
of many business firms requires the 
acquisition of raw materials or com- 
ponent parts in one season whereas 
they will not be used for several 
months. This requirement for sea- 
sonality of purchases by the firm 
increases its need for working cap- 
ital. (5) The nature of the credit 
terms available to many firms enables 
them to reduce their need for work- 
ing capital. On the other hand, some 
firms that do not enjoy the same 
opportunity of buying on credit 
must extend considerable credit to 
their own customers. Naturally, the 
credit terms available and the credit 
terms which the firm must extend 
to its customers are both impertant 
in determining the amount of work- 
ing capital needed by the firm. 

(6) The seasonality of sales also 
affects the need for working capital. 
If the manufacturer must produce 
during nine months and accumulate 
an inventory to meet sales demand 
of three months duration, his need 
for working capital will be con- 
siderably greater than a manufac- 
turer whose sales are uniform 
throughout the year. A straw hat 
manufacturer, for example, builds 
up his stock over several months for 
sales during two or three months. 
(7) Increases in the prices of the 
raw materials used by a manufac- 
turer or increases in the prices of 

(Continued on the next page) 
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goods carried in inventory by a 
wholesaler or a retailer will increase 
the need for working capital to carry 
these inventories. Occasionally, busi- 
ness firms increase their inventories 
of raw materials, as well as finished 
goods, in anticipation of an upswing 
in the business cycle or in expecta- 
tion of higher prices for raw ma- 
terials and finished goods. 


(8) If the volume of business of 
the firm is expanding rapidly this 
may mean an increase in the need 
for working capital to carry the 
necessary increase in inventories, or 
to handle the increased volume of 
credit sales. (9) The efficiency of 
the management of the firm is an 
important factor affecting the need 
of the firm for working capital. An 
efficient management can speed the 
turnover of its inventory, by elimi- 
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nating obsolete and unnecessary 
stock, and by keeping its accounts 
receivable low through a strict col- 
lection policy. Particularly, man- 
agement should avoid the temptation 
to utilize cash needed for working 
capital purposes to acquire fixed 
assets. 

(10) Some firms require increased 
working capital because they in- 
clude slow moving items in their 
inventories since an extra profit_can 
be made by carrying such items. 
Likewise, the maintenance of cus- 
tomer good will may argue for a 
more varied inventory or the stock- 
ing of slow moving items. 

(ce) (1) The term working cap- 
ital refers to the excess of current 
assets over current liabilities. Ac- 
cording to this time honored defini- 
tion, working capital refers to that 
portion of the current assets which 
has been supplied by the long-term 
investors in the business and should 
not be considered to be synonymous 
with total current assets. 

A five-year term loan from a life 
insurance company would supply the 
intermediate needs of the firm for 
working capital One advantage 
would be the avoidance of the under- 
writing charges which might be 
necessary in the case of a public 
offering of a bond issue. It would 
also eliminate the necessity of regis- 
tering the offering with the SEC and 
therefore would eliminate the red 
tape required in an issue registered 
with the SEC, including the prepara- 
tion of a registration statement and 
a prospectus. 

(2) Since a debenture bond issue 
would be outstanding for a period of 
years it would provide an increase in 
the firm’s current assets without 
increasing its current liabilities. 
Therefore, the debenture bond would 
provide an increase in the working 
capital of the firm. Debenture bonds 
are secured by no specific assets. All 
unsecured creditors thus have an 
equal right to share along with the 
debenture bondholders in all of the 
assets of the firm which are not 
otherwise pledged. Thus, deben- 
tures may be used where it is de- 
sirable to increase the permanent 
working capital of the business and 
at the same time preserve the general 
unsecured credit of the firm by show- 
ing no preference among creditors. 

(3) Although a nine-month bank 
loan will increase a firm’s current 
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assets and may thus be of assistance 
in expanding operations, technically 
it does not increase the firm’s work- 
ing capital, The nine-month bank 
loan increases the firm’s current lia- 
bilities to the same extent it increases 
its current asset “cash.” The net 
result is no change in the working 
capital position of the firm. The 
additional funds may be used, how- 
ever, for relatively short-term needs 
even though the working capital as 
such is not increased, 


QUESTION 7 


“The process of charging de- 
preciation expense and setting up 
valuation reserves limits the net 
income available for dividends 
and retains resources which 
would otherwise be distributed. 
Such a policy does not, however, 
insure the replacement of the 
particular assets which are being 
depreciated. Likewise, the estab- 
lishment of a sinking fund re- 
serve does not guarantee the pay- 
ment of the bond issue which the 
sinking fund reserve is designed 
to protect.” 

(a) Why does not the setting 
up of valuation reserves insure 
the replacement of assets which 
are being depreciated ? 

(b) How can a firm’s depreci- 
ation policy serve to retain funds 
for the firm’s use? 

(c) Distinguish between a 
sinking fund and a sinking fund 
reserve. 


Answer to Question 7 


(a) A valuation reserve is a de- 
duction from an asset in the balance 
sheet and is set up for the purpose of 
recording the accrued loss in the 
value of that asset. Although popu- 
lar usage of the term “reserve” sug- 
gests a fund set aside for some 
special purpose or emergency, under 
conventional accounting practice the 
accountant recognizes depreciation 
of plant and equipment as an expense 
of doing business by debiting “de- 
preciation expense” and crediting 
“reserve for depreciation.” Thus, 
the book value of the asset is re- 
duced by creating an off setting 
valuation reserve account rather than 
reducing the value of the asset 
directly. 
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Fullmer Tebbs tells you 
about Opportunity with 
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“New states ... 
new management 
opportunity for you!” 


. . . says Fullmer Tebbs, successful Occidental manager in 
Salt Lake City. “Our Company is moving fast—the biggest 
expansion program in our 50-year history. Naturally, this 
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goods to sell, too . . . like Occidental’s new non-cancellable 


disability. It’s a real Agency builder. I know!” 


Attention: Excellent management opportuni- 
ties are now available in Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee. Write ’Cou 
Browne, vice president in charge of agencies. 
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However, since this reserve is fre- 
quently not funded it cannot insure 
replacement of the asset being de- 
preciated. The creation of the valua- 
tion reserve does have the effect of 
reducing the amount of “free” sur- 
plus. This restriction on surplus is 
balanced by some item or items on 
the asset side of the balance sheet. 
However, the balancing amount on 
the asset side may be in any one of 


several items including accounts re- 
ceivable, inventory, or fixed plant 
and equipment and, therefore, is not 
available in a liquid form to be used 
in replacing a specific asset. Also, 
the decision to replace the capital 
asset is independent of the decision 
to charge depreciation expense and 
set up a valuation reserve. Manage- 
ment may decide not to replace the 
(Continued on the next page) 
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depreciated asset. Furthermore, if 
a specific fund were set up to match 
the increase in the valuation reserve 
such a fund might still be inadequate 
to replace the depreciated asset since 
replacement cost may be consider- 
ably greater than the original cost 
of the depreciated asset. 

(b) If a firm follows a policy of 


recognizing depreciation of plant and 
equipment as a cost that must be 
recovered from the sales dollar and 
establishes a valuation reserve, the 
firm is in effect setting aside a part 
of the earnings for the year which 
should not be paid out in the form 
of dividends to stockholders. This 
restriction on the availability of 
“free” surplus for dividends does 
serve to retain funds within the firm 


Our F0h Anniversary Year 


ima 18G7 when the Silver Engine, “America,” 
typified the last word in transportation, the Equitable 
Life of Iowa became the first life insurance company 
in Iowa. As a pioneer, it had no formal training pro- 


gram to offer its agents. 


TODAY the Company offers its agents a care- 
fully-planned, long-range training program to enable 
them to serve better the insurance needs of the 
public; at the same time, they are assured of 
greater success as career life underwriters. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA 
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for expansion or working capital 
purposes. To the extent that the 
firm depreciates its fixed assets at a 
rapid rate it will be increasing the 
retention of funds within the firm. 

The firm might decide to set up 
a specific asset account to provide 
for funding the reserve. This would 
assure the availability of the funds 
either for replacement of the depreci- 
ated assets or for other use, but 
funding the reserve would not serve 
to retain any larger volume of funds 
within a firm than if no specific fund 
were established. Funding would 
merely assure the availability of the 
funds retained for the specific pur- 
pose or purposes designated. 


(c) A “sinking fund” is an asset 
created by the regular setting aside 
of specific amounts by the busi- 
ness firm to be invested in accord- 
ance with a bond indenture or pur- 
suant to some other contract or 
agreement. A “sinking fund re- 
serve” is an account on the credit 
side of the -balance sheet to record 
the transfer of amounts from the 
earned surplus account designed to 
restrict the amount of “free” surplus. 
This device reduces the amount of 
“free” surplus from which dividends 
may be paid and in effect forces the 
retention of earnings within the busi- 
ness firm. 


Corporations frequently establish 
both a “sinking fund” and a “sink- 
ing fund reserve” in accordance with 
the indenture under which bonds are 
issued. The “sinking fund,” being 
an asset, may increase by virtue of 
the regular payments into it and 
ultimately equal the amount needed 
to retire the bonds at maturity. The 
“sinking fund reserve” effectively 
restricts earned surplus until the 
bonds are retired, after which time 
the reserve may be transferred back 
to earned surplus. The “sinking 
fund reserve,” therefore, provides 
protection for the bondholders since 
its establishment restricts the amount 
which may be distributed to stock- 
holders in dividends to the amount 
of earned surplus which remains 
after the creation of the sinking fund 
reserve, 


QUESTION 8 


Early in 1956, a 722-member 
underwriting syndicate sold 10.2 
million shares of common stock 
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of an automobile corporation at 
$64.50 a share—one of the larg- 
est single blocks of common stock 
ever registered with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. The 
stock was traded immediately on 
over-the-counter markets and sev- 
eral weeks later was listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 
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‘unds (a) Describe the functions 
yreci- | Which would be performed by 
but | the 722-member underwriting 
serve § syndicate in marketing this huge 





block of common stock. 

(6b) What factors would be im- 
portant in determining whether 
the stock was a good investment? 

(c) Describe briefly the na- 
ture of over-the-counter markets 
for trading of securities. 

(d) Explain how the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission 
would be involved in the market- 
ing of this issue of common stock 
and its listing on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 
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Answer to Question 8 


(a) In marketing this huge block 
of common stock the 722-member 
underwriting syndicate would per- 
form the functions of origination, 
purchasing, and selling the issue. 

(1) Origination. One of the in- 
vestment bankers, known as _ the 
originating house, would conduct a 
thorough investigation of the finan- 
cial position of the issuing corpora- 
tion, prepare a general history of the 
company, examine the condition of 
the plant and equipment and investi- 
gate the internal affairs of the cor- 
poration. Appraisers might be en- 
gaged to determine the value of the 
buildings and equipment, and au- 
ditors might be employed to check on 
the financial records and accounting 
practices of the issuing corporation. 
Engineers might be used to study 
the organization and its techniques. 
Other specialists might study the 
marketing policies; and attorneys 
might be employed to investigate the 
franchises, leases and contracts cur- 
tently held by the automobile firm. 
Each of these specialists would re- 
port the results of his investigation 
to the originating banker who is 
responsible for conducting the in- 
vestigation. If the results of the in- 
vestigation were satisfactory, the 
originating house would hold a con- 
ference with the management of the 
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The intriguing Case of the Vanishing Fortune 
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corporation to discuss technical de- 
tails of the issue and the price at 
which it will be offered to the pub- 
lic. An agreement would be made to 
allocate expenses between the cor- 
poration and the banking group. The 
originating banker would likely su- 
pervise the preparation of the regis- 
tration statement, qualify the security 
issue under the various state “blue 
sky” laws, set up the underwriting 
group, and manage the delivery of 
the shares of stock. 


(2) The purchasing or under- 
writing function. After the origi- 
nating house has decided that the 
new issue merits distribution to the 
public, it would invite other invest- 
ment bankers to join with it in pur- 
chasing or underwriting the issue. 
This large purchase group would 
either buy the entire issue, agreeing 
to pay for it on a specified date, or 
would merely guarantee successful 
completion of the sale of the issue 

(Continued on the next page) 
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by agreeing to purchase any shares 
that remain unsold. This purchase 
or underwriting function performed 
by the investment bankers is ex- 
tremely important since it assures 
the issuing corporation that the funds 
to be realized from the sale of the 
issue will definitely be available in 
the amount and at the time specified 
in the underwriting agreement. The 
corporation could thus continue with 


its plans with full assurance that the 
funds would be available. 

(3) Selling the issue. After the 
investment bankers have agreed to 
purchase the issue, their final func- 
tion is that of selling or distributing 
the securities to the investing public. 
In order to perform effectively their 
selling function, the investment bank- 
ers would prepare descriptive cir- 
culars of the issue, which they would 
mail to a wide list of prospects, in- 
sert advertisements in financial 
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newspapers and magazines, and 
send their salesmen out to contact 
customers. In addition to the 722- 
members of the underwriting or pur- 
chase group, a large number of re- 
tailers from all over the country 
might participate in the retailing of 
the securities. These retailers in the 
aggregate would virtually blanket the 
whole country in their selling effort. 
They would perform a specialized 
economic function that the corpora- 
tion could not perform as effectively 
for itself. 

(b) In determining whether this 
stock was a good investment a per- 
son should examine the present and 
the prospective earning capacity of 
the firm, analyze the outlook for 
potential growth of both the firm and 
the industry; examine the capital 
structure of the corporation to de- 
termine if there is an appropriate 
relationship between the amount of 
debt outstanding and the amount of 
equity capital already invested; in- 
vestigate the dividend record of the 
firm for the last several years; and 
look carefully at the strength of the 
management to determine its ca- 
pacity for successful operation and 
its ability to generate profits. The 
investor also should inform himself 
concerning the marketability of the 
issue to determine his ability to sell 
the stock if he later discovers that 
the issue did not merit investment or 
if he has need for emergency funds. 
Finally, after carefully analyzing 
this particular issue of stock the in- 
vestor should compare its merits 
with other alternative investment 
opportunities which are available. 
He should also have considered 
whether a price of $64.50 per share 
was reasonable in the light of past, 
present and potential earnings per 
share. 

(ce) The over-the-counter market 
refers to the market for unlisted 
securities maintained by the security 
dealers throughout the country, with- 
out the benefit of the facilities of an 
organized stock exchange. Impor- 
tant among the requirements for the 
listing of a security on an organized 
exchange is a sufficient volume of 
trading to warrant listing. There- 
fore, many new issues cannot qualify 
immediately for listing on a national 
exchange. Over-the-counter trans- 
actions are effected within or among 
the offices of security houses by ne- 
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gotiation. The National Quotation 
Bureau obtains quotations from the 
many investment dealers and brokers 
in all parts of the country and pub- 
lishes these quotations daily for its 
subscribers. Some dealers become 
specialists in particular issues or 
particular types of issues and main- 
tain a market in those issues by quot- 
ing daily bid and asked prices. In 
addition to the many thousands of 
small corporate issues traded on the 
over-the-counter market, virtually 
all transactions in municipal and 
state bonds take place on the over- 
the-counter market. 

(d) In accordance with the Se- 
curities Act of 1933 this particular 
issue of common stock would have 
to be registered with the Securities 
Exchange Commission at least 20 
days before public offering. The 
registration procedure requires the 
filing of a registration statement 
which is a compilation of a mass of 
information concerning the legal, 
commercial, technical and financial 
position of the issuing corporation, 
together with a prospectus which 
summarizes in a more readable form 
for public distribution the essential 
information contained in the regis- 
tration statement. 

The act authorizes the SEC to 
stop public offering of the issue if 
the information in the registration 
statement and prospectus is inaccu- 
rate, inadequate or misleading. SEC 
approval for marketing the issue 
does not mean recommendation for 
purchase but merely that the regis- 
tration statement and prospectus 
contain true and accurate informa- 
tion concerning the securities. In 
accordance with the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934, corporations 
whose securities are listed on an 
organized exchange must file regis- 
tration statements with both the 
SEC and the Stock Exchange, and 
they must keep these up-to-date by 
submitting periodic supplementary 
reports. 


QUESTION 9 


(a) “The use of revenue 

bonds has become a popular 

method for a municipality to ob- 

lain capital.” 

(1) Distinguish between a 
municipal revenue bond 
and a municipal bond. 
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(2) Outline the basic infor- 
mation needed to evaluate 
the investment quality of 
a specific municipal bond. 

(b) “An investor, planning to 

purchase securities of an indus- 
trial company incorporated and 
located in a foreign country, is 
advised to investigate much more 
than the nature of the enterprise, 
the product, the management, 
and the financial status of the cor- 
poration.” Outline other impor- 
tant factors which should be 


analyzed by a person planning to 
purchase the securities of such a 
company. 


Answer to Question 9 


(a) (1) A municipal revenue 
bond is a bond issued by a munici- 
pality to provide funds for the pur- 
pose of constructing water works, 
hydro-electric facilities, toll bridges, 
highways, sewerage disposals and 
other similar activities, with the pay- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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ment of principal and interest on 
the bonds depending exclusively 
upon the earnings of the projects 
constructed. Municipal bonds, on 
the other hand, are bonds issued by 
a municipality for a variety of pur- 
poses among which are many which 
produce no revenue. To some ex- 
tent municipal bonds do derive 
strength from the earning capacity 
of the projects constructed. But, 
in all cases, municipal bonds are sup- 
ported by the unconditional promise 
of the governmental unit whose gen- 
eral taxing power is available for 
meeting interest and principal pay- 
ments on the bonds. 
(2) To evaluate the investment 
quality of a specific municipal bond 
the prospective investor should 
measure carefully the capacity of 
the municipality to meet interest 
and principal payments in accordance 
with the following outline: Deter- 
mine the reasonableness of the total 
debt burden relative to the property 
values, population of the area, and 
aggregate earning power of the com- 
munity ; approximate the reasonable- 
ness of the tax necessary to carry 
the debt relative to property values, 
population of the area, and earning 
power of the community ; review the 
ability of the community to maintain 
a balanced budget over a representa- 
tive period of years; examine the 
commercial and financial stability of 
the community and determine the 
degree of diversification and com- 
mercial growth of the community as 
an indication of revenue to be derived 
from constructed projects and as a 
source of tax revenue; review the 
previous record of the municipality 
with respect to payment of interest 
and principal on previously existing 
debt ; examine critically the capacity 
of the municipal government to pro- 
vide sound and effective management 
of the new projects, as well as of 
over-all city government ; and finally, 
examine the location of the munici- 
pality, looking particularly at its ex- 
posure to natural phenomena such 
as floods, earthquakes, and torna- 
dos, and examine the character of 
the population as to the proportion 
of native-born, educated, income tax- 
paying, and propertied citizens. 
(b) There are several important 
factors which should be analyzed by 
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a person planning to purchase the 
securities of an industrial company 
incorporated and located in a for- 
eign country in addition to the na- 
ture of the enterprise, the products, 
management, and the financial status 
of that corporation. The prospective 
investor should examine carefully 
the manner in which the enterprise 
will be affected by the commercial 
law of the country and the judiciary 
system available to enforce such laws, 
as for example, the rights of parties 
to enter contracts and the ability of 
the parties to enforce such contracts. 
The degree of political stability 
within the country is important since 
countries suffering from political tur- 
moil and upheavals demonstrate poor 
commercial and industrial achieve- 
ments and a new government may 
expropriate private property at the 
expense of investors. 

Closely associated with the politi- 
cal stability of a foreign country are 
the economic, monetary and fiscal 
policies of the country. Without 
some degree of economic stability a 
business firm will be exposed to suc- 
cessive periods of inflation and de- 
flation which will be detrimental in 
the long run to its earning capacity. 
The degree of economic and social 
development of a country, the edu- 
cational standards of the people, and 
the progress achieved in industrial 
skill may indicate a favorable or un- 
favorable commercial environment 
for the conduct of a business enter- 
prise. A knowledge of the important 
industries already established in the 
country will assist in determining the 
market for the firm’s products and 
in approximating the firm’s proba- 
bility of success based on the experi- 
ence of the other industrial firms in 
that country. 


The taxing policies of the govern- 
ment are important because they 
might become so severe in their treat- 
ment of foreign businesses as to 
become confiscatory. The investor 
should make a careful study of the 
tariff and other trade restrictions 
existing or which may be imposed 
to prevent the free flow of commerce. 
This would be particularly impor- 
tant if the business firm was de- 
pendent upon external markets for 
its sales, 

Investors should also examine the 
extent: to which exchange controls 
exist or are likely to be imposed. 


If foreign exchange controls prevent 
the payment of dividends in United 
States dollars there is little possi- 
bility of the investor ever receiving 
the annual earnings from his invest- 
ment. Likewise, if foreign exchange 
rates have fluctuated widely in the 
past making dollars very expensive 
at times, this would be a poor coun- 
try in which to invest. Investors, 
therefore, are well advised to con- 
sider the strength of a nation’s for- 
eign exchange position before in- 
vesting in securities within that 
country. 


QUESTION 10 


“A basic investment principle 
is to select, if possible, the secu- 
rities of a growth company within 
a growth industry.” 


(a) Explain the factors which 
indicate that an industry is a 
“growth industry.” 


(6) Explain the factors which 
indicate that a particular com- 
pany is a “growth company.” 


(c) Describe the basic factors 
which indicate whether or not 
life insurance is a “growth in- 
dustry.” 


Answer to Question 10 


(a) A “growth industry” is one 
which will experience over the next 
several years a growth not only in 
the volume of production and sales, 
but also in earnings and profits. 
Among the most important factors 
which indicate that an industry is 
a “growth industry” are the results 
achieved by the particular industry 
within the last few years. In other 
words, what an industry can be ex- 
pected to do over the near future is 
indicated by its immediate past. The 
likelihood of continued growth in an 
industry is frequently revealed by a 
comparison of the percentage of sales 
achieved by a given industry with 
the percentage of sales of other com- 
petitive industries.. For example, the 
investor might compare the per- 
centage of passenger dollars received 
by the railroads with the percentage 
of passenger dollars received by the 
airlines and buses, 


A significant indication of growth 
within an industry may be acquired 
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by comparing for recent years the 
expenditures by the public for the 
goods or services of an industry with 
total disposable income, or gross 
national product. Expansion in pro- 
duction and demand does not nec- 
essarily mean that the industry is a 
“growth industry.” However, an 
industry cannot grow without a ris- 
ing or increasing demand for its 
product. A rising demand gives the 
expanding industry the opportu- 
nity to earn a profit. With an 
expanding demand, an industry has 
the foundation for increased earn- 
ings. A growth industry thus should 
be one producing products or serv- 
ices which have met with such in- 
creasing public acceptance that unit 
demand is rising at an average rate 
significantly greater than the aver- 
age rate of growth of the economy 
as a whole. 

For the capital goods industries a 
comparison of the rate of expansion 
in the given industry with the rate 
of expansion for industrial produc- 
tion in general is significant. One 
of the best indexes of growth in the 
capital goods industries is continu- 
ous technological progress which re- 
sults in lower costs and improved 
quality of capital goods. Of signifi- 
cance to the investor seeking a 
growth industry are the nature and 
the rapidity of the mechanical im- 
provements which are being made in 
the industry to supersede obsolete 
mechanisms and antiquated indus- 
trial processes. These technological 
changes replace existing industries 
and build up new ones. 


In the consumer goods industries 
an indication that an industry is a 
“growth industry” is the existence 
of social and institutional forces 
which create an expanding demand 
for the industry’s products. The 
significance of such forces are fre- 
quently difficult to appraise at a 
given time, but in the past such 
industries as the snuff industry, the 
tobacco industry, and the ice cream 
industry have owed their growth 
to the public’s response to social 
and institutional forces. 

A growth industry may also be 
indicated by increases in total in- 
vestment and the number of em- 
ployes in the industry. With the in- 
crease in profit opportunities in a 
growth industry a pronounced in- 
crease in the number of new firms 
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entering the industry will occur. In 
addition existing firms will expand 
their scale of operations. 

Of all the characteristics of a 
growth industry probably the most 
frequently emphasized is research. 
The research program should in- 
volve a search for new and more 
efficient processes as well as new 
products. Expenditures for research 
in a growing industry will be a 
larger percentage of sales than) in 
a mature industry. A good test of 
the practical results of a tesearch 
program is an upward trend in the 
proportion of total sales derived from 





Chicago 6, Illinois 


relatively new products and proc- 
esses, 

(b) In the same way that re- 
search is important to a “growth 
industry”, a “growth company” also 
should be devoting considerable 
energy to the development of its 
own research program. To be suc- 
cessful the research program should 
be well organized and staffed with 
people who are recognized as experts 
in their field. Expenditures for re- 
search in a growing company will 
frequently be a larger per cent of 
sales than for other companies in 

(Continued on the next page) 
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the industry with an increasing pro- 
portion of total sales resulting from 
products which have been newly 
designed. 

The development of new and suc- 
cessful products requires additional 
plant and equipment. New processes 
and methods also require new equip- 
ment. Therefore, growth companies 
are usually characterized by rela- 
tively large expenditures on new 
plant and equipment. 


A frequent characteristic of a 
growth company is the emphasis 
given to the development of efficient 
and effective methods of merchandis- 
ing. Growth companies are usually 
developing new ideas for bringing 
their products to the attention of a 
market which has need for their 
products or services. Growth com- 
panies are usually alert to the need 
for modifying their products to meet 
the changing trends in the market 
demand. Successful growth com- 
pany management will choose prod- 
ucts which will command a broad 
enough market to insure a signifi- 
cant contribution to total sales and 
whose costs of production and mer- 
chandising are reasonable so as to 
afford a substantial profit. There- 
fore, growth companies conduct con- 
tinuous programs of market research 
in order to evaluate the potential 
demand for their new products. 

Of considerable importance to a 
growing company is the competence 
of its management. Growth com- 
panies give continuing attention to 
the development of an adequate sup- 
ply of younger executives to supply 
the need of the company for its grow- 
ing operations and to replace the 
older executives as they retire. 

The upward trend in a growth 
company’s sales should be more 
rapid than the growth of the national 


economy and of other companies in 
the same industry. Growth com- 
panies frequently enjoy a relatively 
wide profit margin on unit sales, and 
a relatively high return on the total 
invested capital with at least a steady 
trend if not an increasing percentage. 
Although growth companies should 
enjoy a relatively high return on 
total capital invested, they usually 
restrict the amount of dividend pay- 
ments in order to provide capital 
funds to finance the increased 
growth. 


Frequently, a company achieves 
growth through mergers or amal- 
gamations. However, mere increase 
in the size of a business does not 
necessarily indicate a growth com- 
pany. Growth through mergers 
should be achieved by following a 
policy of adding new products which 
are likely to be more profitable. Ex- 
pansion of volume should not be 
emphasized to the exclusion of in- 
creasing net earnings for the in- 
vestors. 


(c) There are several factors 
which indicate that the life insurance 
industry is a “growth industry.” 
There has been a continuous increase 
in the volume of sales of new life 
insurance as indicated by the in- 
crease year after year of the amount 
of life insurance in force. Although 
the sale of new life insurance is de- 
pendent to a large extent on the 
level of national income, the amount 
of life insurance in force has not con- 
tracted with declines in the level 
of national income. 

The increasing amount of individ- 
ual savings going into life insurance 
and the development of new uses 
for life insurance would suggest that 
life insurance is a “growth industry.” 
Among the new uses for life insur- 
ance are those associated with key 
man insurance, business continua- 
tion agreements, split dollar or split 






premium plans, individual or group ; 
pension plans, profit-sharing plans — 


and other forms of deferred com- 
pensation. The increasing extent to 
which life insurance companies are 
engaging in the accident and sick- 
ness insurance business would also 
suggest possibilities for growth of 
the life insurance industry. 


There is a growing recognition 
by the public of the inadequacy of 
the extent to which human life 
values are protected by life insur- 
ance. This growing recognition of 
the importance of insuring the human 
life value and the increasing favor- 
able acceptance of life insurance as 
a savings device would further sug- 
gest that life insurance is a “growth 
industry.” 


The growth of life insurance is 
to a large extent affected by popula- 
tion growth. Since life insurance 
is a product for the adult market, the 
real increase in the sale of life in- 
surance, however, will lag behind 
population growth by twenty or 
twenty-five years. The current rapid 
increase in population growth au- 
gurs well for the future growth of 
life insurance sales. 


A “growth industry” is usually 
one in which a large number of new 
companies are entering the industry. 
In recent years there has been a 
large increase in the number of new 
companies coming into the life in- 
surance business. 


Finally, the growing number of 
life underwriters who possess the 
professional knowledge of life in- 
surance which enables them to rec- 
ommend to clients the many varied 
uses of life insurance and who are 
able to motivate acceptance of life 
insurance as a means of meeting 
family and business needs would 
suggest an extensive future growth 
for the life insurance business. 
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Lung Disease—from page 31 


labelled asthma, bronchitis and un- 
resolved pneumonias are often al- 
leged to be due to the inhalation of 
such materials as hay, grain, tobacco, 
pepper, sugar cane chaff, cotton and 
corn products. 

Dock workers and shredders of 
dried Louisiana bagasse, (stalkings 
remaining after the sugar juice has 
been extracted), sometimes devel- 
oped sudden shortness of breath, 
blood tinged sputum, and shadows 
in the X-ray plate. Owing to the 
self-limited nature of the disease, 
pathological studies are rare. No 
definite incitant has been uncovered ; 
but the prevailing concept is that 
fungal contaminants in the drying 
bagasse are responsible for this enig- 
matic pneumonia. Silo disease and 
Monday morning or factory fever 
encountered in the cotton spinning 
factories, may be an allied disease 
state. This pulmonary condition en- 
countered in cotton factories may 
have an allergic background with 
the termination being emphysema 
and pulmonary heart disease. 


Metallic Pneumonitides 


Workers exposed to the beryllium 
or its bonded acid salts, either in 
the extraction or manufacturing pro- 
cesses, may develop diseases of the 
eyes, skin and lungs. Two forms of 
lung disease exists ; an acute “chem- 
ical pneumonitis” and the chronic 
granulomatous form. 

The chronic pulmonary disease 
first showed up as a baffling lung 
condition in the closing years of 
the war, being first described in 
Massachusetts as “Salem sarcoid.” 
This type of granulomatous 
tissue response is now considered 
by some investigators as a sensi- 
tized tissue response, with beryl- 
lium being the sensitizing agent. 
The minute amounts of beryllium 
recovered from lungs chemically ana- 
lyzed would support the belief that 
sensitization through a previous ex- 
posure may play a prominent role 
in the development of the lung alter- 
ations. I need only repeat that a 
worker overhearing the buzzing of 
a fluorescent lamp does not consti- 
tute an exposure! 

The sharp curtailment of the 
amount of beryllium incorporated 
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into alloys, and its abolition as a 
coating for fluorescent tubings are 
two public health measures intro- 
duced which have effectively sup- 
pressed the development of new 
cases, a triumph accomplished in a 
few short years, though the coopera- 
tion of manufacturers, insurance 
carriers, medical professions, chemi- 
cal engineering and public health 
authorities ! 


Aluminum 


Shortly after the finish of World 
War II, a distinctive form of a 
crippling lung disorder appeared in 
furnace operators and crane men 
working above bauxite fumes. 
Bauxite is a highly essential ingredi- 
ent needed in the manufacturing of 
abrasives. From my observations on 
some ten cases of this unique scar- 
ring of the lung, the high concentra- 
tions of amorphous aluminum oxide 
apparently selectively damaged the 
air sac walls. This diffuse scarring 
profoundly interfered with the vital 
exchange of gases in the lungs, with 
the workers dying of pulmonary in- 
sufficiency. No increased incidence 
of tuberculosis or lung cancer has 
been observed in this lung disease. 
The diffuse scarring within the lungs 
comprised the small bronchi and the 
small vessels of the lung with the 
workers developing emphysematous 
air sacs which often ruptured, pre- 
cipitating acute massive collapse of 
the lungs, or death resulted from con- 
gestive heart failure. To the best of 
my knowledge, this condition has 
virtually disappeared. 

An understanding of these two 
conditions offers a framework for 
investigating other patterns of lung 
disease, which have appeared al- 
ready or may appear on the medico- 
legal horizon. Cadmium, nickel, 
chromate, manganese and many 
other valuable metals being used, 
either in their elemental state, 
bonded or incorporated into carriers, 
produce or may produce a “metal 
fume fever,” or a progressive scar- 
ring of the lung. It is unfortunate 
that scarring, a healing process for 
infections, produces a_ crippling 
broncho-vascular disease in the earth 
worker. A late pathologic possibility 
following exposure of the worker to 
these enzyme inhibiting substances, 
is induction or promotion of a new 


growth in the lung. With the rapid 
expansion of industrialism, it is 
from this latter group of chemicals 
that development of future occupa- 
tional lung disease might be ex- 
pected. 

The fast moving chemical and 
technologic developments reflected 
in modern production processes 
means associated problems for in- 
dustrial medicine. Unfortunately too 
often industrial medicine has to await 
the development of a destructive 
event before the pattern of a disease 
is understood. Frequently, the legal 
profession expects informed answers 
even before the event has occurred! 
A solution to this general dilemma 
has not yet been offered. The un- 
derstanding and settlement of these 
potential problems will only come 
through careful investigation, not 
hasty litigation. 

A word of caution on the creation 
of new and modern pneumoconioses. 
Far too often, exuberance and enthu- 
siasm on the part of the medical 
profession, unrestrained, has hinted 
at or directly led to the establishment 
of occupational lung diseases—in 
harsher words, an attempt to estab- 
lish an industrial lung disorder with- 
out evidence. , 

Russell has recorded that ascer- 
tainable truth under the best of cir- 
cumstances is “piecemeal, fragmen- 
tary, uncertain and difficult to glean.” 
Progress and understanding of all 
forms of disease closely parallels 
this philosophic conclusion. This is 
particularly exemplified by the halt- 
ing advances manifested by the 
industrial lung disorders covered in 
this paper. The valid establishment 
of pneumoconioses in the future will 
be no different. 


Word of Caution 


This word of caution is directed 
to all groups concerned in the health 
of the individual worker. Clinical 
coloring woven into a chest X-ray 
interpretation ; failure of Industrial 
Commissions or Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards to test the probity 
of the expert’s evidence; a facile 
correlation between alleged exposure 
and simulated disability; these are 
all false salients which can only 
lead to the unjustified creation of a 
spectral lung disorder . . . which 
may return to haunt its creator! 
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Coal miners’ emphysema may be 
genuine, but it is equally true that 
genuine emphysema exists in the 
coal miner! 

In the future, not only will the 
conventional patterns of pneumoconi- 
oses be present, but there will be 
modifications through admixture of 
other dusts. New lung hazards will 
alter the industrial lung panorama, 
perhaps due to the inhalation of 
newly discovered volatile materials, 
rare earths, innocent silicates, exotic 
plant material or newly created al- 
loys or plastics. As a pathologist I 
would make a plea, to both claimant 
and defendant, that every channel be 
explored in the investigation of a 
potential case of an occupational 
disease. 


DISEASE STUDIES 


CoRONARY HEART DISEASE, the com- 
monest form of heart disease today, 
is least frequent among young 
married women, among persons liv- 
ing in the rural part of the southern 


states, and among those who have: 


had no history of premature death 
or occurrence of heart disease in the 
family. A study of recorded mor- 
tality from heart disease by statisti- 
cians of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company revealed many 
variations according to age, sex, 
weight, race, marital status, geo- 
graphic region, and other factors. 

Cirrhosis of the liver, long a fairly 
common chronic disease of adult 
life, now ranks among the ten lead- 
ing causes of death in the United 
States, it is also reported by the 
Metropolitan. At ages 45-64, the 
only diseases which outrank cir- 
rhosis of the liver as a cause of death 
are heart disease, cancer, and 
cerebral hemorrhage. In 1956 cir- 
thosis accounted for a total of about 
eighteen thousand deaths in the 
United States, about two-thirds of 
them among males. 

Emergence of cirrhosis as a lead- 
ing cause of death resulted chiefly 
from the marked reduction in mor- 
tality from the infectious diseases, 
the statisticians add, although the 
increasing recorded death rate also 
may be due to improved methods of 
diagnosis and hence more frequent 


reporting of the disease on death 
certificates. 
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First Guinea Pig—from page 27 


compliance. Generally, under this 
rule the policyholder must under- 
stand the extent to which his cover- 
age is permanent. 

Section 5 relates to the method of 
disclosure of all required informa- 
tion so that it is not confusing or mis- 
leading. Weaving exceptions into 
benefit provisions or the use of spe- 
cial captions is covered here. 
Section 6 is on the use of testimoni- 
als. It is intended to apply to 





in our neighborhood. 


show you around. 


Connecticut. 





testimonials referring to a specific 
policy or a current product being 
sold by the insurer. It does not cover 
institutional puffery, comments on 
promptness, efficiency and courtesy 
in paying claims, etc. 
Sections 7 through 17 deal with such 
things as the use of statistics, in- 
spection of the policy, identification 
of policies and insurers. They are 
relatively simple and understandable 
needing no special comment. 
There may be special problems as 
to agency matters; preparation of 


A cordial welcome to you, our insurance friends, 
to visit us in our new home the next time you are 


Our attractive new building—in Bloomfield, just 
five miles northwest of downtown Hartford — will, 
we believe, increase the effectiveness of our service 
to you and to clients. And we would be delighted to 


If you would like to have a booklet about our new 
home, we’ll be happy to send you a copy. Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Company, Hartford 15, 


@ese CONNECTICUT GENERAL 








group booklets; what material is 
deemed to be under the control of 
an insurer; the different evaluations 
to be put on contributory and non- 
contributory group cases; how the 
Rule of Reason is specifically ap- 
plied; the so-called “Rule of Two” 
referring to a discussion of dollar 
amount of benefits, time limit, or 
cost; and how the various excep- 
tion, reductions and _ limitations 
may be set forth. However, these 
are reasonably well covered in the 
Interpretive Guide. 


The Crime 


The important thing to keep in 
mind*is' that Sections 3 and 4 are 
the heart and blood stream of the 
rules. Under them it is nota crime 
to tell a prospect what his benefits 
may be. It is not a crime to fail to 
inform him of every possible situa- 
tion where he will not be covered. 
The crime is a discussion of benefits 
and costs which may be exaggerated 
or incomplete without mention of 
the major areas not covered or the 
pertinent information on renew- 
ability and cancellation. 

From a study of the rules and the 
guide one is impressed with the fact 
that few other businesses are as 
closely supervised as the accident 
and sickness insurance business. 
What other business has forty-eight 
state agencies and possibly the FTC 
telling it in detail how its product 
must be advertised? Other indus- 
tries have their ethical codes, but 
you can readily conjure up many 
advertisements permitted other in- 
dustries which would not be 
“cricket” in ours. Incidentally, I 
saw recently where the FTC was 
scanning television commercials to 
see if they violated government rules 
against fraudulent or unfair advertis- 
ing. It appears that someone com- 
plained that she ended up looking 
like a “hound dog” instead of the 
“angel” she was supposed to be ac- 
cording to the advertisement. This 
same article stated that the FTC had 
moved slowly on TV commercials 
because it wanted to be “pretty sure” 
before making complaints. There 
may be some in the insurance indus- 
try who wish the same restraint 
had been exercised in its case. 

Now, how might these rules affect 
representatives of life insurers? 
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First, will these rules cure all the 
problems in the accident and sick- 
ness field? I think not. The NAIC 
—Industry Committee felt that two 
of the problems involved pre-exist- 
ing conditions and renewability and 
cancellation. These did not pri- 
marily concern advertising. Regard- 
less of the piousness of an individ- 
ual advertisement, it can not solve 
the problem. 

The problem areas involve com- 
pany practices which necessitate a 
public understanding of the reasons 
behind them. This is a public rela- 
tions job on which much is being 
done, although the efforts have not 
been brought to full fruition. The 
public must be made better aware 
of the fundamental differences be- 
tween cancellable and non-cancellable 
coverage, and the relative cost. The 
reasons for limitations and under- 
writing practices must be under- 
stood. If the public is better in- 
formed, there will be less cause for 
complaint. 


Many Innovations 


Many innovations are being made 
and more will follow naturally as 
enterprise asserts itself in broaden- 
ing coverages. Public understanding 
and the voluntary expansion of cov- 
erages will go far toward solving 
any remaining problems. Not just 
accident and sickness companies but 
all segments of industry have to 
work toward this end. 

In the meantime, these advertis- 
ing rules will tone up accident and 
sickness advertising. Those con- 
cerned may have found that most of 
their advertising complies, but un- 
doubtedly they suggested clarifying 
changes which insulated the use of 
certain words or phrases, or even 
the fundamental approach of an en- 
tire advertising program, and thus 
placed their advertising beyond the 
tealm of criticism. This undoubt- 
edly will redound to the benefit of 
the company. As others similarly 
improve advertising the entire in- 
dustry, both life and accident and 
sickness, will benefit. 

Those concerned primarily . with 
advertising only life insurance may 
already have taken a look at these 
tules and applied some of the basic 
principles. If they have not done 
80, it is high time that they did. An 
agent should not be unconcerned 
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merely because his company writes 
little or no accident and sickness in- 
surance. It is true that life insurance 
companies probably have not been 
guilty of any misrepresentation in 
advertising their products in the 
manner criticised in the accident 
and sickness field. This is mainly due 
to the nature of the coverage and 
the fact that life insurance in recent 
years has not been the subject of 
the growing pains suffered by the 
accident and sickness business. The 
time has come, however, for all to 


take an active interest in correcting 
any advertising which may be classed 
as over-zealous. 

Recently, one of the newspapers 
carried a comment on the views of 
Mr. Roy T. Hurley, Chairman and 
President of Curtiss-Wright with 
reference to the advertising plans of 
Studebaker-Packard. We _ might 
heed his philosophy of advertising, 
stated as follows: “I believe that ad- 
vertising should be, above all, be- 
lievable. The high-sounding and 


(Continued on the next page) 


Two Great New Sales Building Plans 
CROWN LIFE’sS 


SECURITY LIFE at 65 


and 


20 PAY SECURITY LIFE at 65 


featuring qulon 


UC. built in options 


with proven sales appeal 


Choice of 
options at 65 


1. All cash at 65 of $831.00 per $1,000 
2. Paid-up Life insurance plus a cash pay- 
ment of $96.00 per $1,000 


3. Life-time annuity of $5.00 per $1,000 


Sold both in participating and non-participating plans. Dividends on profit 
plans are paid annually or can accumulate at 342% (present rate). 


COMPARE THESE OUTSTANDING 
ANNUAL RATES EVEN WITH “ORDINARY” PLANS 


Annual Deposit per $1,000 (Minimum $7,500) 


SECURITY LIFE TO 65 


Age 20 40 45 50 


20 PAY SECURITY LIFE 
Age 20 25 30 35 4 


e 25 30 35 0 45 
Par 17.14 19.77 23.35 28.42 35.80 46.98 65.25 100.18 | Par 27.39 30.05 33.17 36.94 41.52 46.98 


N.P. 14.42 16.92 20.33 25.16 32.19 42.84 60.24 93.50 


(issued age 0 to 55) 


WRITE, 
RIGHT 


NOW Name....... 
sees 

Address ..... 
When it’s new in town— ; 

Re eee 


een | 


It comes from Crown 


BROKERAGE DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 
THE CROWN LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
120 Bloor Street East, Toronto, Canada. 


Please send me the details and Sales plan for the Security Life 


N.P. 24.18 26.71 29.69 33.28 37.64 42.84 
(issued age 0 to 45) 
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First Guinea Pig—Continued 
ecute eo" setmgs : 
meaningless phrases, the marquee 
words and the puffery being used in 
much advertising today have done 
harm to the advertising business. 
Therefore, our approach is to tell 
the story with simplicity, directness 
and honesty.” 

Life insurance is advertised exten- 
sively, and typical of the creativeness 
of advertising people, new ideas and 
new themes constantly are creeping 
into the approaches used. There 
are some very fundamental underly- 
ing principles in these accident and 
sickness advertising rules, even 
though they cannot generally be ap- 
plied to life insurance “across the 
board.” It would behoove every one 
to review his advertising in the light 
of the rules and, where fundamental 
principles are equally applicable, to 
see that the advertising of life in- 
surance conforms to these basic 
principles. Those not already fami- 
liar with the rules, should enlist the 
aid of their Law Departments which 
have the rules readily available and 
will be willing to cooperate in ex- 
plaining those principles which 
could be equally applicable to life 
advertising. It is sometimes sur- 


prising how advertising and public 
relations could be improved. 

That I am not making an idle 
suggestion is best witnessed by the 
recent action of the New York In- 
surance Department in outlining 
certain principles in the use of ter- 
minal dividends in net cost illustra- 
tions with respect to life insurance. 
Some companies pay terminal divi- 
dends, others do not. Among those 
who allow such dividends there is no 
consistent pattern. Some allow these 
dividends only on surrender at vary- 
ing durations, some allow on sur- 
render and also in connection with 
extended term or paid-up insurance, 
while others allow them on one or 
all of these conditions and also on 
death. The particular pattern 
adopted is based upon the particular 
company’s dividend philosophy and 
there is no one person who can say 
that only a certain type of payment 
is proper and that another is im- 
proper. This is a question for man- 
agement to decide on the basis of 
the company's fundamental, under- 
lying dividend philosophy. 

However, the use of terminal 
dividends in net cost illustrations 
has become a popular competitive 
device. The recent ruling of the 


New York Department, subsequently 
followed by New Jersey, was to the 
effect that if terminal dividends are 
to be used in net cost illustrations 
given to prospective policyholders, 
and these terminal dividends are al- 
lowed under restricted conditions, 
the conditions under which such 
terminal dividends are not allowed 
must be shown with equal promi- 
nence. This ruling also relates to 
material used in rate books which 
might be exhibited to the public. 
Here, there is a similarity to the 
advertising rules; in those if you 
talk about benefits you must set 
forth exceptions, limitations and re- 
ductions. If you talk about terminal 
dividends in net cost illustrations you 
must tell of the conditions under 
which they are not allowed with 
equal prominence. 

What is the next area into which 
some of the principles of the acci- 
dent and sickness advertising rules 
may be extended? Let us not be 
vulnerable to criticism, real or fan- 
cied, which will cause someone to 
eliminate the words “accident and 
sickness” so that the title of these 
rules at some time in the future 
might read simply ‘Advertising 
Rules for Insurance.” 











the 1957 edition—ready for immediate delivery 


BENT 


LIFE REPORTS! 


Order Today! 


Everyone actively engaged in any area of the insurance industry, whether in the home office or in the field, 
will want the new 52nd annual edition of BEST'S LIFE REPORTS, the nationally recognized final authority on 
legal reserve life companies operating in the United States. 

Here, under one cover, are complete reports on company financial reseurces and respen- 


sibility ... virtually no questions left unanswered! Both for your own information, and to 
fully serve and advise your clients, this is reference material you should never be without! 


Includes Best's famous summary opinions, with recommendations for those companies that qualify after a thorough 
going-over by our insurance company experts. 


This unique reference work, now in its second half-century, is priced at $25.00. (This includes an accompanying ful! year's 
subscription to the Life Edition of BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS also!) 


Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., 75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
ATLANTA + BOSTON * CHATTANOOGA + CHICAGO + CINCINNATI * DALLAS * LOS ANGELES - RICHMOND 
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ife News 


NEW MONEY 
OPPORTUNITIES 


CHARLES G. HEITZEBERG, CLU, vice 
president in charge of agencies at 
Mutual Benefit Life, urged salesmen 
to seek out “new money” prospects 


‘as a stimulant to sales, declaring 


that the “new” money concept is 
“not so much a formula as it is a 
philosophy.” At the company’s na- 
tional meeting, he advised salesmen 
to be on the spot when new money 


. becomes available to the prospect 


through an increase in salary or 
through other means of income. 
The speaker cited a case of a 
young man age 25, married, one 
child, a mortgage, owner of an 
automobile and a television set and 
who has a tremendous amount of 
ambition. This young fellow prob- 
ably spends everything he earns; 
he wants to buy more life insurance 
but, Mr. Heitzeberg pointed out, 
the simple fact is that too often he 
hasn’t got the money to buy. “Let’s 
assume this young fellow suddenly 
gets a weekly raise. Sure, you can 
sell him, but when can you make 
the sale? You'd better make it dur- 
ing the first week or so after he re- 
ceives his raise, while that raise 
still represents new money and has 
not become a part of his living ex- 
penses. The fact is that ‘new 
money’ doesn’t stay new very long.” 
“Let me give you another example 
on a somewhat different plane. Bill 
Brown, age 40, annual income $20,- 
000, one wife, one mortgage, three 
kids, two cars, one country club 
membership, an outdoor grill, a good 
job, a fair life insurance program, 
no particular savings and a real 
need to put some money aside for 
college education, retirement and 
emergencies. He lives well. He and 
his family dress well and entertain 
nicely. But he, too, lives nearly a 
hand-to-mouth existence in terms of 
available capital. He gets a promo- 
tion and a $5,000 raise. He and his 
wife celebrate and share a bottle of 
champagne and begin to make plans 
for the disposition of this big new 
chunk of dough. He’s been respon- 
sive to your ideas for the strengthen- 
ing and the expansion of his life 
insurance program and he really is 
a prospect right now. But let me 
underline the words right now, be- 
cause that additional! income could 
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so quickly get into an expanded 
standard of living unless you, Mr. 
Life Insurance Man, are on the 
scene early and well prepared. Most 
of you have seen these things happen 
time after time, but they don’t hap- 
pen to the alert life insurance man 
who really keeps in touch with his 
clientele. They don’t happen be- 
cause the sharp life insurance man 
has all his senses tuned to new 
money and all his intelligence net- 
work skillfully set up so that news 
of new money reaches him in time to 
do something about it. 

“Another example: Where is the 
big business insurance sold? If you 
can accept a generality, which will 
help me make my new money point, 
I think on reflection you will agree 
that in the main the really big busi- 
ness insurance is not sold to really 
big businesses, but it’s sold to new 
businesses with real problems and 
it’s sold to older businesses that are 
really on the make: that are expand- 
ing and merging and taking on new 
products, getting into new lines, in- 
vesting in new profit-making cam- 
paigns. It’s sold to businesses that 
are not content with their normal 
share of a given market, but who 
rather are themselves seeking out 
and putting to work new money.” 

Mr. Heitzeberg also pointed a 
finger to the enormous opportunities 
for sales which lie in the future as 
a result of the great economic 
growth which this country has be- 
fore it. The life insurance business 
has only scratched the surface, he 
asserted, in finding the great market 
that is present now and is develop- 
ing yearly. He urged the company’s 
sales force to prepare themselves 
individually to meet this market 
through personal development and 
by taking advantage of the many 
opportunities for professional train- 
ing that will lead to each salesman 
being a “thoroughly qualified life 
underwriter.” 


CORPORATE CITIZENSHIP 
STRESSED 


IN ADDITION to their basic and 
fundamental purposes, business cor- 
porations have an opportunity “to 
be good corporate citizens” by doing 
those things which can be done to 
improve and bring progress to the 


social and economic environment 
in which the corporate entity and its 
people live and work, according to 
H. Bruce Palmer, president of the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Mr. Palmer stressed the fact 
that the first consideration of a com- 
pany—including life insurance com- 
panies—was to provide a good basic 
product and at a reasonable cost. 
Life insurance companies, he added, 
have additional fundamental and 
basic responsibilities to their policy- 
holders. The concept of good 
citizenship has already been carried 
out by life underwriters, he 
explained. He cited the numerous 
examples of “good citizenship” on 
the part of fieldmen in their local 
communities. 

Further, he stated, “All around us 
we see a growing consciousness that 
the corporation, too, like the individ- 
ual, has a real and measurable re- 
sponsibility. The executives of the 
future will be trained to have a 
breadth of interest far beyond the 
limitations of corporate affairs and 
a recognition of the contemporary 
environment within which the cor- 
porations function.” 


BROADENED SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


REPRESENTATIVE Robert W. Kean 
(Rep., N. J.) has introduced an 
eight-point bill to broaden and to 
extend coverage under the Social 
Security Act: 

A one per cent a year delayed re- 
tirement benefit for those working 
beyond age 65; increase in family 
benefits ; 

cover self-employed physicians ; 
cover tips received as wages; 
benefits for recipients of disability 
benefit payments ; 

authorize payments from the trust 
fund toward rehabilitation of those 
receiving disability benefits ; 

increase the maximum wage base to 
$4,800 ; 

increase widows’ benefits to 80% of 
the primary insurance amount. 

The estimated cost of these im- 
provements is 0.15% of payroll. Al- 
though the present outgo, according 
to Rep. Kean, is approaching income 
and may even surpass it in 1959, this 
will be corrected by the scheduled 
increase in 1960. 




















“That reminds me, 
Charlie, . . Republic 
National Life has a 


new addition, too!’’ 


and we’re proud of it..our new 


FAMILY MASTERPLAN 


One Policy Coverage for the Entire Family 


It's a masterpiece of insurance program- 
ming . . Republic National Life’s MASTER- 
PLAN that provides life insurance cover- 
age for the entire family . . with one policy 
. . One convenient premium and automatic 
insurance for every new baby at no extra 
cost! 


This is the natural, the perfect insurance 
plan for growing families. . tailored to 
today’s needs . . designed to bring sensi- 
ble, low-cost protection for everyone .. 


all wrapped up in one package. 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office e Dallas, Texas 
LIFE @ ACCIDENT e HEALTH © MEDICAL AND SURGICAL REIMBURSEMENT e HOSPITALIZATION GROUP e FRANCHISE © BROKERAGE 
PLUS COMPLETE REINSURANCE FACILITIES 
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MACHINE TAPE FOLDER 


Add-Tape Manual Folder, by Dresser 
Products, Inc., was especially designed to 
fold miscellaneous short tapes into con- 
venient handling lengths. The folding arm 
is arced to fold safely, and allows easy 
removal of tapes from the arm ready for 
filing. It is said to be a great time and 
patience saver where miscellaneous short 
tapes are used, edited, checked and filed 
away for records. 
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and prices on the items checked. 
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office efficiency 


NEW BOOKCASES 


A new line of steel bookcases and sup- 
ply cabinets by the Burroughs Manufac- 
turing Company, are all 36” wide; 12” or 
18” deep; and 29”, 42”, 78” or 84” high. 
The 84” unit is open face; steel doors may 
be added to the 78” piece by the use of 
sliding door tracks. The 29” and 42” can 
be converted with steel, glass or borite 
doors. This latter is an unbreakable com- 
position of plastic and fiber glass in a 
furrow pattern and is available in four 
colors: beige, aqua-glo, pinktone and citron 
yellow. All cabinets have sliding shelves 
adjustable without bolts or clips. Cabinets 
come in spring green, dark green, gray 
or tan. 





SIDE SADDLE STAPLER 


Fastening hard to reach spots, splicing 
popers, and saddle stitching booklets from 
the side, this stapler is small enough to 
fit into a pocket. It can be used as a 
regular desk stapler, plier type stapler or 
tacker. Finished with a red enamel base 
and black working head, it can take any 
standard staples. All parts are easily ac- 
cessible, and due to the short distance 
between the hinge and the head it is said 
to maintain perfect alignment. 





ACCOUNTING EQUIPMENT 


A lower priced accounting machine by 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., 
features job changing flexibility perform- 
ing such mechanized operations as ac- 
counts receivable, payroll, cost control and 
accounts payable. Velvet Touch Keyboard 
and automatic opening and closing carr- 
iage are innovations which will enable 
the operator to get statements out faster, 
build prestige with neat looking records, 
have credit data easily available and turn 
out accurate work simply and quickly. 





CONSOLETT 


Enclosed on three sides, this new and 
different office machine stand provides the 
privacy and comfort of a desk, yet can 
easily be moved to any location on retract- 
able casters. Engineered by Stolper Steel 
Products Corporation to provide a safe, 
shakeproof support, it measures 28 inches 
wide, 19 inches deep and 26% inches high 
to accommodate both machine and working 
copy at the correct height and is said to 
safely carry equipment weighing hundreds 
of pounds without the danger of tip-over. 
A baked hammered finish enamel is used 
to harmonize with most office furnishings 
and clean lines and smooth corners elim- 
inate protrusions to trip over or snag cloth- 
ing. 
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THE EXCITING 
DESIGN IN 

OFFICE FURNITURE 
IS BEING DONE 
WITH WooD 





You owe it to yourself and your business to see what today’s new 
designs in warm, friendly, quiet wood can do for your office. They can 
give your firm the look of tomorrow—aesthetically and functionally. 
Wood converts your private office into a “living’” room—and promotes 
efficiency, morale and good public relations in the general office? 
Whether replacing old desks and chairs, or equipping new space, 

let your office furniture dealer demonstrate 

why it’s “better business to do it with wood.” 


FREE: Helpful new 36-page booklet, “Office 
Planning and Layout,” yours for the asking. 





BETTER OFFICES FOR BETTER BUSINESS 
WITH FRIENDLY WOOD 





oop 





OFFICE FURNITURE INSTITUTE 
730 11th STREET N.W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 
or better use of wood office furniture these companies contributed to the preparation of this message: Alma Desk Company, High Point, N.C. + Boling Chair Company, Siler City, N. C. 
tgson Mfg. Company, Liberty, N. C. - Hoosier Desk Company, Jasper, Ind. - Imperial Desk Company, Evansville, Ind. - Indiana Chair Company, Jasper, Ind. - Indiana Desk Company, 
per, Ind. « Jasper Chair Company, Jasper, Ind. - Jasper Desk Company, Jasper, Ind. - Jasper Office Furniture Company, Jasper, Ind. - Jasper Seating Company, Jasper, Ind. - The Leopold 
ompany, Burlington, Iowa - The B. L. Marble Chair Company, Bedford, Ohio - Myrtle Desk Company, High Point, N.C. - Nucraft Furniture Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. - The Taylor 
air Company, Bedford, Ohio - Thomas Furniture Company, High Point, N.C. 
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In the time it takes to smoké a cigarette... 


LET US 
SHOW YOU 


The world’s finest 
standard typewriter 
with the world’s 








finest features! 





Made for typists by typewriter experts, the Smith-Corona Eighty-Eight reflects 
fully the 65 years of experience which have gone into its development. Call 
your local Smith-Corona representative for a short, dramatic demonstration. 





Clean, sleek and modern, 
faultless in performance. 
Each and every distinctive 
Smith-Corona feature brings 
you the finest correspon- 
dence .. . faster and easier. 





Smith-Corona’s exclusive 
Page Gage tells you at a 
glance exactly how far you 
are from the bottom of 
your typed page. Saves you 
money and saves you time. 





Half Spacing, the easiest, 
simplest method of error 
control, permits the addi- 
tion or deletion of a letter 
in a word, and eliminates 
the need for total re-typing. 





Liveliest touch on the mar- 
ket, Smith-Corona’s exclu- 
sive Response-O-Matic Ac- 
tion can accommodate the 
needs of amy typist. Result: 
faster, easier, tireless typing. 


SMITH-CORONA 88 
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Use of redesigned forms and specially-equipped Accounting Machine has speeded insur- 
ance payment check preparation in office of Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, Cleveland. 


Operator averages 250 checks a day. 


Three typing processes have been eliminated. 


Four Days Sooner 


W. J. WEIL 
General Secretary and Treasurer 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
Cleveland, Ohio 


HROUGHOUT THE LENGTH and 

breadth of the United States 
and Canada, all of the insurance 
members of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen, with its more than 
216,000 niembers know they can 
look to the insurance department of 
their organization for financial aid 
when they are injured or taken ill. 


Outside Insurance Denied 


This has been so ever since the 
Brotherhood’s insurance department 
was founded in 1885 because the 
hazards of railroading in those days 
denied them access ‘to outside in- 
surance. Down through the years, 
the objective of the department— 
and particularly the accident and 
health claims office—has been to get 
payment checks to members as 
quickly as possible when these mem- 
bers have no pay coming in. 

The accident and health claims 
office now has taken an important 
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stride toward achieving that objec- 
tive more fully than ever before. It 
has done so by simplifying and ex- 
pediting its claims-processing pro- 
cedures. 

There have been two major 
aspects to this program, which have 
meant a great deal to our members in 
times of stress. 

First, a. complete redesigning of 
forms has consolidated numerous 
phases of claims-processing into one 
step and has eliminated three typing 
processes, with resulting benefits 
in speed and accuracy. 

Second, efficient mechanical pro- 
cedures tailored to our needs have 
been introduced to enact the expedit- 
ing program. 

Because these measures were 
taken in our Cleveland office, Broth- 
erhood members who are ill or in- 
jured now are receiving their insur- 
ance payment checks up to four days 
sooner than they would have previ- 
ously. W. E. Giguere, supervisor 
of claims, reports that in many cases 
men receive their checks even before 
these would have been mailed out 
of our office under the old system 
of claims-processing. 


Furthermore, important reduc- 
tions have been achieved in the work 
load of a busy office staff which 
must. handle more than sixty-five 
thousand payments a year. An op- 
eration which formerly required 
seven typists now needs only four, 
with one operator doing all the 
check-writing. Badly-needed clerical 
help thus has been released for other 
duties. Similar savings have been 
reflected in other offices, from,which 
the claims-processing pressure of 
the old system now has been lifted. 


Four Possible Errors 


That former system involved four 
typing processes—and thus _ four 
factors for error—in the preparation 
of a claim check. The original typ- 
in® produced a “draft slip” in the 
accident and health claims office to 
inaugurate the process. This was 
followed by the typing of a letter 
which explained the payment for 
the member or relative; the typing 
in the statistical department of a 
draft list to serve as a check register, 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Goose 
JACKSON 
DESKS 


for sturdy construction 


All Jackson Desks are the result of 
master-crafted construction for en- 
durance and satisfaction . . . with no 
sacrifice in design or style . . . re- 
sulting in less initial cost — very 
low maintenance cost. 


* DOVETAILED DRAWERS 


All drawers are dove- 
tailed front and back 
° bottoms framed on 
four sides and well glue- 
locked . . . solidly con- 
structed for rigidity and 
Strength . . makes 
drawer openi ~ | and clos- 
ing smooth and easy even 
after years of service. 


* CABINET GLUES 


All cabinet glues are 
polyvinyl resin, inor- 
ganic and bacteria- 
proof . will not 
crystallize . . . fur- 
nish strength and su- 
perior holding power, 
assuring years of sat- 
isfactory service. 


td 


% BONDED PLYWOOD 


All plywood used _ is 
bonded in hot plate 
presses under extreme 
pressure. An example of 
the custom-crafting which 
is standard in all Jack- 
son . . with fea- 
tures ordinarily found 
only in office furniture 
selling for much more. 





* 5-PLY DRAWER FRONTS 
MINIMIZE WARPING 


o « .« Oe vents 
sticking, es for 
smoother drawer op- 
eration. It is such at- 
tention to construc- 
tion detail which 
gives the extra utility 
and satisfaction fou 
in Jackson Desks. 


Write for the name of your 
nearest Jackson Desk dealer. 


JASPER 


OFFICE FURNITURE, CO. 


Jasper, Indiana 





. 
Four Days Sooner—Continued 


and writing of the check itself on 
a typewriter in the comptroller’s 
office. 

Each day’s check-processing cycle 
ended at 2:30 p.m. in the accident 
and health claims office. Claims pro- 
cessed after then would not clear 
through the other offices involved 
before 2:30 of the following day and 


.| would not be mailed out until that 


evening. A claim processed on a 
Friday afternoon very likely would 
not be mailed until Tuesday, and 
wouldn’t be received by the mem- 
ber for two or three days after that. 

In an effort to shorten this pro- 
cessing time, a new system was 
developed in conjunction with The 
Standard Register Company. The 
key step was the design of a new 
check form, eighteen by three and 
one-half inches in size and printed on 
Kant-Slip carbon-interleaved con- 
tinuous forms which have margin- 
ally punched holes to assure rapid 
feeding and accurate register. Half 
the width of the form is devoted to 
the payment check. A perforation 
runs down the middle of the form, 
and the left hand portion comprises 
the stub on which is printed a “State- 
ment of Benefits.” 

This comprehensive _ statemenit, 
which lists all pertinent information 
about the claim, is used in place of 
the explanatory letter formerly writ- 
ten with each claim. With only 
10% of payments are we required 
to write brief supplemental letters 
to explain unusual circumstances. 


Five Carbons 


Although the check half of the 
form is a single copy, with a blank 
backing sheet, the stub half is made 
up of a five-part carbon-interleaved 
set. The original is sent to the mem- 
ber as part of the check. Subsequent 
copies are kept by the claim depart- 
ment and sent to the statistical de- 
partment, the treasurer’s office and 
field supervisors. 

A six-part check register, eight 
and one-half inches wide, also was 
designed. The check form and check 
register are written simultaneously 
on our system’s new equipment—a 
National Cash Register bookkeeping 
machine. The machine is equipped 
with a Standard Register Dual Feed 


mechanism which permits the pro- 
duction of both our records at one 
writing. 

An Automatic Line Finder helps 
speed preparation of the checks by 
providing form-to-form advance to 
predetermined writing positions with 
a simple pull of a lever. Line-by-line 
spacing which slows down an op- 
erator is not necessary. While the 
checks are advanced rapidly in this 
manner, an independent feed in-the 
Dual Feed mechanism advances the 
register only a single line. 


Special Tray 


Smooth flow of the multiple forms 
going through the bookkeeping ma- 
chine is assured by a Packholder- 
Refold Tray. Accurate register on 
all copies of the check and register 
forms is guarded by the registrator 
platen, which has pins engaging both 
rows of marginal holes and aligning 
forms with a gentle free-jogging 
action. 

The new forms and equipment 
have permitted great simplification 
of the claims-processing procedure. 
Claim data now is received from our 
claim adjusters on handwritten 
statement of benefits forms designed 
to coincide with the check stub 
statement of benefits. From the 
handwritten data, the bookkeeping 
machine operator swiftly prepares 
the check, explanatory statement and 
check register (and all their carbon 
copies, as well) in a single operation. 
The check register copies are dis- 
tributed to the comptroller’s office 
and the general accounting and sta- 
tistical departments. 

The document-writing process is 
so compactly designed that one ma- 
chine operator is able to handle our 
entire check load, which averages 
two hundred fifty checks daily. 

Other advantages are gained from 
the flexibility of the system. This 
flexibility enabled us at the outset 
to design a check-and-stub form 
which is much wider than the regis- 
ter beneath it, a reversal of the 
usual procedure. In addition, we are 
able to change check forms at any 
time to insert insurance payment 
checks for Canadian members of 
the Brotherhood. All types of 
checks, however, appear on the same 


(Continued on page 66) 
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DOES MORE This new Kodak Verifax Copier does 

jobs beyond the scope of ordinary office copiers. Makes 

5 copies of anything in 1 minute for just 2%¢ each. 

Copies can be made on both sides of standard copy 
paper . . . on pre-printed office forms . . 

son cards... and on translucent paper for 


use as “masters” in whiteprint machines. 
You can even make an offset 
plate in 1 minute for 
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orm §! FREE-new Don Herold Booklet. Business Photo Methods Division 
; | Famous cartoonist-humorist’s book- 343 State Street, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
>g1S- let, “How I Learned the Verifax of ‘ 
the Life,” has laughs—and work-saving Gentlemen: Please send free copy of Don Herold’s 
a tips — for La and eee on new booklet “How I Learned the Verifax of Life.” 
> are every page. How to en e “quot- 
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ame | dealer, listed in “yellow pages” under Street 
“Photocopying machines.” City ae 
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less than 20¢, with 
low-cost adapter. V 
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Here are just a few of Royal’s work-saver features: 
; 





d 
TWIN-PAK RIBBON. Imagine chang- 
ing ribbons instantly, without touch- 
ing the ribbons at all! That’s Twin- 
Pak, another big Royal exclusive! 


ELECTRIC “TOUCH CONTROL.”® 
This remarkable feature literally tail- 
ors the machine to the individual 
typist’s touch—and only Royal hasit. 








“MAGIC® MARGIN.” An unmatched 
automatic margin set. Both left and 
“right margins set with a flick of the 
finger. A real convenience! 


HI-SPEED: REPEATS. On the Royal 
you will find more—and better— 
repeats than on any othéteelectric 
typewriter on the market. 


IRK-SAVER OF THEM ALL 


Cece ccccecessoesebecseeeseeoeseoese 


... THE INCREDIBLE NEW ROYAL ELECTRIC 





OU have to use it to believe it! The 

Royal Electric takes all the tension 
and toughness out of typing. And why 
not? There isn’t a “‘gadget”’ on it. 


Every feature of the new Royal Elec- 
tric was designed to save the typist 
time, trouble and work—to help her 
produce the most perfect looking jobs... 
in the shortest possible time! 


You will be amazed at the amount 
and caliber of work the Royal Electric 
can do. That’s why we call it the best 
friend a secretary, or a boss, ever had. 


If typing production is a problem in 
your office, remember, the Royal Repre- 
sentative is no farther away than your 
telephone. 


ROYAL electric 


Product of Royal McBee Corporation 
World's largest manufacturer of typewriters 
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GUY FERGASON 


Duplication of Forms and Energy 


HERE ARE SEVERAL AREAS in the 
. bow which do not receive the 
attention which they deserve. One 
such area deals with the duplication 
(and reproduction) of forms, re- 
ports and other typed and written 
materials. Another area with filing 
and record preservation, which sub- 
ject we will deal with next month. 
The question of quantity and quality 
of reproduction must be considered 
in selecting the method to be used. 
The most important point of consid- 


eration, however, is the necessity for . 


reproducing the data in the first 

place, and if so, is reproduction com- 

bined with initial production, or is 

reproduction a second step following 

the preparation of the original data. 
There are five basic methods by 

which data can be duplicated— 

. Stencil 

Liquid 

Gelatin 

. Relief 

. Offset 


wPwNe 


The First Three 


Probably the most common 
methods are the first three (as far 
as internal use in the office). Stencil 
duplicating involves the preparation 
of a master which becomes the basis 
for the duplication of copies. It is 
our opinion that by'careful prepara- 
tion of the stencil which can be pre- 
pared by typewriter and/or by hand, 
and by.the careful inking of the ma- 
chine, plus choice of the torrect 
paper, the quality of duplication can 
be controlled so as to be acceptable 
in most any situation. Stencil dtpli- 
cating is best used in relatively high 
volume up to ten thousand copies. 
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Liquid duplicating uses a special 
fluid or deénatured alcohol which 
causes the hectograph ink (usually 
has a purplish color ; however, other 
colors may be used) to transfer di- 
rect to the sheets. The master copy 
is a reversed copy (i.e., the copy is 
typed on the back of the master by 
reverse carbon). Volume by this 
method varies up to five hundred 
copies. 


The Gelatin Method 


The gelatin method also uses hecto- 
graph ink which is soluble in wa- 
ter (or other liquid) and by means 
of a master copy transfers the image 
to a gelatin roll which in turn is re- 
produced as each sheet passes over 
the gelatin roll. Copies are limited 
to low volume, up to about fifty or 
seventy-five. 

Relief duplicating, which is the 
reproduction of copies from type and 
plates which have raised images, is 
applicable to almost unlimited vol- 
ume depending on the machine and 
the type. The offset method, also al- 
most unlimited in volume, is quite 
common in office use. The image, 
which has an oil base, is placed on 
the plate (or master). The image 
is transferred to a rubber blanket 
and in turn transferred to the copy- 
ing sheet. The tradename “Multi- 
lith” will “identify the method for 
most office executives. 

The common mistakes in the selec- 
tion and use of a duplicating method 
are: 

1. One method is usually selected to 
cover all situations, and if. the 
method is a high volume one, its use 
for short runs (five to ten copies) 


makes it uneconomical. Conversely, 
if it is predominantly a short run 
method, more than one master has 
to be prepared to cover large volume 
requirements. 


2. There is an inevitable paper waste 
resulting from poor planning be- 
cause more copies are run than re- 
quired. 


3. Master copies are not preserved 
until it has been determined that 
sufficient copies have been prepared. 
This is not inconsistent with Item 
#2, but correlates with #2—subse- 
quent copies may be required even 
after the “over-run” has been des- 
troyed. 

4. Duplicating services are not cen- 
tralized and controlled with the re- 
sult that unnecessary duplication 
takes place “because the service is 
available.” 


5. It is often used as a substitute for 
copying, i.e., it is used by recreating 
a master copy of something already 
typed in order that a few copies may 
be made available. 


It is Confusing 


Whereas duplicating is usually 
the creation of a master or original 
for the purpose of making copies, 
copying is the creation of copies of 
that which is already created. If this 
sounds confused, don’t be alarmed, 
because it is. In copying, we try to 
use a method which wil! reproduce 
without recreating a special master, 
plate or original special purpose 
image, whereas in duplicating we 
intentionally créate the master as 
part of the duplicating process. 


(Continued.on the next page) 








booklets 


P285—Floor Care 


Floors present a variety of problems re- 
garding upkeep. This booklet contains prac- 
tical tips on how to clean and finish all types 
of floors including rubber and asphalt tile, 
wood, cork, linoleum and terrazzo. A day- 
by-day maintenance guide to cut upkeep 
costs and have better-looking, longer-lasting 
_ floors provides many hints. Also included are 
sections on how to cure "sick" floors, how to 
have safe-as-possible floors, and how to 
choose the best products—finishes and 
cleaners—for every type of floor. 


P286—Tips To Typists 


A completely revised edition of this help- 
ful booklet contains hints for those who wish 
to increase the speed and ease with which 
they do their work. Basic do's and don't's, 
short cuts to efficiency and a bibliography of 
pertinent reference books are included. Some 
of the topics covered are: setting proper 
margins, centering of paper and headings, 
better carbon copies, error control, care and 
feeding of the machine and do-it-yourself 
punctuation. 


P287—Protecting the Company 
Bank Account 


Check crooks have an impolite habit of 
altering checks to suit their own interests. 
A majority of these criminals are trusted em- 
ployees, who because of careless practices 
on the part of business executives and lack 
of control over disbursement methods, per- 
petrate numerous frauds without much dan- 
ger of detection. This cleverly illustrated 
booklet contains 49 rules, which if observed, 
would minimize the possibility of such losses. 
Most emphasis is placed on controls: paper, 
purchase, inventory, preparation, reconcili- 
ation, insurance, accounts payable, payroll 
procedure and dividend disbursement, all 
have suggested safeguards. Two general rules 
fowarded as basic and essential are: care- 
fully check safety practices against the book- 
let's recommendations, making changes where 
needed and strengthening weak links in the 
disbursement chain; review the given outline 
once a year to refurbish practices and keep 
them systematic, thereby making the bank 
account as safe as possible. 
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75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 
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Duplication of Forms—Continued 


Unless an office is provided with 
adequate equipment for copying as 
well as duplicating, many man-hours 
will be wasted, the cost of which 
over a period of time will exceed the 
investment in proper equipment. The 
equipment for duplicating should be 
such that small runs and large runs 
are provided for. 

Copying methods are usually 
beamed at small volume such as one 
to about fifteen copies. Photographic 
methods (use of camera in reproduc- 
ing the images), photo copying, 
microfilming, and contact printing 
(facsimile reproduction) are the 
most common for ordinary office use. 
Blue prints, white prints, xero- 
graphy, heat transfer methods, and 
Van Dyke prints are in less com- 
mon use except in larger companies. 
Each method has its advantages and 
we certainly are not recommending 
any one method or machine over 
others. Reproduction is a special- 
ized field and to be an expert in all 
methods requires considerable ex- 
perience and study. 


Lacks Knowledge 


The manager of the average of- 
fice is lacking in knowledge con- 
cerning these processes and their ap- 
plication. We believe that facsimile 
reproduction (dry process, using 
sensitized paper and light exposure— 
or the wet process which uses a 
chemical developer) is a must in 
most small offices. 

There are innumerable situations 
in which from one to three copies of 
letters, reports, printed statements, 
etc., are wanted. Rather than re- 
type the material, copies can be made 
instantly from several machines 
available in the market. Some ma- 
chines “copy anything” without us- 
ing special masters whereas others 
require opaque material or sheets. 
The quality will vary by machines, 
but for general all-around copying 
such a machine will save hours of 
wasted effort. Some machines are 
limited as to size of copying space. 
A perusal of the advertisements in 
any business magazine will provide 
adequate information. about these 
machines. 

Carbon paper and automatic type- 
writers are the most common 





amongst other reproduction methods. 
Every office, regardless of size, uses 
typewriters, and hence, uses carbon 
paper for reproducing copies while 
creating the original copy. 

We believe that for mass typing 
work, multiple-copy work and for 
“beauty of type composition,” elec- 
tric typewriters are the answer. Fa- 
tigue is a factor which must be 
recognized and for straight copying 
as a production job, fatigue can be 
reduced by the use of the electric 
typewriter. Because of the uniform 
touch and adjustable tension, up to 
seventeen carbon copies can be pro- 
duced (provided the proper paper, 
carbon and typewriter platen are 
used). The proper integration of 
this machine may save’ subsequent 
copying. 

The uniform touch also produces 
letters of even density which ma- 
terially improve the appearance of 
business correspondence. We are 
not “hawking” typewriters, nor do 
we have any financial interest in 
their sale. We are interested in 
office efficiency and every means of 
attaining it, whether it be by ma- 
chine, by manual methods, or a 
combination of both. 

Another area of wasted effort lies 
in the failure to imprint or insert by 
stamp or other means all partially 
repetitive data. Endorsement 
(check), approvals, dates, time data, 
routing data and hundreds of other 
kinds of data can be inserted by the 
use of stamps. 


Saves 10% 


We have seen “working papers” 
prepared month after month in 
which the columnar data is hand 
copied, legend data is repeated and 
considerable information is typed 
or written as a separate operation. 
In fact there are many instances 
where partially repetitive data can 
be taken care of by some method of 
duplicating or imprinting. Because 
the information is only repeated in 
part, it is considered to be out of the 
area of duplication. As much as 
10% of clerical man-hours might be 
conserved by a proper.study and 
treatment of duplication. 

The use of addressing plates, even 
in limited application, may save 
typing time. Check protectors in 
addition to providing a surer means 
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of writing check amounts can save 
typing time. Facsimile signatures 
on checks are time savers for large 
companies having a heavy remit- 
tance schedule. 

In smaller companies where it may 


_ be customary to route letters, re- 


ports and other data to several em- 
ployees for their attention, a stamp 
showing their names is preferable 
to the repeated manual writing of 
names and the phrases “for your 
attention,” or “please note and re- 
turn.” 


Saving Energy 


Clerical energy is saved whenever 
we find an easier way of doing 
things, or when we eliminate a task 
or substitute mechanical and elec- 
trical energy for manual labor. 

Movement in the office (i.e., phys- 
ical movement by clerical personnel ) 
is not subject to the same investiga- 
tion and concern as movement in the 
plant. Plant layout is so important 
that if top efficiency is not obtained 
by the proper location of machines, 
materials and personnel, the cost of 
manufacture may put a company 
out of business in a competitive 
market. The plant management is 
far ahead of office management in 
cost consciousness. There is suffi- 
cient similarity between the plant 
and office to note the applicability of 
scientific management principles. 
“Limit cost” (i.e., the actual cost of 
producing one unit of production) is 
computed in the plant and guides 
plant management in its decisions. 
We, in the office, show little in- 
terest in computing the cost of of- 
fice services—we assume _ that, 
services having to be provided, and 
employees being paid by the month, 
there is little we can do or much 
that we should do to reduce the costs 
of office services. We have heard the 
stock answers that “if the employees 
were not doing one thing or another, 
they would be doing something else,” 
or “what good would be served by 
reducing clerical cost (i.e., clerical 
time) if we can’t reduce our staff.” 

In answer to both of these state- 
ments which are “defeatist” in na- 
ture, management and not the em- 
ployees, should set the work sched- 
ule and establish the method. It is 
a true fact that reductions in clerical 
detail have to be converted into 
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“actual savings” before they have 
tangible value, but, bear in mind that 
clerical detail can and does grow so 
that a time arrives when present 
personnel cannot cope with the 
clerical burden. In this manner, of- 
fice staffs gradually and slowly grow 
bigger. We have said that most com- 
panies, in terms of their present 
methods, are understaffed; but in 
terms of improved methods, they 
are actually overstaffed. 


Organize and Plan 


Work simplification is an orga- 
nized and planned study of present 
methods, having as its objectives: 

1. The elimination of details pres- 
ently found to be non-essential (after 
analysis) ; 

2. The change in method which 
shifts some of the operations to ma- 
chines ; 

3. The combination of operations 
so that fewer forms will suffice ; 

4. Better arrangement so as to save 
space and cut down movement of 
personnel ; 

5. More equitable distribution of 
work load by more definite task as- 


6. Use of more efficient equipment 
and more adequate equipment so as 
to reduce “waiting time”; 
7. Elimination or at least the reduc- 
tion of bottle-necks in office pro- 
duction ; 
8. Better physical facilities such as 
illumination, ventilation, and deco- 
ration—make the office more eve- 
appealing ; 
9. More equitable relationship be- 
tween rate of pay and level of per- 
formance so that individual merit 
can be rewarded ; 
10. Better delegation of duties and 
training of employees so as to be 
flexible but without sacrifice of 
specialization. 


The Last Horizon 


There are some who will say that 
work simplification does not con- 
template organization studies—to us, 
work simplification embodies any 
and all studies of every phase of 
office operations that will conserve 
man-hours, improve relationships, 
and increase production. The sav- 
ings in office costs is the last horizon 


WUW-—B6berrer {han Ever 
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Desk Fountain Pen Set 
Comfortable writing efficiency at a low price. 
New smart design fashioned from lustrous 
black plastic. Fast-filling, double action 
barrel keeps pen always ready for use. 
Unique, attractively designed, weighted 
base. Tredin screw-in feed and point 
makes points instantly replaceable. 
Lists at only $3.55 with stainless steel 
point — $3.95 with 
alloy-tipped point. 


DE-200 
DESK SET 





For Public Use... 
Chained to Stop Theft 


Has all the top features of the DEPEND- 
sE set above plus a 24-inch bead 
chain attaching the penholder to the 
base, thus guarding against willful or 
thoughtless appropriation of the pen. 
It’s the ideal writing equipment for 
insurance and other financial insti- 
tutions. Extensively used in hotels, 
motels, government offices, other 
public places. Simple, effective 
adhesive backing firmly 
holds base to desk 
or counter, Just 
$3.80 list price 
for stainless steel 
tipped point — 
$4.20 with alloy- 
tipped point. 





DE-1000 
PUBLIC DESK SET 





TREDIN adéucdual PEN POINT! 


FOR EVERY WRITING REQUIREMEN] 


IL 


ALLOY-TIPPEO § .75 


Visit or call your Stationery or Office Supply House Today! If net available 
locally, send for any Sengbusch Office Aid on 30 Days FREE Trial. 
3107 Sengbusch Bidg. 


wgplascle Milwaukee 3, Wise. 


“OFFICE ESSENTIALS OF DISTINCTION 





30 DAYS FREE TRIAL COUPO! 











for the office industrial engineer. 


e 
3107 Sengbusch Bidg. 
Milwaukee 3, Wisc. 


Without Obligation, send us the items checked. After 3 
days trial, we will either return the item or send our remittance 


DE-200 Desk Set......$3.55 Adapto-Rack 
DE-1000 Desk Set....$3.80 File-A-Sist 
Sanitouch 2... $1.75 Cata-Rack 


Sponge Cup............_.$ $1.50 Desk Tray (1)... 
Ideal Moistener........ $2.50 Klearadesk 
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Retention of Records 


NTIL SOME fifteen years ago, The 

Gulf gave very little considera- 
tion to the problem of records reten- 
tion as filing space was then reason- 
ably plentiful. To say we presently 
have a comprehensive plan would not 
be true ; but considerable thought has 
been given to the subject, and we 
are at least not over-burdened so 
far by useless or obsolete records. 


Small Company 


We would be classed as a medium 
sized company, so our approach to 
the matter of records, retention and 
management would be of chief in- 
terest to comparable and smaller- 
sized organizations. When we first 
considered this subject we were 
much smaller, so the task was pri- 
marily undertaken by one person. 

All available printed information 
on the subject was gathered, and 
believe me, back in those days, there 
was a scarcity. As I recall the only 
sources located were an article in 
the proceedings of 1943 Insurance 
Accountants Association; a Sched- 
ule for Retention of Records for 
Large Establishments, from 1928 
Reports of the Committee on Pro- 
tection of Records, National Fire 
Protection’ Association; a Schedule 
as Reported by Leading Businesses 
(1940, source unknown); and a 
Schedule: furnished us by Joseph 
Froggatt & Co., Inc. 

The information» gleaned from 
these authorities was supplemented 
by our’ own knowledge of insurance 
and. commercial law, -along with in- 
formation furnished by our firm of 
attorneys. Using these data, a 
schedule was devised; and with 
minor changes, is still serving us 
well. We do not regard it as the 
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ultimate answer as we well know 
it can and would be improved by 
additional study. 

One who undertakes such a task 
now finds much resource material 
available to him. Also, most of the 
equipment suppliers publish pam- 
phlets on the subject. No attempt 
will be made here to further discuss 
the organization of a records reten- 
tion program, except that it should 
be undertaken by a committee estab- 
lished by top management, or by an 
individual of considerable official 
stature, in order to expedite its work 
and gain cooperation and acceptance 
by the many persons who will be 
affected thereby. 


Separate Files 


In my company, each claims and 
underwriting department maintains 
its own files with fire and automobile 
(the largest) departments having 
chief file clerks in charge. The ac- 
counting department also keeps its 
own files, including tabulating cards. 
Each such division is charged with 
the responsibility of managing re- 
tention and destruction of the rec- 
ords under its jurisdiction. In our 
case this has worked well as the 
employees chiefly concerned have 
been with us some time and have a 
high sense of duty and appreciation 
of the importance of maintaining the 
program. 

We are just beginning to write 
workmen’s compensation .and general 
casualty lines; and we are not in 
the bonding, fidelity and surety bus- 


iness yet. I believe some special 
problems might be connected with 
these classes which would materially 
affect records’ retention, so it would 
be well to remember this when study- 
ing the given schedule. 

The inactive files are kept in the 
basement of our home office build- 
ing which is fireproof, air conditioned 
and well lighted. This is rather 
expensive space for such use, but 
is not presently needed for any other 
purpose. Metal transfer files of vari- 
ous appropriate sizes are used, and 
these are stacked as high as possible 
without interfering with ventilation. 
Metal shelving is used for books and 
bound records. Some items seldom 
referred to, such as detail tabulating 
cards, are stored in corrugated paper 
boxes. Our more vital corporate 
records are stored in a fireproof 
vault in the general accounting office. 

So far none of our records have 
been microfilmed as that procedure 
has not appeared economical from 
our standpoint. Undoubtedly this 
will eventually be required. 

The following, while not covering 
all records, should be comprehensive 
enough to act as a guide and be of 
assistance to anyone seeking help 
and ideas in this field. 


Schedule of Retention of Records 


Record Retention Period 


Accounting 
Accounts current 
Agents & reinsurance Seven years 


Agency register Seven years 
Annual statements (including 


working papers) Permanently 
Audit reports Permanently 
Bank statements & re- 

conciliations Five years 


(Continued on page 64) 
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THIS NATIONAL “31” Posts all records with speed and accuracy. 


“Our @alional System 
saves us ‘3,000 a year... 


returns 50% annually on the investment! ” 
—Milbrandt & Co., Inc., Pelham, N. Y. 


“Complete, accurate bookkeeping in- 
formation is necessary to an insur- 
ance business if it is to function effi- 
ciently. After considerable research, 
we decided to install a modern Na- 
tional System,” writes G. Milbrandt, 
president of Milbrandt & Co., Inc. 
“We made the right decision. Our 
National System has greatly increased 
the efficiency of our operation! 
“Our National Class ‘31’ Multiple- 
Duty Accounting Machine has made 
great savings for us in time and 
money. It posts all records quickly 
and accurately, allowing us to com- 
plete more work in less time than was 
possible with our previous system. 
Yet because it is so easy to operate, 


we are able to train new personnel 
with a minimum of effort. In this 
way our National ‘31’ simplifies our 
accounting operation and provides us 
with a uniform procedure which is 
flexible enough to allow for future 
expansion. 

“The increased economy made pos- 
sible by our National System saves 
us at least $3,000 a year, returns 
50% annually on the investment! In 
my opinion, a National System is 
the best investment any insurance 
company can make.” 


hay Chth—a Le 


President of Milbrandt & Co., Inc. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, bayton 9, onio 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


Your insurance business, too, can enjoy the 
profit-making features of a National System. 
Nationals pay for themselves quickly through 
savings, then continue returning handsome 
yearly profits. For complete information, 
call your nearby National representative. 
He’s listed in the yellow pages of 

your phone book. 











For better 


COMMUNITY 
RELATIONS... 


Bell Music of the 
Superb Quality Selected 
for Florida’s Famed 
Singing Tower 


At the Singing Tower in Lake 
Wales, Florida . . . world-fa- 
mous for the glory of its music 
as well as the splendor of its 
setting . . . visitors now also 
hear a new, modern instru- 
ment: the Schulmerich “‘Caril- 
lon Americana.’’* 

Played by carillonneur Anton 
Brees, this new instrument 
brings to carillon music a range 
of tone colors never before 
known. 

To foster better relations with 
the community that surrounds 
your office building, you too 
can have a Schulmerich  caril- 
lon. Every tower instrument 
we produce offers a tonal qual- 
ity equal to that of the “‘Caril- 
lon Americana”’ itself. And 
whatever the size of your build- 
ing, you will find an appropri- 
ate instrument among Schul- 
merich carillons, ranging from 
the “Carillon Americana” to 
the “Weather Bell’® Carillon 
...amodestly priced, fully au- 
tomatic instrument that plays 
bell melodies, sounds the hour, 
and forecasts the weather! Let 
us demonstrate in your office. 


*“Carillon Americana” is a trademark of 


Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 
Nn107 Carillon Hill, Sellersville, Pa. 


@ SCHULMERICH 


CARILLONS 








Retention of Records—from page 62 


Cash disbursements journal 


Permanently 
Cash receipts journal 
General Permanently 
Subsidiary Five years 
Disbursement vouchers & 
paid bills Five years 


Duplicate deposit slips Five years 
Federal tax service (P-H & 
C.C.H.) Four years 


Journals-General Permanently 
Losses recovered Permanently 
Premium Permanently 
Premium notes Five years 

Journal vouchers Permanently 

Ledgers-General Permanently 
Investments Permanently 
Agents accounts Four years 

after last entry 
Premium notes Four years 


after payment 
Paid & cancelled checks Seven years 
Dividend Five years 
Payroll Four years 
Reinsurance-Bordeaux Seven years 
Policies Three years 
after expiration 
Tabulating cards-Detail Three years 
Summary Five years 
Tabulating lists 
Losses paid & unpaid Four years 
Unearned premiums _ Five years 
Trial balances 
Susidiary ledgers 
Trial balance book 
General ledger 


Three years 
Permanently 


Corporate 


Capital stock 
Cancelled certificates Permanently 
Certificate stubs Permanently 
Transfer register | Permanently 
Minute books 
Directors & Stockholders 


Permanently 
Committees Permanently 
Proxies Two years 
Real estate titles, etc. Permanently 
Stockholders ledger Permanently 
General 

Contracts 
Agents Permanently 
Reinsurance Seven years 


after cancellation 
Comparative record cards 
Permanently 
Fidelity Bonds & 
Insurance Policies Three years 


after expiration 


General correspondence Three years 
Payroll 
Employees ledger Permanently 
Register Permanently 
Policy allotment ledger Permanently 
Social security tax 


returns Four years 
Tax receipts & State- 

ments Permanently 
Time cards Four years 


FLOOR PLAN KIT 


AN OFFICE FURNITURE do-it-your- 
self kit, a useful planning tool for 
all businesses planning a new office 
installation, or faced with the prob- 
lem of reducing floor space or im- 
proving office worker efficiency, is 
now available from Peerless Steel 
Equipment Company. 

From the company’s modulette 
catalog, those units best suited to 
the planner’s requirements are se- 
lected and the equivalent diecut units 
pressed from the printed outline 
sheets included with the kit. These 
are placed in position on the floor 
plan printed scale provided-scale 
is three-eights of an inch to one foot. 

These efforts are said to result 
in floor space conservation, worker 
efficiency, and reduced overhead. 





DESK PLATE 


DouBLE-SIDED to serve a dual. func- 
tion, these utility name plates by 
JonRus Company, feature simple 
interchangeable name inserts for 
personnel changes. Faced on both 
sides with unbreakable clear plastic, 
the plate is two and one half inches 
high, ten and one half inches long 
and has a felt base measuring two 
and one quarter inches. It is avail- 
able in walnut finish with gold 
printing on maroon card or blond 
with name in brown on buff. Other 
models and colors are obtainable. 
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Xerox’ COPY FLO continuous Printer 


Oe eae ee 





Makes dry, positive prints from originals, or roll microfilm, 
in sizes up to 11 wide, at the rate of 20’ a minute. ~ 
SETS NEW STANDARDS OF SPEED AND ECONOMY 


The Copyflo Continuous Printer rep- 
resents a revolutionary advancement 
in the universally accepted, dry, 
electrostatic, photo-exact process of 
xerography. 

In the Copyfio unit the xerographic 
process is continuous and automatic, 
incorporating all necessary steps in 
one complete cycle. High quality 
prints of all types of documents used 
in insurance applications are made 
quickly and economically. 

Available in three models for spe- 
cific applications. 


Copyflo Model No. 1. Reproduces 
single copies continuously from 35mm 
or 16mm roll microfilm up to 11” 
wide. 


Copyflo Model No. 2. Reproduces 
single copies of opaque or translucent 
originals, at ratios from 46% to 200% 


of original, to a maximum copy width 
of 11”. 


Copyflo Model No. 3. Combines all 
features of Models No. 1 and No. 2 
and is interchangeable from micro- 
film to original document operation 


and vice versa by a single control 
lever. 


WRITE for further information about the Copyflo 
Continuous Printer—the new dimension in copy- 
ing from originals or roll microfilm. 


THE HALOID COMPANY 
Dept. 57~153X, Rochester 3, New York 
Branch offices in principal U.S. cities and Toronto 


HALOID 
XEROX 














Versatile 
Piover Translucent 
master paper meets 
today’s direct-print 
copying demands 


Unmatched clarity of reproduction at high speed . . . handsome 

J bond paper appearance—now a wanted feature as so many 
external forms are being printed on translucent master... 

pee ard trouble-free performance on the 


-eoetteen ¢ printing press and in your 
nage ePRANSLUCENT ® copying machines—feeds 
Test PO OWN. CoP NN ot : without wrinkling because of 

ON SANs - ion ~— 4 its weight and body. All this 
mon nt ® and economy, too—PLOVER 
° free DE an ye how § ’ 
© with ee eee for yousr outper e TRANSLUCENT costs no 
+ ERT NSLUCE A. re ¢ more than other brands, 
a ¢ less than many. 
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Four Days Sooner—from page 56 


register. Since the register is a di- 
rect copy of what is typed on the 
check, there is no need for time- 
wasting checking or proof-reading 
of the register. 

After a two-week training period, 
our operator was able to make the 
transition in systems without any 
difficulty. Our normal checkload 
was processed through the simplified 
system without a hitch from the very 
first day it was in operation. 

As a result of the general speed- 
ing-up of the claims process, the 
majority of claims received by us on 
a Friday are mailed out the same day 
and will reach any destination by 
Monday—not by Thursday or Fri- 
day, as under the old system. This 
is representative of the improved 
service being provided for members 
by the accident and health claims 
office’s paperwork simplification. 


LASTING CHRISTMAS 
CARDS 


A CHRISTMAS CARD that gets mailed 
the first week in December and 
stays upon the recipient’s desk until 
after the holiday season is the newest 
product of The Marvic Company. 
Imprinted with sender’s name and 
address plus a short message in red, 
white and green, the Growing 
Tree Christmas Card shows Santa 
Claus watering a Christmas tree. 
On the back of the card is a tab. 
The recipient is instructed to 
place the tab in a glass of water 
and watch the results, For the 
first two or three days nothing 
much happens ; after that the Christ- 
mas tree starts to sprout and within 
a short time is a beautiful verdant 
green. And it keeps on growing for 
several weeks. Included in the mail- 
ing envelope is another card explain- 
ing why the sender is early with his 
Christmas good wishes. 

Another unique greeting card, this 
one by Kenway Products, imprints 
the advertiser’s message on Mile-O- 
Dial, a pocket size rotating dial gas 
mileage calculator which computes 
the number of miles obtained on a 
gallon of gas. Made of durable 
glossy Kromekote stock, and color- 
fully printed in Christmas design and 
colors, they are supplied with regu- 
lar greeting card envelopes. 
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How “the desk pen you fill just twice a year” 
9 saves time and money for se ‘Corporation 





No messy, time-wasting refills. The Esterbrook A point for every job. Esterbrook offers 32 points 
Inkomat 444 is always ready to write . . . its spill-proof so that everyone at Carrier has the pen to suit his job. 
base holds a six-months’ supply of ink! Writes 500 Long-lasting Esterbrook points are precision-made for 
words at a dip. neat and easy writing. 
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‘cio No costly, time-wasting repairs. Carrier’s Inkomat The Inkomat* 444 by 


444 sets stay in good condition. Damaged points are 


this replaced immediately for only 60¢. Only Inkomat 444 ® 
ents is such an economical, trouble-free desk set! 
23% $4. e 5 0 


as list price 
- 5 Choose the right point for every writing job—trom Esterbrook’s 32 
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PROBLEM CLINIC 


AN UNUSUAL and outstanding fea- 
ture of the 1957 New York National 
Business Show (October 28 through 
November 1) will be the Manage- 
ment Center, staffed to provide 
businessmen with expert guidance 
toward the solution of troublesome 
management problems. 

The Center will seat a panel of 
eight experts in data processing ; 
methods and procedures; records 


administration; | communications; 
duplicating and copying; machines 
and equipment; interiors; and per- 
sonnel administration. Acting as 
moderators during part of the panel 
sessions will be several well-known 
personalities from radio and TV. 
With an audience in excess of 
one hundred thousand expected at 
the show, it is anticipated that the 
flood of questions will go beyond 
the physical possibility of personal 
answers. In these cases, answers 








in offices everywhere, the 


evidence is overwhelmingly FOR Tiffany Stands 


Whether it’s safety for expensive office ma- 
chines, low cost per-year-of-service, or im- 
proved efficiency of office workers ... the 
verdict by jury (management and office 
workers) is for Tiffany Stands every time. 


Strong, portable all-steel solid construction that lasts 
for years, eliminates fatiguing vibrations; nerve- 
racking machine clatter escapes through the 4-cup 
open top, away from the operator. Smooth edges 
prevent scratches and snagged hose. Choice of 5 


popular office colors. 


MODEL 3000 


The popular-priced stand with 
the same features as Model 
5000, except without retracting 
device. 24%” rubber casters 
have metal brakes on 2 front 
legs. 


Sold through better dealers everywhere. 
For further information, write Dept. 6L 










MODEL 5000 


2” casters retract with posi- 


With 14” sq. pan top— 
Model 5500. 


for stand-up work. 


7350 FORSYTH 


@ TIFFANY STAND CO. 3.00200 





tive action; metal castings 
arvana Meemge Bie he long; three 33%4 rpm records syn- 
taches to either side. With chronized to the film; and a confer- 
2 drop leaves—Modei 5002. 


Also available 352” high 





will be forwarded by mail, as the 
Managemert Center can and will 
answer all pertinent questions di- 
rected to it. 





TAILORING PERSONNEL 
TESTS 


( Pe eae 


DESIGNED FOR THOSE EXECUTIVES 
considering starting a personnel test 
program or tailoring the present pro- 
gram more specifically to company 
operation, some information and 
recommendations on the problem 
are offered in the brief folder “How 
to Tailor Personnel Tests to Your 
Company Operation,” available 
from Industrial Psychology, Inc. 
It outlines a series of steps a com- 
pany would follow to: 


ee 


(1) classify its jobs, 


(2) select the applicants or employ- Ti 
ees in the sample, rij 
(3) determine the tests to use, m 
(4) measure job efficiency, fa 
(5) prepare roster of data, to 
(6) compute -the statistical correla- a 
tions between test scores and job to 
performance, fa 
(7) set the tailored weights. he 
Results the company may expect 8 


from the study are indicated. 





oO} 
SUPERVISION AIDS n 
) 
TYPICAL PROBLEMS in employee re- : 
lations are illustrated in “Super- 
visory Problems in the Office,” the 
second of a series of sound and : 
color filmstrips for training super- 8 
visory management, produced for F 
the National Office Management . 
Association by the Text Film De- : 
partment of McGraw Hill Book 1 
Company. The new training aid : 
presents situations frequently en- ; 


countered by office supervisors in 
such a way as to stimulate group 
discussions to find solutions. 

The series consists of six color 
filmstrips, each about eight minutes 


ence leader’s manual for discussion 
periods. Film titles are: The Cor- 
rective Guidance Talk; Developing 
Team Spirit; Easing a Disappoint- 
ment ; Making Compliments Count ; 
Overcoming Resistance to New 
Methods; and Rating Employee | 
Performance. | 
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ARE YOU NOSEY? 


THE NOSEY is a card just about the 
right size to fit comfortably in a 
man’s shirt pocket. It is so manu- 
factured that it clings to the pocket 
top by means of a pair of hands and 
a large red nose. Peering over the 
top of the nose is a wild unshaven 
face with staring eyes and tossing 
hair. Above which appears the slo- 
gan “Are You ‘Nosey’?”. 


On the bottom is printed the ad- 


vertising message of the firm giving 
out the cards. Any headline and any 
message can be printed making it ap- 
plicable for use at trade shows. 


PRIVATE WIRE SYSTEM 


On octoser 10, the fourteen re- 
gional offices and twenty of the field 
claims offices of State Farm Mutual 
Automobile Insurance Company 
were linked by a private wire system. 
The new system, composed of three 
circuits, operates at only one-third 
capacity allowing room for expan- 
sion. 

Special automatic equipment for 
sending and receiving were installed 
in each office. Routine procedures 
are followed for sending and receiv- 
ing commercial wires, but inter- 
office wires are sent on perforated 
tape which is punched at the office 
of origin and fed into sending equip- 
ment there. At the receiving point 
wires are translated from tape to 
typed words. By channeling one- 
third of its 300,000 annual telegrams 
over its own wire, the company 
hopes to save $70,000 a year in wire 
charges. 


For October, 1957 


COLORED OFFICE 
PARTITIONS 


SAFETY GLASS in a wide range of 
rich, opaque colors, is now being in- 
troduced as a decorative, practical 
panel material for office partitions, 
by Mondial United Corporation. 
Called “Colorspan,” this new arch- 
itectural material is shatterproof, and 
meets all safety specifications. The 
colors are obtained by the lamination 
of colorfast pigmented vinyl between 
two sheets of window glass. This 
produces two identically useable 
sides on each panel. 

Available in twelve decorator 
colors—ten opaque and two trans- 
lucent to compliment most office 
decors—it can also be supplied to 
meet any custom color specification. 
Proven fadeproof through acceler- 
ated weathering tests by the U. S. 
Electrical Laboratories, it never 
needs refinishing. The organic color 
is permanently sealed in. The mate- 
tenance since cleaning can be ac- 
rial is said to require almost no main- 
complished with a damp cloth. 

It is offered in stock sheet glass 
sizes, or supplied cut to size at no 
extra cost, and at present, is avail- 
able in thicknesses of from 13,4 
inch to % inch. Maximum stock 
sheet size is 46” x 94”, 

In addition to its usefulness for 
office partitions, this new color glass 
product has been found to be an 
excellent material for sliding doors, 
shower doors, table tops, outside 
furniture, and other products where 
attractive color accenting is desired. 
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RELOCATION 


ReEcorDING & STATISTICAL Corpora- 
tion, New York, in an expansion 
move, has located the offices of its 
executive, accounting, and printing 
divisions at 176 Broadway. The 
statistical division continues at 100 
Sixth Avenue, also in larger quar- 
ters. Both moves were accomplished 
about September 15. 











the what, why and how 

of the life 
insurance 
business 


a complete, 
non-technical 
explanation of 
principles and 
practice 


Just Out! New 8th Ed. 


LIFE INSURANCE 


By JOSEPH B. MACLEAN 
Formerly Vice-Pres., and Actuary, 
Mutual Life Ins. Co. of N. Y. 


558 pages, 5 3/8 x 8, $6.50 


This book gives you practical informa- 
tion on all phases of the life insurance 
business—from a description of life in- 
surance policies and their uses, to regula- 
tion and taxation of life insurance com- 
panies. New edition brings facts up to 
date, describes recent developments both 
in the terms of life insurance contracts 
and the operation of the companies. 
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Just Published 
Essentials of Ed. 


INSURANCE LAW 


By EDWIN W. PATTERSON 
Prof. of Jurisprudence, Columbia U. 


558 pages, 5 1/2 x 8, $7.50 


Every important aspect of insurance law 
is clearly explained in this authoritative 
guide. Fully analyzes specific legal con- 
cepts in today’s insurance business, il- 
lustrates them with modern court deci- 
sions. Conveniently arranged citations 
give you maximum help in solving both 
unusual and routine problems. Supplies 
essential information on governmental 
regulations of insurers, agents, and 
brokers. 


‘tthe: DAYS' FREE EXAMINATION— 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., Dept. Best-10 
| 327 West 4ist St. New York 36. N. Y. | 


l Send me book(s) checked below for 10 days’ | 
examination on approval. In 10 days I will remit 
] for book(s) I keep, plus few cents for delivery | 


| costs, and return unwanted book(s) postpaid | 


(We pay delivery costs if you remit with this 
| coupon—same return privilege.) | 


(1 Maclean—Life Insurance, $6.50 
| [1 Patterson—Essentials of Insurance Law, $7.50 l 
(Print) 
es. 


Company ... 
SEE « b358.065G66seupesbocewenosenoscedecccess 


For price and terms outside U. 8. | 
| Write McGram-Hill Int’l., N. Y. ©. 
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Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 
| FILING CABINETS 106. Time Stamp 102. Visual Policy Jackets 
|. Card File MACHINES, REPRODUCING SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
2. Fibre Board 25. Composing 68. Business Forms 
| : —— 26. Direct Copying 69. Duplicating Supplies 
“4 “, a 27. Duplicating 71. Erasers (Specialized) 
| 2 pnt e Fe aren 28. Micro-filming 72. Loose Leaf Systems 
| 142, rg - tl Y 29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 73. Marking Devices 
6, Pcctesbl aia 136. Typewriter, Automatic 75. Paper Perforators 
| 7 sig 30. Typewriter, Electric - el 
4 : 31. Typewriter, Manual . Pencils 
8. Stencil YP 4 
| 133. Tabulating Card MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 81. Staple Removers 
9. Visible 32. Addressing SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
10. Wooden 33. Checkwriting 83. Copyholders 
34. Dictating 85. Justitier 
FILING SUPPLIES 35. Intercommunication 86. Line Indicator 
129. Cards 139. Paper Folding 87. Pads 
- “ei 36. Stapling and Fastening 88. Ribbons & Carbons 
13, inden Tobe OFFICE ACCESSORIES TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
14. Supports 38. Ash Trays & Stands 90. Cord Cover 
105. Bulletin Boards 91. Holder 
MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 39. Cash Boxes 92. Index 
15. Adding 40. Chair Cushions 94. Silencer 
16. Billing 4\. aes Trays 95. Stands 
17. Bookkeeping 42. Desk Lamps 
18. Calculating 43. Desk Pads <— ies 
109. Payroll 44. Desk Trays 97. Fine Edineoichers 
145. Punched Tape Equipment 45. Drawer Trays 43 Wins Cealeeitad Sardtin 
19. Tabulating 46. Moisteners ‘ pe 
47. Mans Piste: 98. First Aid Kits 
MACHINES, MAILING 48. Pen & Ink Sets 112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
20. Dating Stamps ‘ 138. Safety Equipment 
21. Envelope Sealers 49. Waste Gaskets 128. Salvage Services 
22. Mail Openers OFFICE FURNITURE 125. Truck Alarm Systems 
23. Postal Meters zr or ones 141. Watchman's Clocks 
24. Postal Scal - Bookcases 
oo 143. Bookstands SERVICES 
52. Cabinets 62. Accounting System 
53. Chairs 127. Filing Systems 
a 134. Costumers 64. Office Planning 
54. Desks 115. Photocopying 
Best's Insurance News 55. Fluorescent Lighting 65. Record System 
75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 108. Incandescent Lighting 66. Sales Incentives 
* Please forward complete information 56. Matched Suites 146. Sound Reproduction 
and prices on the items checked. 57. —, 2 MISCELLANEOUS 
RT ee Gh So Sea: 89. pe s, lypewriter 131. Accident Diagramming 
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70. Envelopes 126. Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
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let’s take 
a look at 
Jefferson Standard’s 


Colorful visual sales aids and proposal forms for single need selling, 
a special simple programming manual for “Planned Protection 
Service,”’ and a complete Business Insurance Sales Plans Manual — 
all prepared to provide the most modern sales tools for Jefferson 
Standard’s “‘Man in the Field.” 

Home Office Schools, Regional Seminars and Special Training 
Courses provide comprehensive instruction for both new and ex- 
perienced agents on how to use each sales aid to its best advantage. 

Another important sales point for Jefferson Standard Career 
men... And “something worth looking into.” 





© Jefferson \tandard ime 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Home Office: Greensboro, N.C. 





Over 1 Billion Life Insurance In Force 


“*Now Celebrating 
50 Years of Looking Ahead’ 






















Answer to Objections—from page |8 


ances are maintained. Inasmuch as 
the average monthly check on pre- 
authorized check plans is under $30, 
it seems very unlikely that these 
checks would be a frequent cause of 
an overdraft. 

Another important point on this 
is that the companies provide the 
policyholder with a reminder to 
paste in his checkbook which indi- 
cates to him both the amount and 
the approximate date that the check 
is drawn each month. 


Forgery 


2. Susceptible to forgery: 

This one is a little hard to answer 
because it is very difficult to see 
how either the bank or the depositor 
could experience a forgery loss on 
such a plan. The checks are printed 
with the life insurance company as 
the payee. They are controlled just 
as carefully as any other checks the 
companies issue, and these controls 
are actually much more rigid than 
the policyholder or depositor would 
exercise on his own checking ac- 
count. Even if we allowed for pos- 
sible collusion and laxity, both in 
the life insurance company organ- 
izations and in the banks, we do not 
see how the proceeds of one of these 
checks could get into the wrong 
hands. 

There is much more exposure to 
forgery in connection with a regular 
check drawn by a depositor than on 
one of these preauthorized checks. 
Added to this, there is further pro- 
tection to our joint customer and 
the bank under the indemnity agree- 
































“He had 49 objections but | had 50 answers." 


ment which is provided by the in- 
surance companies to the banks. 

We just don’t see how there could 
be a forgery loss or a forgery case 
which would damage either the bank 
or its depositors! 

3. Expensive and cumbersome to 
handle: 

It is recognized that many plans 
similar in some ways to this one have 
been submitted to the banks in the 
past which are not in accordance 
with conventional banking practices. 
This is certainly true of many draft 
plans, bank deduction plans, and the 
like. Realizing that these non-stand- 
ard and non-conforming plans cause 
a great deal of trouble and expense 
for the banks, the major life com- 
panies have gone to great lengths to 
work out their plans in cooperation 
with their banking friends, with the 
Federal Reserve Bank, and also with 
the Bank Management Commission 
of the ABA. Having worked out the 
procedures, forms, and check in this 
manner, we are confident that our 
plans can be handled by the banks 





SURETY LIFE WANTS AN AGENCY DIRECTOR 


e Liberal salary. 

e Opportunity to qualify for stock bonus. 

© Chance to grow with aggressive company licensed in 11 
western states and Hawaii. 

e Beautiful office in new million-dollar home office building. 


CAN YOU QUALIFY ? 







e Applicant must be between the ages of 30 and 40, college 
graduate, and have agency managerial experience. 
All replies held in strictest confidence. 


WRITE ewis 1. Etisworth, President 


Surety Life Insurance Company 
P. 0. Box 2520, Salt Lake City 10, Utah 





without any additional cost over and 
above a normal check. This has 
been confirmed again and again in 
discussions with various bankers on 
the procedural aspects of the plan. 

In spite of statements by the ABA 
regarding the checking necessary on 
these plans, we have confirmed the 
fact that many of the banks handling 
these plans do not feel that this spe- 
cial checking and handling is neces- 
sary. They just aren’t doing it with 
our preauthorized checks. 


4. The importance of “balance con- 
siderations” in forcing banks to 
accept these plans: 


The ABA implies that the larger 
companies have been successful with 
these plans mainly because they 
maintain good accounts in the banks 
which cooperate. The New York 
Life has had favorable response 
from over six thousand banks, and 
in the two months Mutual Of New 
York has been on a national basis, 
it has had acceptance from well over 
one thousand banks. Neither New 
York Life or MONY maintain bal- 
ances in more than two hundred 
banks so it can hardly be the “balance 
considerations” which have caused 
widespread acceptance. 


The Basic Impetus 


The truth of the matter is that 
the demands of our joint customers 
(the policyholder and the depositor ) 
have provided the basic impetus for 
acceptance of these plans by banks. 
In the final analysis, if the service 
being offered is a good one it will 
continue and grow, and if it is not, 
there will be no demand for it. The 
truly amazing demand we have had 
to date seems to prove the former. 


5. Vast majority of banks will 
strongly oppose these plans in prin- 
ciple and accept them only ona very 


_ select basis: 


Frankly, we question this state- 
ment although we do recognize the 
fact that some banks are accepting 
these plans while opposing them in 
principle. Many banks have come 
to us and told us that they welcome 
the procedure, feel that it is the right 
thing to do. We even have been 
solicited by banks in several areas 
to provide this service. We know 
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of at least one bank that is advertis- 
ing its own bank-o-matic plan for 
mortgages and similar services which 
it provides. 

Moreover, the savings banks are 
actually offering a similar plan on 
savings bank life insurance, whereby 


premiums will be “automatically” de- 


ducted from savings accounts. This 
certainly is a very close cousin of our 
plan! 

An important objection is raised 
in connection with the potential 
spread of this type of payment be- 
yond the life insurance companies. 
Banks feel that local department 
stores, finance companies, utilities, 
etc., are likely to pick it up. Nat- 
urally, the insurance companies rec- 
ognize this, but they feel very 
strongly that they are in a much 
better position to request and obtain 
the cooperation of the banks on this 
type of payment than are these 
others. Certainly, unless it can be 
assured of standard forms and pro- 
cedures and of an adequate guaran- 
tee, there is no reason for the bank 
to accept such a plan. This would 
automatically eliminate many of the 
other types of industries and insti- 
tutions which might want it. It could 
also eliminate those insurance com- 
panies which are not willing to fol- 
low the standard approach. 

Also, the insurance payments un- 
der preauthorized check plans are 
for fixed amounts each month, which 
is very important both for simplicity 
and for the convenience of the policy- 
holder and bank depositor. Many if 
not most of the other payments, to 
which banks fear these plans might 
spread, are not fixed and for this 
reason would not be adaptable to 
such plans. 


Guarantee and Indemnity 


The guarantee and indemnity is 
a major point in this argument. It 
probably would be more difficult for 
a finance company or a department 
store to provide the banks with the 
same kind of a guarantee as that 
offered by the insurance companies. 

However, if these basic conditions 
are met (namely a satisfactory pro- 
cedure, standard forms and an 
adequate guarantee), then why 
shouldn’t the banks be willing to 
cooperate in offering this desirable 
service to their customers. 


For October, 1957 
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NEW MANAGING 
DIRECTOR 


PAUL Ss. MILLS, C.L.U., manager of 
advanced training for the Great-West 
Life Assurance Company, was ap- 
pointed to the position of managing 
director of the American Society of 
Chartered Life Underwriters, suc- 
ceeding Leroy G. Steinbeck, C.L.U., 
who left the American Society on 
September 1 to become assistant 
vice president of the Life Insurance 
Company of North America. 

Mr. Mills holds a master’s degree 
in education granted by Harvard 
University in 1942, and his experi- 
ence includes many kinds of teach- 
ing and lecturing. He became an 
agent for the Great-West Life in 
1948 and led the Indianapolis 
branch in personal production. 
After three years there as branch 
supervisor, he was appointed branch 
manager at Columbus, Ohio, and 
remained in that position until 1956 
when he assumed charge of ad- 
vanced underwriter training at the 
company’s home office in Winnipeg. 
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Provident’s 
PACKAGE PLAN 


of Health Care Protection 


@ One policy provides both basic hospital-surgical and 


major medical coverage . . . for individuals or families. 


@ Modest deductibles on both coverages. keep premiums 
within ability to pay . . . rates are geared to age brackets. 


@ Contains Renewal Equity, a guarantee your insured 


@ Get details now on this newest, most salable plan of 
health care protection on the market today. 


Full information upon request. 


Brokerage business solicited 


DENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA 


Mr. Mills is a past president of 
the Columbus Life Managers and 
General Agents Association, a 
graduate of the L.I.A.M.A. schools 
in agency management, and a 
former C.L.U. education chairman 
for the Columbus chapter of the 
American Society. He received his 
C.L.U. designation in 1950. 


CHANGES ANTICIPATED 


IMPORTANT CHANGES in both the 
name and the by-laws of the organi- 
zation were considered at the an- 
nual meeting of the Women’s 
Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, held Sept. 16. 
Efforts were made to streamline the 
unwieldy title of the group, com- 
posed of the nation’s most successful 
women life insurance underwriters, 
and to simplify other sections of the 
by-laws, including the method of 
selection of members of the nominat- 
ing committee. 
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Ie is axiomatic that the life insurance business has a 
moral responsibility to do what it can to help protect the 
purchasing power of the dollar. On behalf of its policy- 
holders and their dependents, life insurance must stand 
in the front ranks of the fight for a stable dollar. Demon- 
strating recognition of this responsibility, 5 of the 14 
annual Co-operative Advertising Programs have carried 
anti-inflation messages to the American people. 


Today the stability of the dollar is being challenged by 
creeping inflation. This threatens the future financial 
security of every American. Therefore, with the approval 
of its Planning Committee and the Board of Directors, 
the Institute will continue to discuss this issue directly 
with the newspaper readers of the country. In a series of 
messages, people will be reminded what they, as in- 
dividuals, can do to help head off inflation. 


Here are five reasons why the Institute decided to 
maintain the anti-inflation program in this, the fifteenth 
year of the Co-operative Advertising Program: 


] Surveys show that a majority of the American 

e people are now aware that a state of inflation exists 
today. What is needed at this time is to alert them 
to measures that can and must be taken if inflation 
is to be checked. 


Life insurance promises dollars for future delivery. 
ps The business has a moral responsibility to its 106 

million policyholders and their beneficiaries to help 

preserve the purchasing power of those dollars. 


3 The American people will respond to a business 
« which allies itself with them by spearheading a 
drive to hold down the prices of the things they buy. 


A positive program creates an environment which 

. will cause other businesses and organizations to join 
in the fight against inflation. Obviously, no one 
business can win this fight alone. But as others join 
—and somé'already have—more and more weight 
will be brought to bear on one of the major 
problems in our economy. 





Why the Institute of Life Insurance 
is continuing its 
anti-inflation campaign this fall 


By HOLGAR J. JOHNSON 
President, Institute of Life Insurance 


This Fall the Institute of Life Insurance will continue its anti-inflation advertising program 
on a broader basis than the messages which appeared this Spring. Because the question 
of inflation is so vital to the nation’s future, the Institute is taking this space to explain 
why the program is being continued and the thinking that went into its preparation. 




























Last Spring’s anti-inflation messages by the Insti- 
e tute received nation-wide endorsement, as evidenced 
by hundreds of editorials and letters. 











How the Institute of Life Insurance is Continuing 
its Anti-Inflation Campaign This Fall 

















The Institute believes that the best way to defeat inflation 
is to enlist the public’s participation in the fight. 


Beginning the week of October 14th, a series of 14 
advertisements will start in 540 newspapers throughout 
the country. One of the advertisements is shown, in re- 
duced size, on the facing page. Every one of these mes- 
sages will be aimed at outlining to the citizens of the 
United States what they can do to help stem the rising 
tide of inflation. 
































The ads will counsel wise buying, increased saving, and 
a closer watch on government spending—federal, state 
and local. Some will discuss the need for greater pro- 
ductivity on the part of employees and employers. And 
each will make the following statement: 
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Why the life insurance companies 
are bringing you this message: 
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$106 million policyholders have made life insurance America’s 
most widely used form of thrift. In the interest of these policy- 
holders—in the interest of all of us—the life insurance companies 
feel they have a duty to help preserve the purchasing powe' 
of the dollar.” 


We believe that something can be done about inflation. 
We ask the assistance of all life insurance people in 
doing it. 

Materials to tie the home office and field forces of the 
nation into this campaign are now being distributed— 
and on a wider basis than ever before. The extent to 
which you actively use these materials can play an 
important part in broadening the effect—and the success 
—of the Institute campaign. 
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May we count on your co-operation? 
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HOTEL CLEVELAND 


t- Cleveland Room 


Dine in the splendid old world 
setting of a grand dining 
room. The menu is varied, the 
service unexcelled. 


HByenye om 


One of the brightest of the city’s 
supper clubs. Dancing nightly 
from 9:00 p.m. 

Air conditioned, of course. 


A true specialty restaurant 
For Fabulous Roast Beef, 
roasted, carved and served 
to your order. 


MEN’S BAR 


Strictly stag — is this all male 
haven for good drinks, 

good food and good talk. 

Plus sports events on TV. 


TRANSIT BAR 


For rapid service in the most 

unique bar in the country . . 
decorated with an outstanding 
collection of miniature trains. 


“PANO 


Pause — in the relaxing, informal 
atmosphere of the gayly decorated 
Patio. It's a Cleveland habit to 
say — “Meet me at the Patio.” 


se Coffee Shop 


Service is brisk and decor cheerful 
in the modern, air-conditioned 
coffee shop. Enjoy a tasty sandwich 
or a moderately priced meol. 


Ayia Caled 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


WRITE OR CALL FOR YOUR RESERVATIONS NOW 





Regulation—from page |7 


Third, it said that unless a Federal 
statute specifically relates to insur- 
ance, it shall not be construed to 
supersede any state statute. 

Fourth, it expressly provided that 
the Sherman Act, the Clayton Act 
and the Federal Trade Commission 
Act shall be applicable to the busi- 
ness of insurance only to the extent 
that it is not regulated by state law. 

From the McCarran Act and the 
philosophy underlying its passage 
by the Congress several conclusions 
may be clearly drawn. 

The effect of the Southeastern 
Underwriters decision was to put 
the regulation of insurance in its 
interstate aspects within the purview 
of Congressional authority. Of this 
there can be no doubt. But the mere 
existence of Congressional authority 
does not necessarily mean that Con- 
gress must exercise that authority. 
Congress always has the choice of 
taking unto itself the regulation of 
interstate matters, or of leaving such 
regulation to the states. 


In the Public Interest 


In the case of insurance, the prob- 
lem of regulation in the public in- 
terest was the paramount concern, 
whether it be at the state or Federal 
level. The Congress recognized its 
responsibility under its constitutional 
powers to protect all of the citizens 
of the United States. It was cogniz- 
ant of the great body of laws and 
the regulatory machinery which had 
grown up over a period of a century 
in the several states relating to the 
insurance business. 

As indicated by conference re- 
ports of the Congress, the fact that 
the Federal government had no ex- 
perience in this field, as well as the 
unfortunate practical and legal con- 
sequences of dual regulation at the 
state and Federal levels, were per- 
suasive that the continued regula- 
tion and taxation of the business of 
insurance by the several states 
would best serve the public interest. 

The Congress made it clear, how- 
ever, that at least in certain areas, if 
there are no state laws on the sub- 
ject, the pertinent Federal acts are 
to be applicable. This purpose was 
carefully spelled out in the case of the 
Sherman, Clayton and Federal Trade 
Commission Acts by the express 


provision that those acts shall apply 
wherever there is no state regula- 
tion. Finally, Congress recognized, 
as the debates on the McCarran Act 
made abundantly clear, that if the 
public interest was not best served 
by regulation at the state level, it 
would have the right and obligation 
to re-examine the question. 

The reasons underlying the de- 
termination by Congress in 1945 that 
the primary responsibility for super- 
vising and regulating insurance 
should be assumed by the states 
are valid. They are basic and fun- 
damental to “our way of life.” They 
are legal and soundly practical. They 
exist with equal, if not added, force 
today. 


State Constitutions 


Regulation and supervision of 
the business of insurance in the 
United States contemplates recog- 
nition and implementation of basic 
economic and social doctrines in- 
herent in our history and tradition 
as a nation. These doctrines find 
their expression in the laws of the 
several states under our representa- 
tive form of government. Under our 
system, convenience .of uniformity 
yields to the protection of constitu- 
tional guarantees by the several 
states. The protection of public 
rights of the citizens of each state is 
found in the declared public policy 
of the states under their several 
constitutions. 

Thus, in the United States, gov- 
ernment becomes “a contrivance of 
human wisdom to provide for hu- 
man wants.” 


Basic Needs Vary 


Basic social and economic needs 
vary from state to state. They 
change from time to time. Super- 
vision and intensity of regulation 
have developed from the beginning 
in response to public wants and 
needs, state by state. This frame- 
work of governmental control has 
given flexibility and reasonable re- 
straint to the doctrine of “free en- 
terprise” and competition in the 
field of insurance. 

The advantages of the system are 
demonstrated by the phenomenal 
growth and extension of the busi- 
ness throughout the years. These 
advantages are further shown by the 
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social and economic security pro- 
vided thereby to the vast majority of 
our citizens. The wisdom of the 
Congressional determination goes 
far beyond these considerations. 

The states have had over a cen- 
tury’s experience in this field of 
regulation. Insurance in principle is 
comparatively simple. Its super- 
vision and regulation is a complex 
and intricate activity. Each of the 
states, under our system, had de- 
veloped a comprehensive code regu- 
lating all aspects of the business. 
These codes include regulation of 
such matters as licensing of com- 
panies and agents, approval of pol- 
icy forms and rates, supervising and 
regulating investments, examination 
of financial stability, reserve require- 
ments, and compliance with the law 
relative to the management and op- 
eration of the business. 

Each state, territory and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia has an insurance 
department staffed with experts de- 
voting their time to the regulation 
of this business. The size and ca- 
pacity of these various departments 
is measured largely by the needs of 
the individual states. In the ag- 
gregate they constitute the mecha- 
nism through which the system of 
regulation by the several states is 
operated. The checks and balances 
thus provided have benefited the 
business and the system. 


Voluntary Organization 


The National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners is a volun- 
tary organization of which all in- 
surance regulatory authorities in 
the United States are members. 
Through the instrumentality of this 
organization the several states are 
aided in developing regulatory tech- 
niques and procedures as well as 
legislation which is in the public 
interest. The Association provides 
a forum for discussion and solution 
of problems inherent in our system 
of regulation. 

The value and importance of this 
organization to our system has been 
proven by its performance since 
1871. No description of regulation 
by the several states would be com- 
plete if the influence of this factor 
was not included. Its service to the 
system as a bond and balancing in- 
fluence is of inestimable value. As 

(Continued on the next page) 
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a result of its activities the policies 
and practices of the insurance busi- 
ness pass through the purifying cal- 
dron of public scrutiny on a nation- 
wide basis. Manifestly it is impor- 
tant that the experience thus ob- 
tained through decades of regulation 
be preserved. 

Another valid reason for retaining 
primary regulatory authority in the 
states is the consequence of dual 
Federal and state regulation, with 





all its implications. Such a system 
would of necessity be unduly bur- 
densome and costly to the com- 
panies and the insurance-buying 
public. Neither as a practical nor as 
a legal matter could it be expected 
that the Federal government would 
ever take over the regulation and 
supervision of this business to the 
exclusion of the states. In the very 
nature of the business there would 
always be matters of purely local 
interest which would be subject to 
control by the states. The history 
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of the business and its regulation to 
date does not warrant the imposition 
of the severe and unnecessary bur- 
dens such a dual system would im- 
pose. 

Aside from the hardship a dual 
system of regulation by the states 
and the Federal government would 
create, insurance by its very nature 
is more appropriately and conveni- 
ently regulated by the states. State 
governments are closer and more ac- 
cessible to their citizens, and are 
normally more responsive to the 
needs of their citizens. Regulatory 
functions being what they are, dis- 
ciplinary facilities and functions 
tend to be more efficient at the state 
level. 

The licensing processes of state 
regulation control production of the 
business at its local sourcé. In the 
case of insurance, supervision and 
regulation of this character are es- 
sential to the public interest. It is 
inconceivable that the Federal gov- 
ernment could take upon itself the 
burden of examination of companies, 
agents and brokers to determine 
whether licenses should be granted, 
renewed or revoked. 


Power and Obligation 


The authority of the’ states to per- 
form these functions for the protec- 
tion of their citizens cannot be 
questioned. Under its police power 
each state has the power and obliga- 
tion to do whatever it deems neces- 
sary to protect its own citizens. 

For these reasons, and others 
which would serve only to belabor 
the points already covered, the de- 
cision of Congress in turning pri- 
mary authority for regulation back 
to the states was valid and in the 
public interest. 

With the Damoclean sword of 
Federal regulation suspended over 
the head of state regulation, it is 
imperative that we inquire into the 
effectiveness of the system. Justice 
and equity can be attained only to the 
extent that the law is made vital to 
the society it serves. The measure of 
effectiveness in governmental sys- 
tems and functions must of necessity 
be relative rather than absolute. The 
pattern of performance in attaining 
broad objectives is highly significant. 
Public interest involves many fac- 
tors and considerations. The merits 
of one system as epposed to another 
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almost inevitably raise questions 
about which reasonable men differ. 

Deliberations of the Congress 
were persuasive that the system of 
state regulation of the business of 
insurance is in the public interest. 
That does not mean that the system 
has no deficiencies. Both the draft- 
ing and the administration of the 
law are accomplished through hu- 
man instrumentalities. Such being 
the case, the test is not absolute per- 
fection. 

The nature of our dynamic so- 
ciety is such that law and its ad- 
ministration frequently finds itself 
outstripped by social and economic 
progress. 

Employment of the insurance 
principle in ever-expanding fields of 
social and economic progress cre- 
ates new problems and new chal- 
lenges to the insurance regulatory 
system. Such being the facts of life, 
the test of effectiveness must be one 
of reasonableness. 

No industry, operating in a highly 
competitive market, is as closely 
regulated by the states as is the 
insurance business. No system of 
regulation provides more efficient 
checks and balances. No system is 
more sensitive to the public needs 
and wants. 

The states have taken their re- 
sponsibility seriously. Constant vigi- 
lance to protect and preserve public 
rights and interests has been the 
tule. Reference to the body of laws 
in force and on legislative agendas 
year after year are indicative of 
that vigilance. Citations by way of 
example would fill several volumes. 

As current issues arise they are 
reflected in the proceedings of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners. The association 
meets in official session in June and 
December of each year. In addition, 
each zone consisting of eight states 
meets for deliberations on a zone 
basis at least once each year. Thus 
insurance regulatory problems of 
the states are given prompt con- 
sideration at the zone and national 
levels. 

The agenda of these meetings pro- 
vide forums for discussion and solu- 
tion of all problems related to regu- 
lation of insurance. The effect of 
these meetings in the area of self- 
regulation by the business of insur- 

ance is salutary and noteworthy. In 
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addition, they provide a facility for 
the development of model legislation 
and codes of ethical practices to gov- 
ern the conduct of the business in 
the public interest. All of these ac- 
tivities, in addition to the study and 
research of individual states, provide 
a sound and balanced view for the 
supervision and regulation of insur- 
ance. 

The American system of regu- 
lation has developed within the 
framework of a philosophy of “vol- 








untary free enterprise” in business 
and commerce. Because of that con- 
cept, the degree of self-regulation 
by the industry is of paramount im- 
portance. 

Through its various associations 
the insurance business has contrib- 
uted substantially to the improve- 
ment of regulation and supervision. 
This has been accomplished in vari- 
ous ways. A great majority of the 
companies have recognized their tre- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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mendous responsibility to the public 
and have voluntarily adopted policies 
and practices which are in the pub- 
lic interest. In other instances, the 
business has developed codes of 
ethical practices to this end. And 
finally, the insurance companies have 
on numerous occasions cooperated 
with the state insurance departments 
in the formulation of statutes and 
regulations designed to give the 
public the greatest protection pos- 
sible. 

Even though the record shows 
that the system has been doing a 
good job, there can, of course, al- 
ways be improvement. The insur- 
ance commissioners and their depart- 
ments must never be complacent. 
It is their obligation to be assured 
that the public will be fully protected. 

One area which needs some im- 
provement, and perhaps the most 
important area, is the basic law 
itself. It is this law, of course, which 
forms the base upon which regula- 
tion and supervision are predicated. 
The laws of several of the states re- 
lating to insurance have recently 
been recodified. Other states are 
currently in the process. 

The facility afforded by the Un- 
authorized Insurers Service of Proc- 
ess Acts should be extended to all of 
the several states. Necessary legal 
media should be provided at the 
state level in order that the public 
policy of the state whose citizens are 
directly affected can be enforced in 
the courts of other states. 

An analysis should be made by 
regulatory authorities and the in- 
surance business of laws affecting 
multi-state operations of the busi- 
ness. In many facets of regulation, 
uniformity of law and regulation 
would be in the public interest. 

A review and anlysis of adminis- 
trative procedures by regulatory 
agencies should be made to improve 
and perfect the system of regulation. 
The activities of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commis- 
sioners should be extended to in- 
clude law and procedure clinics in 
selected fields of regulation. 

The Insurance Section of the 
American Bar Association, assum- 
ing its proper role of leadership, 
might well sponsor legal institutes 
in insurance regulation. 
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The wisdom and philosophy un- 
derlying the work of the American 
Bar Association in connection with 
the study of conflict of laws should 
be applied to insurance law. The 
Insurance Section of the American 
Bar Association has for years been 
largely composed of insurance com- 
pany lawyers. The emphasis in their 
deliberations has, quite naturally, 
been on problems relating to insur- 
ance companies. A review of their 
agenda in the past will show that the 
approach to problems of insurance 
regulation has been largely negative 
or defensory in character. 


The Lawyer as Adversary 


I am of the firm conviction that 
under our system of government 
citizenship responsibility must be 
vigorously affirmative. That implies 
constructive development and imple- 
mentation of institutions of govern- 
ment in the public service. In the 
field of regulation of insurance the 
role of the lawyer has tended for the 
most part to be that of adversary. 

The place of the adversary is im- 
portant and necessary. I, for one, 
would be the last to minimize its 
significance. In a _ representative 
democracy such as ours, however, 
the quality of citizenship essential 
to good government in the public 
interest calls for active participation 
on a constructive basis. To keep 
pace with progress in insurance to- 
day and to preserve and make effec- 
tive our regulatory system requires 
the dedicated effort of all segments 
of the insurance industry. 

The implication and significance 
of the concept of “voluntary” in the 
philosophy of “voluntary free en- 
terprise” must be reviewed and re- 
emphasized. Historically, the rights 
and liberties we have lost were lost 
by default. 

A competitive system such as ours 
will inevitably give rise to new pol- 
icies and new practices which re- 
quire control, as each company seeks 
to obtain a greater share of the 
market. This is a healthy process. 
It is good for the public because it 
leads to the development of new 
products as well as lower costs to the 
consumer. But at the same time this 
sort of aggressive competition, which 
we Americans cherish and which is 
fundamental to our economy, some- 


times leads to competitive practices 
which require governmental restric- 
tions. This is true in the insurance 
business as it is true in all American 
industry. The state insurance de- 
partments must ever be alert to see 
that the public as well as the busi- 
ness gets the kind of protection to 
which it is entitled in this ever-ex- 
panding and ever-changing business. 

By way of summarization we come 
to the question of the best way to 
proceed in finding answers to new 
problems as they develop. On this 
subject I have several views about 
which I have some conviction and 
which I would like to submit for the 
reader’s consideration. 

First, I think there should be 
somewhat greater emphasis on uni- 
form laws and administration. It 
seems to me there are a number of 
areas in the insurance field where the 
problems of the respective states are 
essentially similar. This is not true. 
of course, in those areas where the 
citizens of the different states require 
different laws because of the peculi- 
arity of their problems. But in those 
areas where the problems are the 
same, the development of uniform 
laws, patterned after the best that 
the several states have been able to 
devise, will materially assist in pro- 
viding better protection to the public. 
At the same time, it will reduce the 
problems of companies doing a multi- 
state business which are sometimes 
needlessly harassed by the require- 
ment of complving with varying 
laws and administration in the sev- 
eral states. The consequent reduc- 
tion in the cost of doing business will 
inure to the benefit of the insurance- 
buying public. 


Extra-State Regulation 


Second, I think that to the extent 
possible the states should seek to 
avoid extra-state regulation. By 
this I do not mean regulation which 
merely has extra-state repercus- 
sions. Obviously each state must 
protect its own citizens, and in doing 
so it is sometimes necessary to con- 
trol acts which take place beyond the 
state’s borders. But I do think that 
the respective states should be care- 
ful to go no further than necessary 
to protect the state’s interest. Each 
state should be cautious to avoid 

(Continued on page 82) 
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extra-territorial regulation which 
bears no close relationship to those 
interests in fact. To follow any 
other course may result in imposing 
unnecessary hardships on the com- 
panies as well as impinging on the 
rights of other states. 

Finally, I think we should make 
greater use of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners 
and the Insurance Section of the 
American Bar Association to ac- 
complish all of these purposes. 
Through these mechanisms, we 
should be able to keep pace with new 
problems as they arise, to develop 
the best possible regulatory solu- 
tions, and to obtain speedy and ef- 
fective legislative reforms wherever 
they may be necessary. Use of this 
approach will also inevitably lead to 
the greater uniformity in regulation 
which I believe to be desirable. 

This is a great and progressive 
business. Its impact on the public 
welfare is tremendous and _ vital. 
As in any dynamic industry, there 
will always be new and difficult pro- 
blems. We have met them adequ- 
ately in the past. We shall do so 
even more effectively in the future 
—if we but will to do so. Protection 
of the public interest has always 
been our guiding purpose. 

We now have a greater incentive. 
The people of the nation, through 





the Federal Congress, have placed 
their faith in the system of insurance 
regulation by the several states by 
directing that we continue with the 
responsibility. If we falter, the 
people may decide that the Federal 
government should undertake the 
task, as the people seem to have 
decided in so many other instances 
in recent years. But I, for one, am 
confident that we shall not fail, if 
we will but re-dedicate ourselves to 
the tasks before us. 





CREDIT INSURANCE RULING 


THE WISCONSIN Insurance Depart- 
ment in a letter to all insurance 
companies writing credit life or 
credit accident and health in that 
state, called attention to legislation 
adopted in 1957 to assure the use of 
reasonable premium rates and an 
equitable adjustment for premiums 
paid for periods beyond date of pre- 
payment of indebtedness or upon re- 
financing. Under the terms of the 
Act, it was pointed out, the insur- 
ance commissioner may review pre- 
vious filings and take action as to 
those plans found to be unsatisfac- 
tory. The commissioner in his letter 
stated that he definitely regarded 
the life insurance rate of $1.00 per 
$100 of initial indebtedness per year 
on the reducing term basis and $2.00 
per $100 on the level term basis to 
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be exorbitant. These rates, he 
pointed out, have resulted in claim 
payments of approximately 25% to 
30% of the premiums on individual 
policy business. Unless justification 
can be shown, the department will 
disapprove individual policy plans 
providing for prospective claims of 
50% or less of premiums and group 
life plans that contemplate a 70% or 
less return in the form of claims, 
dividends and rate credits. These 
prospective claim ratios will apply 
also to accident and health coverage. 


NATIONAL QUALITY 
AWARD 


AT FINAL count 14,931 U. S. 
agents, representing 210 life com- 
panies, have qualified for the Na- 
tional Quality Award this year. This 
compares with 13,394 in 1956 and 
11,726 in 1955. 403 won special 
distinction by earning this award for 
the thirteenth time, every year since 
the award “was announced by 
LIAMA and NALU. Plaques sig- 
nifying ten years of qualification 
were awarded to 735 agents. Pres- 
entation of the NQA award is made 
through local life underwriter asso- 
ciations. 


Canadian NQA qualifiers also set 
a new record with 2,301 receiving 
this award. This compares with 
2,054 in 1956. The sponsoring 
organizations in Canada are the Life 
Underwriters Association of Can- 
ada, the Agency Section of the 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
Association and LIAMA. 


ESTABLISH CHAIR 


EIGHTEEN NEBRASKA life, accident 
and sickness insurance companies 
have endowed a Chair of Actuarial 
Sciences to be established at the 
University of Nebraska this fall. Dr 
Robert E. Larson of Chicago, asso- 
ciate actuary of the Benefit Associa- 
tion of Railway Employees, has been 
approved as the first occupant. In 
1948 he established a similar chair 
at the University of Wisconsin. 
There are six or seven such chairs 
in the nation, according to James F. 
MacLean, president of the Nebraska 
Actuaries Club. 
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ET’S SUPPOSE that we are gazing 
be a sectional drawing of the 
largest and most powerful locomo- 
tive ever assembled by man. This 
locomotive is capable of plowing 
through a brick and steel wall five 
feet thick at top speed. A truly 
magnificent piece of machinery! 


Small, But Deadly 


Yet, if we were to place on the 
track in front of each wheel, a tiny 
steel cylinder no larger than the little 
finger on your hand an astounding 
thing would take place. With the 
throttle wide open and the wheels 
spinning madly our huge iron mon- 
ster would not make an inch of 
progress—full speed and not one 
inch of forward motion. Amazing 
to think a tiny steel cylinder could 
prove to be a formidable obstacle! 

Let us look at another wonderful 
piece of machinery, a magic bit of 
mechanism that, too, will produce 
powerful results if we will but un- 
derstand it and believe that it does 
exist. And before we begin to as- 
semble and explain its parts we must 
remove all of the tiny steel cylinders 
of doubt from our minds. This 
mechanism might be called our 
“motiv-piston” or that motivating 
force within us all that helps us at- 
tain the goals in life we seek. 

I once heard a general agent say 
that if two men were to enter his 
office and express a desire to come 
into the life insurance business, he 


uN MOTIV-PISTON 


WILLIAM H. FROEHLICH 
Occidental Life 


and 
DALE B. POTTS 
Wisconsin Casualty Assn. 


would ask one question of them: 
“What do you want most out of the 
life insurance business ?” 

If one of these men answered him 
by saying, “I want most the success 
it has given to many men now in the 
field!” and if the other man replied, 
“T want most the kind of money I 
can earn to buy and drive a Cadil- 
lac!” this general agent would de- 
cide right then on the man he would 
want in his agency—the man who 
wants to drive and own a Cadillac! 


A Powerful Force 


His reasoning makes a lot of 
sense. To his way of thinking the 
fellow that wanted the success he 
felt the business offered was still a 
dreamer, but the fellow who wanted 
to own a Cadillac had already trans- 
lated his dream into a strong and 
burning desire. Recognizing “de- 
sire” as a powerful and motivating 
force, is probably as significant as 
the actual acquisition of it. 

Let’s take an example: 

We have two men-both good under- 
writers, both present a fine appear- 
ance, and both are endowed with 
the same gift of intelligence, possess 
the same skills in salesmanship— 
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yet one of these underwriters is con- 
tinually writing three quarters of a 
million of life insurance each year 
while the other remains in the 
quarter million class. Wherein lies 
the answer to this age old problem 
in our business? 

Might not the answer lie in their 
respective desires? One of these 
men is still in the dreamer stage. He 
is content in his thinking that he 
shall have the success in the business 
that it has given to many others. It 
is true, he does have desires but it 
isn’t true that his desires are in 
direct proportion to the capabilities 
he feels he possesses. 

And this other fellow? Maybe 
he wants to earn the kind of money 
so that he can buy and own a 
“Cadillac.” Practical dreamers do 
not quit. Every person who wishes 
to win in any undertaking must 
accept this fact and be willing to 
cut off all sources of retreat. Only 
by so doing can they be sure of 
maintaining that state of mind— 
known as a burning desire—essential 
to success. 

A can of motor oil is a familiar 
object. The lubricant serves four 
purposes when used in an engine—it 
seals for compression, cools the 
motor, cleans the moving parts, and 
lubricates and reduces friction. 
Good human relations will do for 
the agent what oil does for an engine. 
With the use of the “oil of human 
relations,” this effect can be achieved 
with people. Someone has said, 
“Tomorrow’s public opinion and 
prestige are based on today’s human 
relations.” 


Learn From Children 


Let’s take a look at how human 
relations work in everyday life. Re- 
cently you came home from work, 
tired and grumpy, maybe for no 
apparent reason, except that you 
just felt that way. The children see 
you coming down the walk and, be- 
ing full of the fun of living and 
loving, they run up to you and throw 
their arms around you. To them, 
you are the most important person 
in the world, and they don’t hesitate 
to let you know it. As a result, the 
clouds of gloom are gone and you 
feel like a new person. Why is it 
that we sometimes hesitate to learn 
from our youngsters ? 

We ail carry the same sign on our 
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chests and it reads, “I want to be 
important.” If we recognize and 
remember this sign, we will receive 
a very favorable reception from 
others. A salesman and his organ- 
ization will prosper in proportion to 
the service they render, so we must 
have a genuine interest in those we 
serve, 

Before people will like us, we must 
first like people. I will never forget 
a remark I overheard a few years 
ago—‘Every time I meet a new per- 
son, I try to find at least one thing 
about that person that I can like.” 
Isn’t that a nice philosophy? Then, 
too, many of us consider ourselves 
as being very direct and looking 
everyone in the eye when we speak 
to him. How many of us can re- 
member the color of the eyes of the 
last three people we talked with? 
I’m not sure that I can. 


Happy Birthday! 


How many birthday cards did you 
receive on your last birthday? To- 
morrow is someone’s birthday—is it 
the birthday of someone you know? 
Are you going to send him a friendly 
note or a card? If you want to make 


-a man feel important send him a 


birthday card or remember him on 
special occasions—or send his child 
a card. As you know, it’s not the 
gift that counts as much as the 
thought that someone took the time 
to remember him or his family, and 
went out of their way to do some- 
thing about it. I know of one gentle- 
man who utilizes February 29 each 
four years to send out a friendship 
letter to all of his friends, thanking 
them for their friendship. Do they 
appreciate it? You bet they do— 
the first year 94% of them sat down 
and wrote a reply, even though he 
didn’t ask for replies. 

There is an old Chinese proverb 
that reads: “Man without a smiling 
face, must not open shop.” Do we 
smile? A smile is the outer mani- 
festation of an inner feeling, which 
means a smile tells people how you 
feel inside. Have you ever met a 
person who could resist a genuine 
smile for very long? Someone stated 
this well a few years ago, when he 
said, “I have discovered an odd 
thing. I have found that I cannot 
successfully approach an interview 
unless I am able to summon up a 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Motiv-Piston—Continued 


smile just before entering the pres- 
ence of a prospect. As a result, I 
find my face relaxed, my thoughts 
kindly, the pressure eased and I am 
‘able to offer a courteous and helpful 
interview to a man | want to be a 
friend and policy-owner.” 

A hardboiled New York sales- 
manager. became so convinced that 
knowing how to smile was important 
that he hired the best state director 
he could find to teach his five hun- 
dred salesmen how to smile. That 
director taught the men how to smile 
and made them like it. They didn’t 
just smile with their teeth, they 
smiled with their eyes and their 
hearts, as well. The result—three 
months later, that organization’s 
sales-graph showed a 15% increase 
in sales. 

The most brilliant conversation- 
alist is usually the best listener. A 
very wise man has said: “We have 
two ears and only one mouth, so 
we ought to use the ears twice as 
much.” J wonder if we talk too 
much? Samson was said to have 
killed ten thousand Philistines with 
the jawbone of an ass. There are 


probably just as many sales killed 
each day with the same weapon. 

In April 1948, the Coronet maga- 
zine made a survey among three 
hundred successful business people. 


People whose salaries averaged 
$9,000 per year. Of the two hundred 
two people who answered the ques- 
tionnaire sent to them, everyone 
agreed, in substantially the same 
words, “The most important asset 
we can possess is the ability to get 
along with people.” Some of the 
suggested books that helped change 
some of these people’s lives were as 
follows: How to Win Friends and 
Influence People, by Dale Carnegie ; 
Life of Abraham Lincoln, by Ida 
Tarbell; Essays, by Emerson; and 
THE HOLY BIBLE. The finest 
blueprint for living ever written was 
the “Sermon on the Mount.” 

On May 13, 1952, the insurance 
industry lost one of its finest authors 
when Paul Speicher passed away. 
Here are a few of the very last words 
he-wrote: “The agent is always on 
trial. Every place he goes he is being 
judged. Unfair? Perhaps, but that 
is the way of the business and one 
stern measure of his judgment is his 
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ability to say the right things at the 
right places and in the right way. If 
he doesn’t watch his speech, men will 
dodge him, not because he is a life 
insurance man, but because he is a 
bore.” 

Now that we have the piston of 
desire inserted in the chamber and 
running smoothly, at peak efficiency, 


with the oil of human relations, we.- 


are ready for the next component 
part. To complete the assembly we 
must connect these with physical 
and mental wealth. 

It is interesting to note that there 
are ten books on mental develop- 
ment published for each one on phy- 
sical development; but the ratio of 
sales is just the opposite—there are 
ten publications on physical develop- 
ment sold for each one on mental 
development. 

If we stop to examine this ex- 
treme difference, we know why some 
people are very successful, and oth- 
ers only mediocre. 

Everyone is taught from child- 
hood to watch his intake of food. 
He is coached on balancing his diet 
so that he will receive plenty of 
vitamins and minerals with which to 
build a strong and healthy body. If 
the body becomes sluggish and run 
down we go see our family doctor 
and very often come home with a 
bottle of vitamin pills, We are in- 
structed to take them at regular 
intervals ; we do, too, because we be- 
lieve that is good for our health. 
We also take them because it is the 
concentrated and easier way—easier 
than getting the same vitamins from 
a properly balanced diet. 


A Mind Pill 


How would you like an idea on 
how to make a million? All you have 
to do is invent a vitamin pill for the 
mind, one that will make people wise 
and intelligent merely by taking it in 
concentrated form. There are books 
of vitamins for the mind, but they 
take time and effort to digest and 
are not as easy to swallow as a pill. 
Isn’t it unfortunate that we are not 
taught from childhood the “mental 
vitamins” so necessary for gaining 
success? Our body grows strong as 
a result of good care and careful 
detail to what concerns it. It is a 
visible object that cannot be over- 
looked. if the mind were in plain 


sight where we could watch it grow 
and produce, we would watch it with 
equal concern, 

To avoid becoming “mental weak- 
lings,” we should be as concerned 
with vitamins for the mind, as we 
are with vitamins for the body. 
“Minds are like parachutes—they 
function only when open.” 

Everyone gains a certain amount 
of general knowledge through as- 
sociation with people and life in 
general—if he is observant. Spe- 
cialized knowledge can only come 
from planned reading or study. If 
we will remember that nothing can 
come out of the mind if it was not 
first planted there, through some 
planned method of learning, we will 
have advanced another sten up the 
ladder of success. Gain all the 
knowledge you can and then use it 
for the highest purpose. 

Now, with each component part 
in its place, our motiv-piston is prop- 
erly assembled and ready for “op- 
eration progress.” But before we 
put it into action there are two more 
elements we must understand. How 
effectively our piston will operate 
depends a great deal on the careful 
selection and use of these two ele- 
ments. 


Two Grades 


One is fuel, without which no 
engine, including our magic motiv- 
piston, can operate. There are two 
kinds of gasoline we can purchase 
for our automobiles. From one, the 
regular type of petrol, we cannot 
expect peak performance. It pro- 
duces an annoying ping on the 
pickup and it lacks power. However, 
if we are willing to pay the price, 
we can have a premium type of fuel 
known as Ethyl. From Ethyl we 
will get greater power, longer mile- 
age and peak performance. We can 
expect this because Ethyl fuel has 
a higher octane reading and an im- 
portant extra element known as 
tetra-ethyl. What a wonderful dif- 
ference this factor makes in our 
engine operation ! 

This factor is all important in the 
operation of our motiv-piston, also. 
When a regular mental attitude is 
used, the piston will operate on the 
same basis. And there are too man, 
people today who are looking for a 
price-bargain and thus, end up in a 
rut without ever stopping to con- 
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sider that the only difference be- 
tween a rut and a grave is the 
dimensions. 

Think about the people you know 
who are paying the price for a better 
grade of fuel, that premium grade of 


mental attitude with the added ex- 


tra factor. What is that extra factor 
that makes it a high-octane mental 
attitude? Is it the power of belief? 
With this extra factor added to our 
state of mind we have a more power- 
ful fuel, a fuel that gives our Motivat- 
ing Engine greater performance. 


Just Believe 


Is it not possible then for us to 
possess a high octane fuel, a pre- 
mium grade of mental attitude, if 
we will but dig down deep to pay a 
higher price for it, so that we too 
can operate our motiv-pistons with 
that extra factor in our petrol, the 
power of believing in what we are 
doing ? 

The understanding and the ac- 
ceptance of this extra factor in our 
mental attitudes is the difference nec- 
essary to operate this machine of 
ours at peak efficiency and pull us 


up from the ranks of mediocrity into . 


the heights we have always dreamed 
of attaining. 

And now with this powerful price- 
less fuel in our tanks we need only 
the spark to explode it into action; 
that spark—Enthusiasm! 





FAMILY POLICIES 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIsT of those com- 
panies issuing family policies are: 
American General; Bankers of 
lowa; Business Men’s; California- 
Western; Confederation, Can.; 
Farmers New World (rider); 
Globe, Ill.; Guaranty Savings, Ala. ; 
Life Insurance Co. of N.A.; Life 
of Viriginia; Monumental; Ohio 
National; Pilot; Protective, Ala.; 
Southeastern, Miss.; Southern 
Christian Life of Okla.; Southland 
Life of Dallas; United Life and 
Accident; Western & Southern 
(family term rider); and World, 
Neb. (rider). This brings the total 
number to fifty. In addition, Pru- 
dential, already issuing this type of 
contract, have added to their line. 
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Premium! 


Central Life agents will soon enter their third 
exciting year of selling the Preferred Combination 
Life policy. This “quantity-discount” contract 
multiplies permanent business volume ... and 
does so without commission penalties. 

Still another example of progressive, sales- 
minded leadership is Central Life’s Annual Pre- 
mium Instalment Plan—A PIP of a sales clincher. 


Progressive and competitive, yes 
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expense of financial security. Central Life continues to 
maintain a surplus-to-reserves ratio that is one of the 


industry's best! 
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VARIABLE ANNUITIES 


IN THE AFTERMATH of Judge Wil- 
kin’s dismissal of the variable an- 
nuity suit, both sides are wondering 
what comes next. George H. John- 
son, president of the Equity Annuity 
Life Insurance Company, one of the 
two firms named in the suit, pre- 
dicted one million holders of vari- 
able annuities in the next few years. 
The Prudential is expected to con- 
tinue to press this fall for legislation 
in New Jersey permitting sale of the 
contracts in that state. The Securities 


‘insurance department 


and Exchange Commission and the 
National Association of Securities 
Dealers, which brought suit in Judge 
Wilkin’s federal court to have vari- 
ble annuities subject, as securities, to 
S.E.C. control, have a choice of giv- 
ing up, appealing, or asking Con- 
gress for legislation. As it stands 
now, Equity Annuity Life and 
Variable Annuity Life Insurance 
Company, the co-defendant, have 
won on their argument that they are 
life insurance companies subject to 
District of Columbia and state 
supervision 
only. 
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Northwestern National Life agents wrote 


substantially more ordinary business during 
the eleven months ended August 31, 1957 
than in any previous full year in the Com- 
pany’s history. So far 1957 has been marked 
by a succession of record-breaking months 
which promise to make this by all odds 
NWNL’s greatest year—another measure of 
the staunch loyalty of our fieldmen and of 
their high regard for the opportunities 


inherent in the NWNL franchise. 
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California Supreme Court Finds That 

as Matter of Law Insured Made 

Misrepresentations of Material Facts 
in Application 


The insured, a thirty-two year old 
doctor, made application to the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company for 
a life insurance policy on September 
10, 1949. In the application there 
were numerous questions concern- 
ing the past history of the insured’s 
health. When asked when he last 
consulted or received treatment for 
his health from any physician, surg- 
eon or practitioner, the insured an- 
swered ten years ago. He further 
stated that he had never been at- 
tended or treated during the past five 
years by any doctor; that he was 
in good health and that he had had 
an examination in 1944 by the 
United States Army for induction. 
He stated that he had never had a 
special heart study or electrocardio- 
gram nor had been in any clinic or 
hospital for observation, treatment 
or diagnosis and did not have any 
suspicion of heart trouble. 

The insured certified that these 
answers were true and correct and 
on September 19, 1949 the policy 
was issued in response to the appli- 
cation. The doctor died of a heart 
attack while giving a lecture on June 
1, 1950. The autopsy disclosed the 
cause of death as “coronary arterios- 
clerosis severe, with old occlusion of 
left circumflex coronary artery.” 

After proofs of death were filed 
with the insurance company, facts 
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were disclosed which caused the 
company to deny liability. The 
widow of the insured then sued and 
obtained a jury finding. The insur- 
ance company made a motion for a 
verdict not withstanding the finding 
of the jury and this is the point that 
is now before the California Supreme 
Court. 

The insurance company intro- 
duced testimony showing that the 
insured had received a commission 
in the Army Medical Corps in 1943, 


-but that a physical examination be- 


fore receiving it disclosed a heart 
murmur, unstable blood pressure, 
and rapid pulse. During that time 
he had had a special heart study by 
X-ray and an _ electrocardiogram 
which was definitely abnormal. He 
was admitted to the Army on a 
waiver which was acknowledged 
under oath by the insured that he 
had hypertension. After  dis- 
charge from the Army the insured 
had been examined at a hospital, 
where he was interning, for ab- 
dominal pain. 

The insurance company proved at 
the trial of the case that an under- 
writer having knowledge of all the 
facts would not have approved the 
policy for issuance by the company. 

The Supreme Court of California 
by Justice Spence states that when 
an applicant for insurance is asked 
whether or not he has been treated 
for any disease or ailment, the fail- 
ure to mention a minor ailment is 
not material to the risk and will not 
void the policy. However, if the ap- 
plicant is asked specific questions as 
to his medical history and makes 
false answers. thereto this will 
vitiate the contract. 


Spotlight 





Further, it has been held that mis- 
representations as to heart symp- 
toms render an insurance policy un- 
enforceable and that where false 
representations as to material-mat- 
ters have been made the existence 
of a fraudulent intent to deceive is 
not essential. 

In many cases the failure of an 
applicant to disclose a physical con- 
dition of which he is ignorant will 
not affect the policy, but in this case 
where the doctor would understand 
about his medical history and know 
the significance of it, this would not 
apply. 

The beneficiary alleged that any 
fraud on the part of the insured was 
waived by the insurance company 
due to the fact that he had distinctly 
implied other facts when he had 
answered that he had been examined 
by the United States Army for in- 
duction purposes and the company 
could have examined the Army rec- 
ords. The court, however,. stated 
that it was not incumbent on the 
company to assume the falsity of the 
statements in deceased’s application. 

The court concludes by saying that 
the uncontradicted evidence shows 
that as a matter of law the deceased 
by false answers misrepresented and 
concealed material facts and that the 
defendant insurance company in its 
dealings with him did not waive such 
deception in issuing its insurance 
policy to him and under such cir- 
cumstances the insurance company’s 
motion for a judgment notwith- 
standing the verdict of the jury 
should have been granted. 

A vigorous dissent was lodged by 
Justice Schauer, and two other Jus- 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


tices, stating that there was a defi- 
nite conflict of evidence in the case 
and that the answers to the questions 
in the application could have been 
construed as the jury so found sub- 
stantiating a recovery for the bene- 
ficiary. 

Cohen v. Penn Mutual Life Ins. 
Co. 3 CCH Life Cases (2d) 399, 
California Supreme Court, June 21, 
1957. 

Henry C. Clausen, 315 Montgomery 
St., McCutchen, Thomas, Matthew, 
Griffiths and Freene, Balfour Bldg., 
San Francisco, California for Ap- 
pellant. 

Rockwell & Fulkerson, 1011 C., St 
San Rafael, California, for Respond- 
ent. 


Tenth Circuit Court of Appeals Holds 
That Policy Was in Effect on Date of 
Insured's Death 


The insured, a soldier, was killed 
on March 2, 1953. He had previ- 
ously taken out a life policy with the 
Prudential Insurance Company of 
America which among other things 
provided that the policy should not 
become effective unless the same is 
issued, received by the insured and 
the first full premium paid. The 
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is more than double the 
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policy had a thirty-one day grace 
period making the actual coverage 
one year and thirty-one days. The 
company contended after the claim 
was made that the annual premium 
was paid on January 29, 1952 and 
the insured was not covered. The 
beneficiary claimed that the pre- 
mium was actually paid sometime in 
February 1952, which would be 
within the one year and thirty-one 
day grace period making the com- 
pany liable for the proceeds of the 
policy. Suit was filed and a jury 
found for the plaintiff beneficiary. 

The beneficiary, who was the 
mother of the insured, testified that 
during the month of January 1952 
while she and her son were living 
in Loveland, Colorado, the policy 
was applied for. Later, after the first 
of February they moved to Estes 
Park, Colorado and while her son 
was in California the first part of that 
month, the insurance policy was de- 
livered to her. She handed it to her 
son at a later date when he returned 
from California. 

The agent for the insurance com- 
pany had no independent recollec- 
tion of the date that the policy was 
delivered nor did the company rec- 
ords conclusively prove the policy 
was delivered on January 29, 1953. 
The court felt that the evidence ad- 
duced by the company was indef- 
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inite and not conclusive as to date 
of delivery or to the payment of 
the premium. 

Under this factual situation the 
lower court was justified in finding 
that the policy was actually delivered 
after February 1, 1952 and was 
therefore in effect on the date of the 
death of the insured. 

Rickley v. Prudential Ins. Co. of 
America 3 CCH Life Cases (2d) 
396. 

Sandel, Jr., Phelps, Denver, Colo- 
rado, for Appellant. 

Robinson, Jr., Denver, Colorado, for 
Appellee. 





SCHOOL COSTS 


AN UP-TO-DATE REPORT on the costs 
of attending seven hundred fifty 
major colleges and universities in 
the United States and Canada has 
been released by the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association. 
Designed for easy use by agents, the 
current booklet is pocket-size and 
can be mailed in a standard business 
envelope. In addition to listing fixed 
costs—tuition, fees, room and board 
—the survey reveals the location 
and type of each school, number of 
students enrolled, and information 
about special charges that may be 
incurred. 

In a brief introduction addressed 
to parents “who hope to send their 
children to college,’ LIAMA rte- 
commends adding to the basic cost 
“an amount you feel would reason- 
ably cover, today, all personal or 
discretionary expenses.” It is sug- 
gested that many parents allow 
between $200 and $500 a year for 
these items. When a total figure for 
a particular school has been reached, 
LIAMA draws these conclusions: 
“You may decide that this total is a 
reasonable goal. Or you may decide 
to increase it to allow a margin for 
rising costs or for the possibilit) 
that your son or daughter may want 
graduate or professional training. . . 
In any case, the sum you decide on 
will likely point up a need for a plan 
of systematic saving over a period of 
years.” 

Although this forty-page booklet 
was designed as an_ institutional 
piece, there is a space for companies 
or agents to imprint a name on thie 
cover above the LIAMA seal. 
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ACCIDENTS FATAL TO AGED 


CONSIDERABLE PROGRESS has been 
made during the last twenty years 
in reducing fatal accidents among 
persons aged 65 and over, with a 
15% reduction in the rate for the 
last six years alone, it is reported 
by statisticians of the Metropolitan. 
However, accidents at these ages 
still take more than twenty-five 
thousand lives each year in the 
United States, they point out. This 
toll is greater than from any other 
cause except the cardiovascular 
diseases and cancer. 

A statistical study of fatal ac- 
cidents among the aged indicated 
that transport and home accidents 
together account for about two- 
thirds of all the deaths from ac- 
cidents at almost every age group 
past 65; secondly, accidents in and 
about the home account for a rising 
proportion of the accidental deaths 
with advance in age. 


DESIGNATIONS GRANTED 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE granted 
the C.L.U. and C.L.U. Associate 


designations upon more than five - 


hundred individuals at the thirtieth 
Annual Conferment Dinner and 
Exercises, held in Detroit on 
September 18, bringing the total 
number of persons attaining the 
designation since 1927 to about 
6,700. More than 85% of living 
C.L.U.s who are in the business are 
on the membership rolls of the 
American Society of Chartered Life 
Underwriters. The membership 
figure now stands at 4,305, and the 
number of local C.L.U. chapters at 
104. 

In June of this year 5,034 candi- 
dates took 6,202 C.L.U. examina- 
tions in 175 college and university 
locations across the nation and in 
several foreign places, and 4,081 of 
the examinations made passing 
marks (70% or better). In the 
thirty years since the American 
College was chartered, 6,977 per- 
sons have completed the entire 
series of five C.L.U. examinations, 
and an additional 9,504 have re- 
ceived credit for from one to four of 
the examinations, During the school 
year that ended with the June ex- 
aminations, known enrollments in 


study groups totaled 7,251, a 28% 
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increase over the previous year. 


There were 352 study groups in 
193 cities, as compared with the 
previous year’s 291 groups in 168 
cities. Candidates registering to 
take examinations for the first time 
this year numbered 2,286. Last 
year’s “new candidate” figure was 
1,906 and the 1951 figure was 927. 


PENSION PLANS 


INSURED WELFARE and _ pension 
plans written on American wage 
earners and their families accounted 
for approximately one-third of the 
life insurance companies’ premium 
volume and also one-third of the 
additions to policy reserves in 1956, 
reports the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance. For the protection afforded 
by group life, pensions and accident 
and sickness plans, employers and 
employees paid to the life insurance 
companies over $4,000,000,000 in 
premiums last year. At the same 
time almost $4,000,000,000 was paid 
in benefits or added to reserves for 
future benefits in 1956 under these 
insured welfare and pension plans. 
At the close of the year there were 
at least 15,400,000 workers covered 
under one or more hospital-surgical- 
medical plans written by the life 
insurance companies alone. Over 
24,300,000 dependents of wage 
earners were covered under 85% of 
the group accident and sickness 
plans in existence. 


ANIMAL RATES SET 


THE ANIMAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
of America has received approval of 
its rates for term life insurance for 
pedigree dogs. They are $8 per 
$100 of value of each dog with a 
minimum premium of $10 and a 
maximum limit of $5,000, except 
by special agreement. The policy 
term is twelve months and the age 
limits run from six months to nine 
years with dogs seven years or older 
eligible only on renewal of an exist- 
ing policy. Coverage is against loss 
by death from any cause, except 
poisoning, and the dogs are covered 
anywhere in the United States or 
Canada. The company also has a 
group plan for ten or more dogs 
with a rate of $6 per $100 of value, 
a minimum premium of $75 and a 
maximum per animal of $2,000. 


URGES MEDICAL BILL 
CONTROL 


GREAT IMPROVEMENTS in medical 
cost control, preventive medicine, 
and industrial health education pro- 
grams must be forthcoming if the 
mounting costs of administering the 
new insurance for major medical 
expenses in this country are to be 
held within bounds, according to 
S. Bruce Black, chairman of the board 
of Liberty Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany. In a review of the rapidly ris- 
ing bills Americans pay for medical 
treatment he points out that the 
cost of medical care has increased 
much more swiftly than living costs 
generally. In their own interests, 
Mr. Black says, business, the medi- 
cal profession, and the insurance 
industry must cooperate to develop 
better preventive medical programs 
and more economical medical treat- 
ment. 


DEATH PROBABILITIES 


FAMILY BUILDING starts at a rela- 
tively early age in our country, but 
in many cases the father does not 
live to see his youngest child become 
selfsupporting, according to Metro- 
politan statisticians. For a husband 
age 25 the chances are fifty in one 
thousand that he will die within 20 
years. These chances rise rapidly 
with advance in age; they are one 
hundred twenty in one thousand if 
he is 35 years old, and two hundred 
seventy-two in one thousand if he is 
45. In young families where the 
husband is 20, the wife 19, and the 
child an infant, the chances are 
seventeen per one thousand that one 
or more members will die within five 
years. 





CONSULTING ACTUARIAL FIRM of 
national reputation desires to employ two 
actuaries and one accountant. 


Good 


salary and participation. 
BOX L-110 
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The Travelers Premium Budget Plan 


helps you fight your real competition 


Statistics tell the story. 


Your real competition for the insurance 
dollar is not from rival agents but from 
rival products: new cars, new clothes, new 
luxuries. And nuw, The Travelers Com- 
panies are giving their producers the weap- 
on to fight this competition . . . a modern, 
businesslike method of merchandising and 
financing all the personal lines of insurance. 


Intensive market and product research 
revealed a public demand for account sell- 
ing of personal lines by an independent 
local agent with premiums on a company- 
agency pay-by-the-month plan. 


The Travelers new Premium Budget Plan 
was devised to satisfy this demand. Now, 
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Travelers agents and brokers can show 
their prospects how they can wrap up all 
their personal insurance in a single pro- 
gram and pay for it by the month with 
a single check. This new advance in mar- 
keting cuts red tape, builds premium 
volume, and helps meet competition on 
all fronts. And it will save you expense 
dollars in the operation of your office. 


The public is learning about the Travelers 
Premium Budget Plan through dramatic 
advertisements in the nation’s leading 
magazines. To find out what it offers you, 
inquire at any Travelers Branch Office or 
General Agency. Or write to Millard T. 
Wilson, Vice President, The Travelers, 
Hartford 15, Connecticut. 


All forms of business and personal insurance including 
Life » Accident « Group « Fire « Marine « Automobile + Casualty + Bonds 


Best’s 


THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANIES, HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
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NORMALLY 
UNINSURABLE 


Issue Age 


39 and under. 


60 and over .. 
All ages .. 


39 and under 


60 and over .. 
.-» $46,947,350 $1,162,081 $222,399 


All ages 


Policy Year 


All years 


TABLE 1 


1946-1949 Select 


Basic Table 


Actual 


Exposure Deaths Deaths 


Expected 


CSO Table 
Mor- Mor- 
tality Expected tality 
Ratio Deaths Ratio 


By Number of Policies 


20 
88 
115 
32 
255 


2.42 
12.37 
24.99 

8.02 
47.80 


827% 
712 
460 
399 
533% 


9.25 216% 
39.07 225 
75.01 153 
23.22 138 
146.55 174% 


By Face Amount of Insurance 


- $ 8,441,265 $ 171,028 $ 10,658 1,605% $ 40,786 390% 


17,271,438 
17,,291,845 
3,942,802 


327,419 
438,438 
225,196 


52,624 
110,538 
48,579 


622 166,330 197 
397 330,789 133 
464 142,129 158 


523% $680,034 171% 


1946-1949 Select 


Basic Table 


CSO Table 


Mor- Mor- 


Actual Expected tality Expected tality 


Deaths Deaths 


Ratio Deaths Ratio 


By Number of Policies 


79 
66 
46 
32 
32 
255 


9.40 
10.65 
10.24 

8.04 

9.47 
47.80 


43.53 181% 
36.26 182 
27.34 168 
19.27 166 
20.15 159 


533% 146.55 174% 


By Face Amount of Insurance 


$15,656,731 $ 323,020 $ 44,307 
11 329,011 49,491 
268,037 47,835 

133,206 34,753 

108,807 46,013 


-- $46,947,350 $1,162,081 $222,399 
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729% $203,999 158% 
665 167,520 196 
560 127,375 210 
383 83,260 160 
236 —«97,880 111 
523% $680,034 171% 





JOHN L. STEARNS 
Vice President 
Insurance Administration 
New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 


N CONNECTION with individually 
[ seodorwriten pension trusts, the 
substandard risks may be taken care 
of by a so-called “graded” or “gradu- 
ated” policy, whereby the death 
benefit is the reserve plus a propor- 
tion of the risk. This proportion is 
one-half the risk for a case rated 
200%, one-tenth of the risk for a 
case rated 1,000%. The New Eng- 
land Life established the practice, 
about eight years ago, of accepting 
in a single class all applicants who 
had been declined at the highest 
regular rating, including them in a 
single class rated 1,000%. More 
recently, a grading lower than 
1,000% has been applied at issue 
ages above age 50. 

During the years 1947 through 
1954, 3,517 policies were issued to 
these normally uninsurable risks. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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TABLE 2 Normally Uninsurable—Continued 
Causes oF DEATH 

Most of the policies issued were on 
the retirement income at 65 plan; 
however, some of the later issues 
were on the life paid-up at 85 basis 
written to terminate at the time the 
individual retired, A mortality study 
has been made, carrying the expo- 
sure from issue to the 1955 policy 
anniversary, 

Because of the very high rate-of 
mortality, an exposure of this sort 
quickly develops sufficient material 
to be significant. An analysis of re- 
sults would be somewhat equivalent 
to following the mortality history of 
the rejections arising from a given 
block of business ; however, it differs 
from a study of business normally 
rejected in that many of the policies 
would never have been applied for. 
The expected deaths have been cal- 
culated both on the 1946-1949 
Select Basic Table and on the CSO 
Table. 

In studying the results shown in 
Table 1, we wish to call attention to 
the difference in ratio by number of 
policies and by amount for issue age 
39 and under. This arose from one 
death claim with a face amount of 
$100,000. There was no other pol- 
icy in the death claims for even half 
of this amount. As a matter of fact, 
only six policies were over $25,000 
face amount out of the 255 policy 
claims. It is interesting to note that 
the large death claim just mentioned 
involved the payment of $15,000,' 
including reserve of $5,524. 


Face Percentage 

Amount of Distribution 
Policies Lives Insurance by Amount 

Cancer and Leukemia 28 $ 142,686 12.3% 
Diabetes Mellitus 2 6,250 5 
Coronary Artery disease in- 

cluding Occlusion, Throm- 

bosis and Embolism 65 
Congestive failure and other 

Cardiac conditions 17 
Cerebrovascular accident 

(Cerebral Hemorrhage or 

Thrombosis ) 26 
Arteriosclerosis and other Vas- 

cular 10 
Hypertension 11 
Gastro-intestinal disorders, in- 

cluding Cirrhosis of the Liver 
Nephritis and Renal Failure. . 
Other Genito-urinary disorders 
Violent 
Miscellaneous diseases 


Number of 


556,831 47.9 


74,599 6.4 


92,780 


31,447 
28,717 


56,631 
44,260 
15,915 
19,045 
92,920 
$1,162,081 








Know-how in Insurance 
Company Financing 


The financing of insurance companies, because of their un- 
usual financial structure, requires a thorough knowledge of 
theindustry,a knowledge acquired only with longexperience. 

Tue First Boston Corporation, for many years closely 
associated with the market for insurance company stocks, 
has that knowledge. Over the years it has handled the 
financing of numerous fire and casualty insurance companies 
and has maintained continuing primary markets in many 
issues. 


Officials of insurance companies contemplating 


Jinancing programs are invited to consult with us. Face Amount Used 


The expected mortality has been 
computed on the face amount of the 
policies. We have made a mathe- 
matical test and find that because the 
exposure is of such short duration 
and heavily weighted in the early 
years, the difference between the 
over-all ratio obtained on the face 


FIRST BOSTON 
CORPORATION 








15 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 5,N. Y. 


Boston CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


San FRANCISCO 


Securities or THE Unirep States GOVERNMENT AND ITS INSTRUMENTALITIBS 
State, MunicipaL AND REVENUE SECURITIES 
Bonps, PREFERRED AND Common Stocks OF 
InpustRIAL, Pus.ic Utitrry AND RAILroap CorporaTIONs 
Bank anp Insurance Company Stocks Bankers’ ACCEPTANCES 
SeEcurRITIES OF THE INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 
Canap1an Bonps Foreicn Do.iar Bonps 


Distributor + Dealer 


PitTsBURGH 
CLEVELAND 


Underwriter + 














amount and the ratio obtained on the 
risk basis was small. 

We have reason to believe that the 
mortality of our company on stand- 
ard medically examined lives is con 
sistent with the results shown in the 
Reports of the Committee on Mor- 
tality—that is to say, somewhat 
lower than the 1946-1949 Select 
Basic Table. 


1 This amount is based on a calculation for 
$1,000 forced to the nearest dollar. 
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In judging the significance of the 
results from a financial viewpoint it 
should be kept in mind that these pol- 
icies were issued with standard pre- 
miums and values and _ received 
standard dividends. The result of 
this practice is that the mortality in 
respect to the Basic Table, reason- 
ably near our experience, can be 
compared to the 1,000% to indicate 
the adequacy of the mortality as- 
sumption. 

Analysis of the actual deaths by 
cause of death is shown in Table 2. 

If we add together the percentages 
in the table from the third through 
the seventh line, we obtain a total 
of 67.5%. This combination might 
be said to correspond with the title 
“Diseases of the Heart and Circula- 
tory System” which appears in the 
Mortality Report of the Committee 
on Mortality under Ordinary Insur- 
ances on page three of the 1955 Re- 
ports, where the highest percentage 
in any of the age groups was about 
50%. The natural inference would 
be that the larger percentage of heart 
deaths was due to the fact that a 
group such as this, which normally 
would be declined, would have a 


large percentage of heart impair- . 


ments. 


We investigated the principal 
cause of rating of every even-num- 
bered policy issued from 1948 
through 1953, included in the study, 
although it was realized that a per- 
son who was uninsurable in any 
classification might well have many 
impairments. The result of this in- 
vestigation, which appears in Table 
3, shows that the reason for rating 
from cardiovascular causes was 
74.8%, which is higher than the per- 
centage quoted above for the deaths. 





SECOND IN GROWTH 


Figures oF the Department of Com- 
merce, as reported by the New York 
World Telegram and Sun, show that 
life insurance had the second largest 
average annual growth rate (13%) 
in the 1951-1956 period, being tied 
with aluminum and exceeded only by 
air transport (15%). In the 1947- 
1956 period, life insurance stood 
second, tied with plywood at 14%, 
while air transport was first with 
16%. Life insurance figures were 
on a dollar basis. 
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Custom Coverage 


have been added 
to the WNL line 


A new ... all inclusive policy in the Accident and Sickness 

Field . . . provides a wide selection of quality coverages in 
ONE POLICY. No encumbering multiple billings. No annoying 
duplicate policies. One complete A&S Policy that 


includes everything . . 


. with increased protection! 


The Pre-Authorized Check Premium Payment Pian 
Increased commissions — better persistency — additional 


time for selling and. . 


. @ modern selling method. 





These, plus many other ad 


are available at WNL — a 


right sized insurance company, large enough for recognition 


and prestige — small enough to recognize success. 


General Agency openings in Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, 


1 di and Mi + 





If you are interested in joining this fast growing aggressive 
company, write, wire or phone in complete confidence to 
E. H. METZ, CLU, Vice President, Director of Agencies. 








TABLE 


3 


REASONS FOR RATING 


Pulmonary Tuberculosis and other Res- 
piratory Disorders 
Nh a ee aac buat aig A ad Grn kip 
Diabetes Mellitus, definite or suspected. . 
Nervous disorders 
Cardiovascular 
a) Coronary Artery disease 
i. With Cardiovascular-renal com- 
A RE cae eR ET pe 
ii. Without significant complica- 
2S A eeorrint peta 
b) Severe Hypertension, Systolic 180 
and over or Diastolic 110 and over 
i. With complications .......... 
ii. Without complications 
c) Cerebrovascular accidents 
d) Heart Murmurs 
i. With moderate hypertension. . . 
ii. Without hypertension ........ 
e) Moderate hypertension (145-179/- 
90-109) with or without other as- 
sociated impairments ........... 
f) Miscellaneous Cardiovascular .... 
Gastro-intestinal disorders 
Genito-urinary disorders 
Miscellaneous 
Total 


Number 


of 


A 


Face 
mount of 


Policies Insurance 


26 
48 
102 
39 


114 


217 
259 
13 


79 
54 


105 


$ 


85,400 
208,900 
428,100 
140,000 


259,200 


720,200 


1,068,200 
954,600 
68,100 


291,200 
234,200 


891,700 
501,600 
223,500 
183,600 
411,400 


1,518 $6,669,900 


Percentage 
Distribution 
by Amount 


1.3% 
3.1 
6.4 
2.1 


16.0 
14.3 
1.0 


wn > 


13.4 
taal 
3.4 
2.8 
6.1 

100.0% 








“A challenge to all of us”... 


a statement by Robert B. Anderson, Secretary of the Treasury: 


“The ownership by 40 million citizens of over 41 billion 
dollars in Series E and H Savings Bonds is a striking 
testimonial of confidence in America’s bright future. It 
means security and opportunity for millions of families 
—a way to provide for children’s education, the building 
of new homes, or more comfortable retirement. 
“‘America benefits, too, from such widespread savings 
bonds ownership. This partnership of individual citizens 
in their government’s fiscal operations means better 
management of the public debt—greater stability for 


our money—brighter prospects for the years ahead. 

“Our country needs more savings—in all forms, in- 
cluding U.S. Savings Bonds—to help finance our growing 
economy; to pay for the plants and tools that mean 
more and better jobs for our ever-increasing population. 

“Meeting this need is a challenge to all of us. Americans 
everywhere should be encouraged to regularly put aside 
part of their earnings for future needs. And certainly 
part of that saving belongs in the now better-than-ever 
U.S. Savings Bonds.” 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 
thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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“the 


greatest” 


VALERIE KASURAK 
Excelsior Life 
Brandon, Manitoba 


ENTERED the insurance business 
I in the cold month of November, 
1948. I had no car, and the bus 
never took me directly to my destin- 
ation nor to the next call. I walked 
miles. I had no sense of direction 
and frequently got lost. 


Cloudy Outlook 


I was a single woman with four 
dependents. My family advised me 
against going into the life insurance 
business. Most people I called on 
greeted me by asking “How did 
you lose your good job?” But in 
spite of all this, my manager told 
me that I was supposed to be en- 
thusiastic. Well, I wasn’t. 

I soon recognized that I would 
regain what little prestige and 
dignity I supposedly had if I pre- 
tended that I was a success and 
acted like one. I was determined to 
make the best use of the training 
and experience that I already had. 
So, I decided to work by appoint- 
ment only. To secure these appoint- 
ments, I composed a series of letters 
that covered every conceivable mar- 
ket. They were not just letters 
asking for an interview but each 
mentioned or outlined a particular 
need or idea. 

While I did not set the world on 
fire with these letters, I was hap- 
pier about the life insurance business 
and survived the first year. Today, 
after eight years in the business, I 
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am completely dependent on my 
pre-approach letters for they are to 
a large measure responsible for 
whatever success I have had. 
With eight years experience in 
life insurance, I have had an op- 
portunity to learn and recognize 
the tremendous compensation that 
the career life underwriter derives 


- from being in this business. I am 


not so naive as to overlook or un- 
derestimate the generous monetary 
compensation that we as business 
men and women receive from the 
sale of life insurance. There is 
nothing wrong in making money. It 
may or may not have been the prime 
reason for our accepting life insur- 
ance as a career. 

But if we wish to be a potent 
force in our community, if we wish 
to maintain a professional attitude, 
we should have as our primary at- 
tribute the desire to serve our fellow 
man without regard for financial 
reward. Oddly enough, in this busi- 
ness if you give more than is ex- 
pected; more to the policyholder ; 
more to the company and more to 
the community, you yourself will 
achieve more. You have to contri- 
bute before you collect. 

In the life insurance business, we 
are dealing with an intangible pro- 
duct—a promise written on a piece 
of paper. Its worth depends upon 
the character of the people behind it. 
Since this is the case, the man whose 
production is a quarter million has 
as great a responsibility as the one 
who sells a million. 


Without a doubt the greatest 
compensation that we receive from 
being in this business or profession 
is the excitement that comes from 
giving up the false security of a 
salary and staking everything on 
our ability. 

For me another important ad- 
vantage is the flexibility of the 
working hours which make it pos- 
sible for me to serve on many 
worth-while organizations in my 
city. You couldn’t do that in any 
other business without jeopardizing 
your income or your position. It is 
a source of great satisfaction to me 
to be able to work with organiza- 
tions that look after those persons 
who may not have passed an insur- 
ance medical, or could not pay the 
insurance premiums or just did not 
have the forethought to avail them- 
selves of the benefits of life insur- 
ance. 


The Number of Hours 


The number of hours that we give 
to the life insurance business is 
dependent to a large degree on our 
ability to produce plus our personal 
financial need. Since this is the 
case, many in our business have 
enjoyed a four-day week long be- 
fore it became a national employ- 
ment issue. Then there are those of 
us who don’t want it. But it’s 
worth listing as an extra dividend. 

Whether you’re on a four-day 
week or a seven-day week, did you 

(Continued on the next page) 
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It Is “the Greatest"—Continued 


ever stop to consider and assess the 
broad experience and liberal educa- 
tion that the life underwriter re- 
ceives through his daily contact 
with many different people in the 
greatly diversified businesses and 
professions? Most of my life I have 
lived in the same town, but it is 
only since my association with the 
life insurance business that I have 
had an opportunity to learn some- 
thing about the automotive industry, 
about the feeder plants, about tool 
and die making, about decentraliza- 
tion, about small businesses and im- 
portant professions. 

The life insurance business is 
responsible for my really knowing 
my community and my meeting and 
respecting the many wonderful 
people who make up the city of 
Windsor. This alone is a rich ex- 
perience that endows us with a 
broader outlook and a deeper un- 
derstanding. Why at this rate by the 
time I am 65 I may be called “a 
wise, old woman.” 








I am not a sentimentalist, but I 
can’t overlook the compensation 
that I receive from the fond and 
tender attachment of the hundreds 
of children of my ‘many policy- 
holders. It makes an old spinster 
like myself very happy to have 
“little darlings” climb all over me 
when I call on their fathers. These 
“little darlings” remove competition 
for me in that home faster that any 
well-rehearsed sales technique and 
these same “little darlings” will 
some day be my policyholders. 

How lucky we are to be in a 
business which permits us to choose 
our clients. You and I can call on 
anybody and everybody in our 
community. We may not sell all of 
them but we have a message for 
every one of them. For me this is 
one of the great advantages of 
our business. To be able to call on 
Mr. Prospect, president or ex- 
ecutive of XYZ Company. 

Because I work by appointment, 
Mr. Prospect has invited me to his 
home this evening. I will meet his 
charming wife, whom I always 


wanted to meet. He will tell me how 
he became a success. He might even 
buy a policy from me and then for 
years to come look to me for insur- 
ance advice and expect me to call at 
his home regularly. Just think— 
all this and commissions too! 

And when two or three of the 
city’s top agents are competing for 
this same Mr. Prospect’s business 
and I come out with the application ; 
well, no amount of commission can 
substitute for the tremendous thrill 
of winning in a tough race. 

These are but a few of the re- 
wards of this wonderful business 
of ours. May I conclude by simply 
saying that I think that the life 
insurance business is “‘the greatest”. 
It has provided me with comforts 
that only a well-to-do husband could 
have given me. It has given me a 
host of new and wonderful friends. 
And if on occasion I am not suc- 
cessful in selling that policy, I have 
the satisfaction of knowing that I 
am losing out to the finest bunch of 
men and women in the business 
world. 








Mow - «+ the more life insurance you buy 
the less you pay per thousand ... with 


4-DIMENSIONAL 


Premium Rates 


Lincoln National’s new 4-Dimensional life insurance rates are 
based on age, plan, insurability, and amount of insurance. The 
miore you buy, the less you pay per thousand. 


These new 4-Dimensional premiums are another reason for 
our proud claim that LNL is geared to help its field men. 


The 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fort WAYNE 1, INDIANA 
Its Name Indicates Its Character 
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Home Office and Field 








Acacia Mutual: Charles W. Ziegler, III, 
formerly an assistant manager for Mutual 
of N. Y., has been appointed manager of 
the New Orleans branch. 






All American Life: Clifford C. Parr, for- 







merly a general agent for Jefferson 
National, has been appointed agency 
manager. 






Allstate Life: James B. Whalen, formerly 
assistant acounting manager for Allstate 
Insurance, has been named accounting 
manager. George O. Braden, formerly San 
Francisco assistant manager for Home 
Life, has been —, sales promotion 
supervisor in Pacific Coast zone. 










American Life (N. Y.): Thomas D. Bel- 
linger has been appointed superintendent 
at Syracuse. 








American United: John W. Lauter has 
been promoted to manager of the policy 
dept., and Theodore T. McClintock 
named director of accident-sickness rein- 
surance. 

William C. Vought and William D. 
Travis have been appointed regional man- 
agers in Ohio and Illinois, respectively, 
while Thomas A. Pattee and Harry M. 
Bittner have been named agency managers 
in Mason City (Iowa) and Detroit (Mich.), 
respectively. 













Bankers Life (lowa): Rex D. Walker and 
A. Dalton Cash have been named group 
representatives at Atlanta and Dallas, re- 
spectively. 


Bankers Life (Neb.): General agent ap- 
pointments: Keith T. Travis, Waterloo, 
and Maurice D. Taylor, Boone, Iowa; 
Eugene D. Redman, Dayton, and Ben F. 
Day, Cleveland, Ohio. 

















Bankers National: Agency dept. changes: 
William F. Good made vice president- 
agency operations and, in addition to 
tesponsibility as director of recruiting de- 
velopment, was given over-all responsibil- 
ity for sales; R. Donald Quackenbush 
made director of agencies and, in addition 
to responsibility as director of group sales, 
is responsible for supervision and adminis- 
tration of internal operations of agency 
dept.; H. Carlyle Freeman, vice president- 
agency supervision; Pasquale A. Quarto, 
CLU, vice EF aes sayrt training; 
Ramon E. McCue, in addition to being di- 
rector of A & H sales, will participate in 
the activities of the life dept.; Robert T. 
Hunt, John B. Monahan and Walter 
Rogers, as assistant directors of agencies, 
will have general recruiting and super- 
visory responsibilities. 





















Beneficial Standard: Louis Lifson has 
been elected assistant treasurer. 








Brotherhood Mutual: Home office ap- 
pointments: Dave Hunn, director of Broup 
sales promotion, and Titus W. Schrock, 
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Harley R. Sowell has been advanced to 
regional supervisor for Neb. and S. D. and 
Menno Gaeddert to Kansas state super- 
visor. 


Colonial Life: George A. Simpson, M.D., 
has been appointed medical director. 
Sandford R. Johnson and Bernard J. 
Lyttle, CLU, have been appointed re- 
gional superintendents in New York. 


Columbian National: George A. Steele 
has been appointed eastern regional group 
manager. Warren Ingalls has been ap- 
pointed manager at Silver Spring, Md., 
serving the Washington, D.C., area. 


Connecticut Mutual: Charles H. Gibson 
has been appointed district agent in El 
Paso, Texas. 


Continental Assurance: General agent 
appointments: Josef B. Marks, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y.; James A. Pickett, Dekalb, 
Ill.; and Bernard Handel, White Plains, 
N. Y. 


Eagles’ National: Marvin J. Bottom and 
Robert G. Beiswenger have been named 
state managers for Ohio and Indiana, re- 
spectively. 


Equitable Life (lowa): Home office pro- 
motions: E. E. Cooper, assistant agency 
vice president, — in charge of agency 
supervision and development div. of the 
agency dept.; A. S. Anderson, agency sec- 
retary, in addition to his other responsi- 
bilities, becomes coordinator of agency su- 
pervision and development div. and agency 
administration and services div., as well 
as staff assistant to agency vice president 
J. Richard Ward; C. O. DuBois, western 
superintendent of agencies; W. L. Forker, 
CLU, and L. M. McClusky, assistant super- 
intendents of agencies; and J. M. Beers, 
CLU, field training supervisor. 


Equitable Life (N.Y.): Francis W. Kriney 
has been made chief appraiser in the 
residential mortgage dept. and J. Franklin 
Shaak, assistant chief appraiser. 

William E. Burney has retired as agency 
manager in Denver and his organization 
has been divided into two new agencies 
with Howard C. Nickels and Tom H. 
Mosier as managers. 


Franklin Life: Colon Crawford, formerly 
with Southland Life, and John J. Rossi, 
formerly with Metropolitan Life, have 
been appointed general agents in Tyler 
(Texas) and Hartford (Conn.), respec- 
tively. 

Hal T. Rogers, Jr., formerly associated 
with Metropolitan Life, has been named 
assistant manager of southeastern div. 


Great-West Life: Roland V. Hayden has 
been appointed branch supervisor for 
Toledo. 


Guardian Life: Raymond A. Heroux has 
been appointed manager of the Spring- 
field (Mass.) agency. 





Home Life (N. Y.): William J. Lynch, Jr., 
has been promoted to agency field assis- 
tant at home office. Field underwriters 
Jens H. Christiansen (Santa Barbara), 
Anthony Misho (Boston) and Leroy L. 
Pitkin (Buffalo) have been advanced to 
assistant managers. 


Indianapolis Life: James Felker has been 
appointed general agent in Fort Worth 
replacing Malvern Marks, retired. 


John Hancock: Henry S. Stout, Mayor of 
Dayton, has retired as general agent and 
is succeeded by C. E. Drury. P. Hicks 
Daniel has been appointed general agent 
for Arkansas replacing Richard H. Mc- 
Kinney, who asked relief of management 
responsibilities due to ill health, but con- 
tinues as associate general agent. 

John J. Lynch has retired as district 
manager at Lowell, Mass., and is succeeded 
by. Herman J. Lamothe, Jr. District man- 
ager Norman D. Maclauchlan has been 
transferred from Schenectady, N. Y., to 
New Britain, Conn., replacing Mr. La- 
mothe, and Robert H. Pelham, regional 
director of agencies, has been appointed 
manager at Schenectady. 

An office has been opened in Phoenix, 
Ariz., with Raymond C. Bunt as district 
manager and Robert E. Galvin as assistant 
district manager. 

A new department—systems and ma- 
chine processing—has been created to op- 
erate as a service unit to home office col- 
lection, industrial policy, monthly policy 
and ordinary policy depts. John H. Oatis 
has been appointed department manager 
and Lloyd North, assistant department 
manager. 


Kansas City Life: Charles T. Lamkin has 
been appointed general agent for central 
Indiana. 


Liberty National: Stanford Y. Smith, who 
has a consultant with Life Ins. 
Agency Management Ass‘n, returns to the 
company and becomes director of man- 
power development. 


Lincoin National: Appointed regional 
group managers: James R. Gunn, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Robert V. Hearn, Des 
Moines; Chan C. Smith, Jr., Minneapolis; 
M. O. Spears, Louisville; and Robert L. 
Williams, Portland, Ore. 


Maine Fidelity: Samuel M. Carroll 
(Uniontown) and J. Leslie Hobbs (South 
Bend) have been appointed general 
agents. 


Manhattan Life: Lester J. Kenyon has 
been appointed assistant superintendent 
of agencies, and Claude L. Fischang, 
senior underwriter. 

Ralph T. Green has been named - 
eral agent in Columbia, S. C., and Alvin 
W. Newman appointed assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies in Dallas. 


(Continued on the next page) 











Field Appointments—Continued 


Midland Mutual: Edgar Hartley, Jr., has 
been appointed general agent in Raleigh, 
a post which he formerly held with Oc- 
cidental of Cal. 


Massachusetts Mutual: Robert K. Berry 
has been advanced to associate counsel in 
law dept. 

Thomas S. Lambert has been appointed 
district group representative in Spring- 
field in association with district group rep- 
resentative Joseph M. O’Dowd. District 
taigy representative Charles S. Osborn 
has been transferred from Kansas City, 
Mo., to head the new district group office 
in Denver, Colo. 


Michigan Life: O. W. Osborn has been 
named to, the newly-created position of 


resident vice president and will specialize 
in servicing bank clients. 


Monarch Life (Mass.): Albert S. McNeer 
has been promoted from agency super- 
visor to general agent in Charleston, W. 
Va. General agent Bryn T. Evans has been 
transferred from Harrisburg to Pittsburgh 
replacing James L. Carrier, recently ad- 
vanced to assistant agency vice president. 

William H. Lea, Jr., has been advanced 
from field underwriter in Northfield. Vt., 
to instructor at home office training school. 


Monumental Life: Paul J. Athericn and 
Charles J. Valentine have been promoted 
to managers at Allentown and Canton, 
respectively. 


Mutual Benefit Life: James P. Moloney is 
director of group sales. 
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Grant Advertising Agency has been ap- 
pointed to handle all company advertising. 

A second agency has been opened in 
Greater Boston area and Seymour Berman 
appointed general agent. 





Mutual of N. Y.: Robert L. Whitney has 
been promoted to an assistant actuary. 

Appointees to sales dept. for special 
managerial training: Feodor Andresen 
(Winnipeg), Charles W. Baechel (Cleve- 
land-Tyner), Joseph B. Clarken (Savan- 
nah), Gerald G. Gray (Fargo), Gordon L, 
Joedicke (Toronto) and Robert C. Lefler 
(New Orleans), all formerly assistant 
agency managers; Larry Hansen, western 
region accident-sickness specialist; Joseph 
Marshall, formerly with Home Life; 
Donald C. Riley, formerly sales manager 
with Charles Pfizer Drug Co.; Stanley 
Rowen, formerly with Mutual Benefit 
Life; Robert J. Sims, formerly with Aetna; 
and Thomas J. Sharp. 

Group specialist George Lavoie has been 
transferred to Cleveland (Ohio) and is re 
placed at Buffalo (N. Y.) by Robert J. 
Farrell, formerly with John Hancock. 

New agencies have been established in 
Knoxville (Tenn.) and Columbus (Ga.) 
with John R. Hufstetler and Arthur C. 
Livick, Jr., respectively, as managers. 


Mutual Trust: Dennis R. Apperson has 
been appointed general agent in Spokane, 
Wash. 

Robert C. Spearing and Emmett E. 
Barrett have been appointed managers at 
Waterloo (Iowa) and Portland (Ore.), 
respectively. 


National Bankers: Jeff D. Aston has been 
appointed secretary of preferred manage- 
ment div. replacing L. M. Vaughn, who 
has assumed counseling duties in the field 
in close association with James M. How- 
ard, director of PMD. 


National Life (V#.): Wisconsin general 
agent R. Wayne Allison, CLU, has been 
appointed regional director of agencies 
succeeding the late Elmer C. Bergmann, 
CLU. 


New England Life: Walter F. Desmond 
has been named manager of the Columbus 
agency succeeding general agent Clifford 
C. Wharff, deceased. 

New general agencies have been estab- 
lished in Miami and Tampa, Fla., with 
general agent George D. Farrington trans- 
ferred from Albany to Miami and Melvin 
C. Magidson, district agent in Pensacola, 
as agency manager in Tampa. Clifford VW. 
Dow, Jr., assistant general agent in Bos- 
ton-Partridge, has been promoted to 
agency manager at Albany. 


New York Life: Group dept. promotions: 
Edwin P. Brooks and Joseph W. Moran, 
assistant vice presidents; Fred H. Holsten, 
group actuary. 


North Central Life: The Fritz A. Forseth 
insurance agency, Aberdeen. S. D., has 
been appointed North and South Dakota 
representative. 


Occidental Life (Cal.): Paul Barnhart 
and Robert McCarty have been named 
assistant mathematicians heading the ac 
cident-sickness and mathematical sections, 
respectively. Duane Kitchen has been ap- 
pointed staff assistant to associate actuary 
Harold E. Crandall. John Montgomery 
has been named statistician and will serve 
as staff assistant to associate actuary 
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= Frank J. Onstine. Jerry Moscovitch has 

in been appointed acting head of the research 

nan section and Charles Thomas, actuarial 
assistant in charge of the technical unit 
of the pension dept. 

has George K. Keen and William C. Austell 

: have been appointed general agents in 

cial Dayton (Ohio) and Greenville (S. C.), 


sen respectively, and Leonard A. Knobbe and 

eve- Earl N. Dahl, Jr., advanced to assistant 

yan- managers at St. Louis and San Francisco, 

r L. respectively. Michael J. Kack has been 

efler elevated to manager at San Francisco- 

tant Westlake succeeding Robert E. Watson, 

tern Jr., now associated with Harry Wraith in 

eph direction of Oakland general agency. 

ead Ohio National: ec S. Rousee, CLU, Great Southerners Sell 
as been promoted to manager of eastern 

we'd div. and Edward M. Svoboda to assistant Guaranteed College Educations 


tna: manager of Pacific Coast div. 


on a Budget Plan 


been Pacific Mutual: Russell B. Mills has been 
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; Pan-American: Joseph H. Delman has 
. been appointed general agent for Essex, 
d in Bergen, Passaic and Hudson Counties in 
Ga.) New Jersey and Kai Gulve named sales 
r C. manager of the Delman agency. 
Peninsular Life: Lawrence Gibney was 
"meg elected to the office of assistant actuary. 
Pilot Life: Promotions: R. E. Southworth, 
t E. assistant treasurer, succeeding J. C. Craw- 
rs at ford, retired; Vernon Shepard, assistant 


dre.), manager of mortgage loan servicing and A C 4 O S S T a E N A T ' O N 
collection dept.; Charles O’Brien, assistant 


manager of tabulating dept.; and R. O. 
































been Martinelli, assistant actuary, group div. 
hage- New agency supervisors appointed: E. 
who Rivers Maxwell, Florence, and Luther Z. 
field Barnett, Charleston, S. C.; Norman * 
How- Schramm, Miami; and George H. Smith, = 
Washington. 
Gerald F. Bliss has been appointed gen- 
neral eral agent and James A. Grigg, assistant 
a em bn grec in ext gant George W. The experience and resources of the Sun Life of Canada are 
nici ] = ‘ > eae . 
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mond | Nolan Twibell have been appointed gen- way of life insurance. 
mbus eral agents in Des Moines and Denver, re- 
ifford @ spectively. Insurance in force: $7 Billion 
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: a second vice president-planning and de- 
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da te manager of administration, southwestern 
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Promotions: Walter F. Reinhardt, gen- succeeding the late Anthony J. Mullen; Republic National: Edward J. O’Boyle 
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rctuary Appointed heads of Pennsylvania dis- succeed Mr. Hamilton as Seattle group 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Southland Life: Guy R. Cannon has been 
named manager at Little Rock and is suc- 
ceeded as Dallas field assistant by Jerry 
Thompson, Dallas agent. Field assistants 
Carl E. Waychoff and Buck White have 
been transferred from Dallas to Houston 
and Midland, respectively. 


Travelers: Walter E. Mallory, Jr., office 
manager at Buffalo, has been transferred 
to Boston succeeding the late A. C. Dar- 
ragh. 

Lite, accident-health lines: Clarence L. 
Clark, CLU, manager, transferred from 
San Diego to Kansas City succeeding the 
late William M. Thomas; R. Gilliam 
Eveland from field supervisor at Detroit 
to assistant. manager at Flint, Mich. Field 
supervisors appointed—James L. Hughes, 
Houston; Charles W. Cannaday, St. Louis; 
and Bryan T. Horton, Charlotte, N. C. 
Agency service representatives named: 
David A. Winland, Erie, Pa.; Rhuel E. 
Brown, Jr., Houston; Richard W. Galley, 
Detroit; and Arthur W. Johnson, Jr., 
Pittsburgh. 

Life, accident & group actuarial dept. 
promotions: William H. Kelton and Mor- 
rison H. Beach, actuaries-life; assistant 
actuaries—Mark W. Hill (life), John W. 
Huntley, Harvey J. Saffeir and Robert H. 
McMillen (accident & group); actuarial 
assistants—Robert A. Meredith (accident 
& group) and Peter W. Plumley (life). 





Union Central: Th J. el has 
been promoted to assistant actuary. Gene 
Williamson has joined the home office 
sales promotion staff as a copywriter. 
Richard D. McKenzie, supervisor at Bos- 
ton, has been appointed manager of the 
newly-established San Diego agency. 


Union Mutual: Richard G. Kendall, form- 
erly administrative assistant to the general 
manager of North American Philips Co., 
has been appointed director of personnel. 
Samuel P. Brimigion was elected a second 
vice president and, in addition to con- 
tinuing to supervise West Coast agencies, 
will act as general assistant to agency vice 


president John R. Carnochan at home 
office. C. Robert Fiscus has been promoted 
to supervisor of agencies-western div. 


United American (Colo.): Melvin A. 
Engeman, formerly with Farmers Union 
Life, has been appointed assistant actuary. 
Darrel G. Hinkle formerly a general agent 
for Guarantee Mutual, been named 
superintendent of agents. Jess J. Nobel 
has joined the executive staff as assistant 
secretary. 


United American (Ga.): Named district 
managers: Andrew C. Dudish, Athens; 
James L. Hines, Jr., Valdosta; and Benja- 
min Zeesman, Miami. 


United of Omaha: Hugh F. McKenna has 
been appointed supervisor of small group 
sales. 

General agent appointments: E. S. 
Adams, Jr., for Wichita div. office in 
Kansas succeeding Bert Clifton, retired; 
John B. Cram transferred to Kansas City 
(Mo.) replacing F. L. Stephens, retired; 
and Charles E. Schmidt at Salina (Kan.) 
replacing Mr. Cram. 


Wisconsin National: Al D. Arganbright 
was elected assistant actuary. 


assn notes 


American College of Life Undrs.: Walter 
W. Dotterweich, Jr., insurance educator 
and senior economist for Prudential, be- 
came director of educational publications 
replacing Dr. Jack C. Keir, who became 
director of educational services. 


Associated Hospital Service of N. Y.: 
Roger E. Davis, formerly secretary and 
public relations director of Hospital Serv- 
ice Ass’n of Western Pennsylvania, has 
been Sapo assistant vice president 
and public relations director of this con- 
cern and public relations director of 
United Medical Service, Inc. 





CANCER . . 


D DISEASES 


Institute of Life Insurance: Promoted: 
Albert I. Hermalin, from assistant statisti- 
cal director to assistant director; Irving 
Stone, from economics assistant to eco- 
nomics associate; and William Kingsley, 
from research assistant to research associ- 
ate. 

Mrs. Margaret Kerwin has been ap- 
pointed a research associate. 


Life ins. Agency Ma Ass'n: 
James A. Carroll, formerly with advertis- 
ing and public relations dept. of Con- 
necticut eral, has been made editor 
of “Manager’s Magazine” and “District 
Management” succeeding James A. Batlew, 
who recently accepted an editorial post 
with Aetna Life. 

L. Warren Isom, formerly a resenta- 
tive for Bankers Life in Omaha, has been 
appointed consultant in the company rela- 
tions div. 


Life Undrs.’ Ass'n of City of N. Y.: Jules 
Nassberg (agent, Berkshire Life, Rentner) 
was elected as chairman of the board. 


Life Office Management Ass'n: Roy 4. 
MacDonald of Glen Ellyn, Ill; has been 
made managing director succeeding the 
late L. Ray Woodard. 


National Ass'n of Life Undrs: Officers 
elected: President, Albert C. Adams (John 
Hancock); vice president, Oren D. Pritch- 
ard (Union Central); secretary, William 
S. Hendley, Jr. (Mutual of N. Y.); and 
treasurer, J. Hicks. Baldwin, CLU (New 
England Life). 


Society of Actuaries: Fellowships earned 
by Darrel J. Croot (Conn. General); John 
Huntley and Robert A. Meredith (Trav- 
elers). 

New associates are: Charles G. Bentzin, 
James A. Gobes, Richard C. Murphy and 
Samuel E. Shaw (Conn. General); Frank 
W. Klinzman (Conn. Mutual); Norton W. 
Cheligren (Aetna Life Affil. Cos.); and 
Albert E. Whiton (Travelers). 


policy changes 


Acacia has announced that Family Se- 
curity and Mortgage may be added to pol- 
icies issued as a result of an attained age 
conversion of a term policy or rider, and 
the refund of the premium benefit is 
extended to cover the amounts paid in 
advance for rider coverage when such 
riders are attached to the Acacian and 
Executive Whole Life policies. 


American United has done the following: 
reduced annuity rates, introduced a life 
annuity with 10 years certain provision, 
and increased maximum amounts of an- 
nuities obtainable. 


Bankers Security Life, N. Y., announced 
a “complete new kit” of accident and sick- 
ness policies which went on sale Septem- 
ber 16. 


Business Men's new family plan provides, 
unit, $5,000 whole life on the insured, 
1,000 term for the wife if she is the same 
age as the husband, and $1,000 for each 
child. Optional benefits include double 
indemnity, automatic completion, and 
family income. 


California Life has a $25,000 minimum 


ordinary life issued nonpar, substandard 
as well as standard. 
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Continental Assurance now provides that 
beneficiaries may leave proceeds on de- 
posit under the interest option, subject 
to withdrawal and election of any other 
option in the policy, at any time. For- 
merly, the election of the life income op- 
tion was limited to a period of two years 
following death of the insured. If the life 
income option is elected more than two 
years following the death of the insured, 
the rates that will apply will be those in 
effect under policies then being issued. 


Eastern Life of New York has an “Ex- 
ecutive Preferred” policy—Paid-up at 90, 
with an optional increase in 20 year term. 
The minimum policy is $25,000. 


Equitable of New York has announced 
that student military pilots with less than 
200 pilot hours are now eligible for full 
aviation coverage. Military pilots with less 
than 500 hours will be treated as one 
category, and will be charged an extra 
premium of $0.50 per month per $1,000, 
payable for one year, in addition to the 
basic aviation extra premium. 

The company has a second family policy 
as a companion to its Family Protection 
Policy reported in our September issue. 
The Family Security Policy provides en- 
dowment on both insured ($3,000) and 
wife ($1,000) to insured’s age 65, and 
$1,000 term on each child till his age 25. 
A child may convert, at the expiration 
date, as much as five times the original 
amount. 


Great Southern has increased its reten- 
tion limits. Standard retention at ages 
0-60 is now $125,000. 


Guaranty Savings Life, Ala., has a family 
policy—$5,000 on insured, $1,000 term on 
wife if same age as insured, $1,000 term 
on each child. Double indemnity is auto- 
matic on insured and wife and waiver au- 
tomatic on insured. A child may convert 
up to $5,000 per unit. 


Guardian of New York has introduced an 
income benefit supplement rider to pro- 
vide complimentary coverage to that given 
by the Social Security Act. The rider is 
guaranteed renewable to the anniversary 
nearest the insured’s 51st birthday. 


Life of Virginia is now writing a Family 
Plan, providing $5,000 of endowment at 
85 on the husband with the usual non- 
forfeiture values. On the wife, if she is 
of en age, there is $1,250 term to age 
85 of the husband. There is $1,000 term 
to age 23 for each child not over 18 at 
entry. 


Massachusetts Mutual has liberalized 
regulations in connection with its Guar- 
anteed Issue underwriting under pension 
and profit-sharing plans. 


Monumental has a family policy issued 
under two plans, one: providing $3,000 
protection on the husband, the other pro- 
viding $5,000 on the husband. The for- 
mer may be written for one unit only and 
the latter for one, one and one-half or 
two units. There is $1,000 of term on each 
child and manent insurance on the 
wife consisting of $1,000 and decreasing 
to $500 when her husband has reached the 
age of 65. 


Mutual Benefit has had its group insur- 


ance policy approved by more than thirty 
States. 
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BOSTON MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 


of Security 


Our roots go deep 
into the life of 
New England 


INCORPORATED 1891 











One of the Nation’s Strongest 
By Any Standard of Comparison 














@ OPPORTUNITY—For men, now active, under age 45 as General 
Agents with liberal and attractive General Agents contracts, or 
Regional Supervisors with salary, commissions, expenses, incentive 


bonuses. 
© TERRITORY—Ark., Colo., N. Dak., S. Dak., Hawaii, Ill., Ind., la., Kans., La., 
Minn., Mo., Neb., Okla., Ore., Utah, Wash. 


If interested as a broker, general agent, or supervisor, write to 
Wylie Craig or Beanett Taylor, Vice Pres 


NATIONAL FIDELITY 
l/ 


VOMIT CUMCE 


W. RALPH JONES 


Kansas City 6. MISSOURI 


ice Presidents. 


Presedant 








Mutual Trust has liberalized its non-medi- 
cal limits. New basic limits for ages 0-35 
are $15,000, ages 36-40, $7,500, 41-45, 
$2,500. 


North American of Canada has reduced 
term insurance rates effective immediately 
in the United States. 


Ohio National has introduced its Family 
Circle policy which will be issued in units 
of $5,000 on the husband up to a maxi- 
mum of three units. Term insurance on 
wife (to age 65 of husband) varies accord- 
ing to difference in age; is $1,250 if same’ 
age. Term on children from 15 days old to 
age 23 or husband’s age 65 for $1,000 each, 
convertible up to five times face amount. 
Waiver of premium disability and double 
indemnity benefits are available. 


Old Line Life will now allow 3% discount 
on premiums paid in advance. The pen- 
sion plan portfolio has been enlarged to 
include a new guaranteed issue series. 


Pilot Life has announced a family plan. 
Details are not yet available. 


Protective, Ala., has a family policy. 
Each unit has $5,000 whole life par on 
the insured, $1,000 term to insured’s age 
65 on the wife if she is the same age as the 
insured, and $1,000 term on each child. 
The child’s coverage may be converted to 
five times the unit amount at age 25. 
The company also has installed a major 
medical expense plan for its employees 
and field representatives. 


(Continued on the next page) 








Policy Changes—Continued 


Prudential on September 6 announced 
three new policies. The family contract 
combines the benefits of the company’s 
new modified endowment at 65 and the 
benefits for children found in its current 
family policy. The company says there 
are more than 5,000,000 households 
headed by widows, widowers, and divorced 
parents, who have children but up to 
now haven't been eligible for family pol- 
icy coverage. The new contract is called 
the Modified Endowment at 65 parent and 
children policy with a unit of $5,000 on 
the insured and $1,000 term on each child. 
Children may convert their term to five 
times the unit amount at age 21, when 
the parent dies, or when he reaches age 
65. Another contract is modified endow- 
ment at 65, with the premiums modified 
first three years, minimum $5,000. Also 
announced are a modified 10-year term 
for a minimum of $10,000 and family in- 
come to 65 rider with premiums payable 
for the full-term of the rider and the rider 
providing full income at death without 
necessity of holding the basic insurance at 
interest. Underwriting of substandard in- 
surance has been liberalized, in addition 
to other actions the company has taken. 


State Mutual has announced that effective 
September 1, the dividend scale for Pre- 
ferred Protector (including return pre- 
mium to age 10) policies and the Protector 
policies in New York only has been im- 
proved. Such policies, with effective dates 
prior to 1957, will continue to receive 
dividends according to the 1956 scale if 
these are greater than those provided by 
this revision. : 


Western and Southern has announced 
a Family Term rider which may be at- 
tached to most policies now outstanding 
providing face amount is at least $3,000. 
Children are included automatically at 
age 14 days. Wife’s coverage is term to 
age 60 and for the children, term to age 
21 or age 60 of the wife, if earlier. Maxi- 


mum issued on wife is $5,000 or not more 
than half of husband’s insurance. Double 
indemnity may be included for husband 
only. Upon death of either husband or 
wife, the remaining term insurance under 
the rider becomes paid up. 

In addition to its family term rider 
plan, the company has a family package 
policy consisting of $2,500 of life paid-up 
at 65 on the insured, $1,000 term to age 
60 on the wife, and $500 term to age 21 
on each insured child. Waiver and double 
indemnity are automatically included on 
the insured. Term insurance benefits are 
paid-up on death of either wife or insured. 
At time of conversion a child may con- 
vert up to five times the term amount. 


sales 


American National: As of September 1 
insurance in force totaled $4,031,339,281. 
The volume of new business in 1957 is 
52% greater than for same period of 1956. 


American United: President’s month sales 
campaign surpassed all previous 30-day 
records for sales production. 


Bankers Life (lowa): New business issued 
and paid-for in July totaled $48,986,010 
(ordinary $24,079,525, group $24,906,485), 
an increase of more than $23 million over 
same month last year. Production for first 
seven months totaled $271,558,344 (or- 
dinary $127,593,304, group $143,965,040), 
an increase of more than $10714 million 
over like period last year. Total life in- 
surance in force reached $2,840,386,035 
(ordinary $1,689,994,603, group $1,150,- 
391,432). 


Bankers Life (Neb.): July figures show an 
increase of 52% over July, 1956, bringing 
the year-to-date life figures to an increase 
of more than 31% over corresponding per- 
iod in 1956. Accident-sickness sales have 
increased by 37% over corresponding 
seven-month period in 1956. 
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Boston Mutual: Half-year production to- 
tals of ordinary life sales were $24 million, 
an increase of 46% over comparable period 
in 1956, while total new business amounted 
to $36,357,915, an increase of 30%. The 
increase in life insurance in force during 
first six months was $26,232,827, or 8%, 
with total as of June 30 of $362,115,344. 
Group dept. showed an increase of $8,208,- 
000 with total group insurance in force 
at $73,696,000. 


Connecticut Mutual: July paid-for vol- 
ume of $42,419,000 was nearly $2 million 
over previous high set last January. New 
ordinary business submitted for the month 
was $69 million. 


Continental Assurance: Life insurance in 
force as of June 30 was $414 billion, an 
increase of $230,357,545 since December 
31, 1956. 


Cornbelt Life: Insurance in force has 
passed the $4 million mark. 


Equitable Life (lowa): New paid business 
during July produced $13,531,690, a gain 
of 8.2% over corresponding ‘month in 
1956. Total for first seven months was 
$100,776,023, a 14.6% gain over similar 
period in 1956. Total ordinary life in- 
surance in force at end of July increased 
to $1,541,444,913. 


Government Employees: Life insurance 
in force as of June 30, 1957 was $98,614,- 
181, an increase of 35% over the $72,904,- 
915 of life insurance in force one year 
earlier, and passed the $100 million mark 
on July 19. 


Guarantee Mutual: Sales of new insur- 
ance were up 45.1% over first seyen 
months of 1956. Accident-sickness dept. 
also registered an outstanding ‘gain of 
27% over first seven months of 1956. 


Independence Life: Issued and paid-for 
ordinary life insurance in state of Califor- 
nia reached $1,011,000 during the month 
of July. Insurance in force now stands at 
over $22 million, up 83% over same per- 
iod last year. 


Indianapolis Life: Sales for July were 
39% ahead of July last year, while vol- 
ume for the first seven months was 15% 
ahead of same period in 1956. 


Insurance City Life: Current rate of new 
business production is over six times 
what it was for a like period in 1956. 


Kansas City Life: A total of $11,385,621 
of written business in July exceeded by 
$1,327,915 the July, 1956 volume of $10,- 
057,707—an increase of 13.2%. 

Largest single day’s business was written 
on August 20 ($7,100,968) and brought 
business written for the month to date of 
$25,489,551 compared to $22,698,420 at the 
same time last year. 


Massachusetts Mutual: Ordinary busi- 
ness in July amounted to $54,810,338 
(6.6% ahead of July, 1956) and brought 
the first seven months business 9.9° 
ahead of last year’s production figure. 
Group business totaled $11,778,069 for 
a gain of 55.5% over group sales in July, 
1956 and brought group production 
through July to more than $103 million 
representing a volume increase of 76.1%, 
over corresponding period of last year. 


Best’s Life News 
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Midland Mutual: The total paid-for pro< 


on, duction during July exceeded the July, 
lod 1956 figure by 45%. 
ted 
‘he National Farmers: The 55th anniversary 
oe was celebrated by writing more than §$1 
v4 million of life insurance in a single day. 
ay - National Life & Acc.: Gain in life insur- 
ance in force for half-year was $182,639,- 
000 which brought total life insurance in 
i force to $4,/87 million. 
ion ’ 
lew National Life (V#.): July paid-for busi- 
nth ness totaled over $23,500,000, a gain of 
nearly 50% over July, 1956. 
> in Nationwide Life: New ordinary business 
an for first half amounted to $97.4 million, 
ber a 9.1% gain over the corresponding period 
of last year. 
has ae ” , 
New York Life: New individual life paid- 
for during first six months amounted to 
noes $1,221,800,000, a 30% increase over same 
nies period in 1956 when $942,800,000 in in- 
ea dividual insurance was sold. New individ- 
satin ual life insurance paid-for in June 
ilar amounted to more than $212 million. 


od Total volume of group life written in the 
first six months was $462,900,000, or over 
314 times the $129,800,000 volume for the 
same period in 1956. 


nce 

14,- Northwestern National: July sales of in- 
04,- dividual life insurance policies totaled in 
year excess of $20 million, 59% higher than 
ark for July a year ago. 

sur- Old Line Life (Wis.): New life insurance 
yen sales for first six months totaled $11,579,- 
ept. $38, representing an increase of a quarter 


of of a million over same period last year. 
Life insurance in force as of June 30 
amounted to $192,789,800. 
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Philadelphia Life: During the month 
of July a 30% gain in paid business was 
were experienced over the same month last 
vol- year. New insurance paid during first 
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Standard Insurance: Insurance in force 
is in excess of $350,649,916. 


5,621 State Mutual Life: The second largest 

1 by monthly sales volume in paid ordinary life 

$10,- business amounted to $18,570,853, close to 
the record amount established December, 

itten 1955. 
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+ the Union Central Life: Sales of individual 


life insurance policies during July totaled 
$17,638,708, an increase of approximately 
$334 million over July, 1956. Personal 


os life sales for first seven months amounted 
Sd to $120,028,628, an increase of 14.75% 
+4 over same period of 1956. Group life 


insurance sold during July was $9,688,609. 


a Sales total, including group, for first 
July seven months was $176,971,439. 
ction 


lion Woodmen of the World Life: With a gain 
6.1%, of $23,879,548 insurance in force increased 
r. to a new high of $605,062,612. 
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OPPORTUNITY 
NASHVILLE 


For The Man Ready 


For General Agent Qualification 


NATIONAL RESERVE 
LIFE 


TOPEKA » SIOUX FALLS 





INSURANCE COMPANY 


W. have currently avail- 


able a splendid opening in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee for the man 
ready for General Agent opera- 
tion. 


This opening offers unlimited 
opportunity. National Reserve 
Life has exceeded the Two Hun- 
dred Million Dollar mark of 
Insurance in Force—and is con- 
tinuing its vigorous expansion 
program throughout its entire 
operating territory ranging 
from California to Florida. 

You are assured complete 
home office cooperation. Write 
for detailed information—all 
correspondence completely con- 
fidential. 


H. O. CHAPMAN, President 
S. H. WITMER, Chm. of the Board 





EXPANSION PREDICTED 


A HUGE EXPANSION of pension plans 
in the years immediately ahead, with 
practically all of the nation’s work- 
ers covered by twenty years from 


- today, was predicted by A. A. Berle, 


Jr., former “braintruster” and now 
Professor of Law at Columbia 
University, at a meeting of the In- 
surance Section of the American Bar 
Association. He warned _ that 
coupled with this is one of the im- 
portant problems of what he termed 
“people’s capitalism,” the thorough 
safeguarding of huge and growing 
pension funds. 

“There is a strong case for uni- 
form regulation of pension plans,” 
Mr. Berle said, referring to the di- 
vergent rules applying to the various 
types of pension plans, insured and 
uninsured. He emphasized that the 
savings accumulated in these pen- 
sion funds are not voluntary and 
therefore a special responsibility rests 
upon those accumulating and hold- 
ing them, pending pension payment. 

Citing the differences between the 
pension plans written through in- 
surance companies and those written 
through banks, Mr. Berle empha- 
sized that these differences are likely 
to be more important as the funds 
grow. 

“Some $30,000,000,000 of assets 
are already tied up in pension plans 
and in twenty years or so the total 


of funds will probably be $80,000,- 
000,000,” he said. “The rise of pen- 
sion plans has substantially accom- 
panied the post-war bull market rise. 
We have yet to‘discover the experi- 
ence of these funds in the event of a 
down-turn in the business cycle or 
a period of deflation. The case is 
strong for some financial underscor- 
ing of all except the quite large pen- 
sion funds.” 


DIABETICS LIVE LONGER 


SINCE THE INTRODUCTION of insulin 
thirty-five years ago, the expectation 
of life of diabetics has increased 
greatly according to statisticians of 
Metropolitan Life. In prior years 
the disease was quickly fatal to chil- 
dren and only recently have those 
whose disease began in early child- 
hood attained age 45. 


FACT BOOK 


Tue 1957 Fact Book, the free “best 
seller” of the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, has just appeared. The book 
has 112 pages and is a wealth of 
information and data, enlivened with 
attractive graphs. There is a glos- 
sary of insurance terms for the lay- 
man. Address of the Institute is 
488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
oe ft 
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You can hitch 
your future 
to this Symbol 


...tf you are ready 
for your own 


general agency 


If you are confident that you have the 
experience, knowledge and ability to suc- 
cessfully build your own staff and oper- 
ate your own general agency, then Old 
Republic Life Insurance Company of 
Chicago may have the opportunity for 
you. 

Old Republic, long the acknowledged 
leader in the specialized credit life insur- 
ance field, is now in the ordinary field 
with a complete portfolio of policies to 
meet the needs of any client—or any 
general agency. The company is, of 
course, admitted in all 48 states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Dominion of Canada, 


Territory of Hawaii and Commonwealth 


Peveeeevecesesesesesesseceecs efi 





of Puerto Rico. 

Old Republic wrote $2,278,741,033 in 
1956. This compares with 1 billion 800 
millions in 1955 and 1 billion 200 millions 
in 1954. 

Through its associated company, Old 
Republic Insurance Company of Greens- 
burg, Pennsylvania, agents can be 
offered, on a selected basis, facilities for 
writing fire and all casualty lines except 
ocean marine. 

If you believe you can meet the re- 
quirements for becoming a general agent 
write, wire or phone to the Superintend- 
ent of Agencies for full information on 
the facilities offered by Old Republic. 


Old Republic 


Life Insurance Company 


307 North Michigan Avenue - Chicago 1, Illinois 
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ALLSTATE Life Insurance Company 
Skokie, Illinois 


Issues First Policy 





On September 3 this subsidiary of Allstate Insurance 
Company owned by Sears, Roebuck & Company, issued 
its first life insurance policy, a mortgage cancelation 
contract to a resident of Olney, Illinois. 


AMERICAN UNITED Life Insurance Company 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


Director of Accident & Sickness Reinsurance 


Theodore T. McClintock, in charge of accident and 
sickness developments of this company since 1954, has 
been named director of accident and sickness reinsurance 
for the company. 


BANKERS NATIONAL Life Insurance Company 


Montclair, New Jersey 


Stock Dividend 


The directors of this company on August 23 declared 
a 5% stock dividend, payable to stockholders of record 
at the close of business September 6. Distribution was 
made on September 27. 










BENEFICIAL STANDARD Life Insurance 
Company, Los Angeles, California 


Dividends to Stockholders 


A stock dividend of 2% payable October 10th and a 
cash dividend of $0.10 per share payable October Ist 
have been declared payable to shareholders of record 
September 13th. Shareholders of the company entitled 
to fractional shares will be paid in cash. 


For October, 1957 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN STATES Life 


Insurance Company, Sacramento, California 


Cash Dividend to Stockholders 





A semi-annual dividend of $0.75 per share was paid 
September 14th to stockholders of record August 30th. 





THE COLONIAL Life Insurance Company 


of America, East Orange, New Jersey 


New Medical Director 
George A. Simpson, M.D., formerly assistant medical 


director of Equitable Life Assurance Society, has been 
elected medical director of this company. 


COSMOPOLITAN Life Insurance Company 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Stockholders Dividend 






A dividend of $.20 a share was paid to stockholders of 
record as of August 23 on September 3. 


EMPLOYERS’ Group Associates 


Boston, Massachusetts 


To Enter Life Field 


This holding company which owns the American 
Employers’ Insurance Company and the Employer’s 
Fire Insurance Company, has made a stock offering, 
part of the proceeds of which will be used to form a life 
insurance company. A total of 88,761 additional com- 
mon shares were offered at $48 a share to stockholders 
of record August 27 on the basis of one new share for 
each four shares held. The offer expired September 18 
with any unsubscribed shares to be purchased" by an 
underwriting group headed by Morgan Stanley and 
Company. Approximately $2,250,000 of the net pro- 
ceeds will be used to form a life company with 51% of 
the voting stock to be owned by Employers’ Group 
Associates and the remainder to be owned by the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Ltd., of 
London. 


EQUITABLE Life Insurance Company of lowa 
Des Moines, lowa 


New Agency Vice-President 


J. Richard Ward, superintendent of agencies of 
the company, has been named agency vice-president to 
succeed Ray E. Fuller, who has retired. 


(Continued on the next page) 











SOMETIMES IT’S TOUGH 
ON COPY-WRITERS ... 


Here we are, headed for Five Billions 
in force sometime in the next few months 
and it ought to make good copy. 


We thought maybe we could say we 
will have done it quicker than anybody 
else, but the records show the Lincoln 
National and the Occidental started a 
few years after we did. 


We might say it had been done without 
Group or Reinsurance, . . but we do carry 
Group on our own employees although 
we do not sell it otherwise, and back 
about 1915 we bought a small company 


called the 


Arkansas Life. 


Oh, well, it’s a pretty good record, 


anyway. 


By the end of 1956, only 14 


other companies in the U. S. and Canada 
had ever done it. 


NATIONAL 
LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT 
NSURANCE 
COMPANY 
SHIELDS 
YOU 


THE 


NATIONAL LIFE 
AND ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE _NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 











Our Special Profit Sharing Policies! 


Select Territory: 


CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
IDAHO 
NEBRASKA 
NEW MEXICO 
OREGON 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TEXAS 
WASHINGTON 
WYOMING 


In 27th Year 
Capital ond Surplus 
over $2,000,000 
$117.00 Assets to 
$100.00 Liabilities 
Over $50,000,000 
in Force 


Write to: 
Mr. Paul E. Ryan, 


Agency Vice-President 


KANSAS 
NEVADA 


e Experienced Agents 
Wanted 


Leads 


Top First Year 
Commissions 


Vested Renewals 


Policy Holders and Other 


Bir etn s oety and 


Other Policies 


Paying 4% Compound’ 
Interest on Dividend 


Accumulations 


BANKERS UNION 
LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


t Street * Denver, Co 
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FRANKLIN LIFE Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


Stock Dividend 


This company paid a 50% stock dividend on Septem- 
ber 16 to stockholders of record at the close of business 
August 30. The action was taken by the company’s 
directors following approval of the capital expansion 
by stockholders at a special meeting on August 12. 
The stock dividend increased the outstanding capital 
stock from $10,406,250, consisting of 2,601,562 
shares, to a new total of $15,609,375, consisting of 
3,902,34334 shares of a par value of $4 each. 


GULF Life Insurance Company 
Jacksonville, Florida 


New President 


M. S. Niehaus has been named president of the com- 
pany to succeed S. Kendrick Guernsey, who has been 
advanced to chairman of the board, a position which has 
been vacant since the death of former U. S. Senator 
Scott M. Loftin in September, 1953. 


JOHN HANCOCK Mutual Life Insurance 


Company, Boston, Massachusetts 


Executive Changes 


Vice-president Clarence W. Wyatt on September 4 
relinquished his post as head of the group department 
so as to devote his time to group policy matters. Victor 
A. Lutnicki has been appointed executive officer in 
charge of the entire group operation and a member oi 
the company’s executive committee. 


KEY WESTERN Life Insurance Company 
Abilene, Texas 


New Company 


This, the first Texas legal reserve life insurance com- 
pany to be formed in 1957, was licensed July 17. 
Authorized to write life, health and accident insurance 
it has a paid-in capital of $100,000 and surplus of 
similar amount. Jack McQueen is president and Mrs. 
Frances Johnston is secretary. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of North 


America, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Issues First Policy 


This recently organized affiliate of the In- 
surance Company of North America issued its first 
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policy September 5. A family insurance policy was 
purchased by a Lexington attorney, his wife and five 
children. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL Life Insurance Company 


‘Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Extra Dividend to Stockholders 


An extra cash dividend of $0.35 per share has been 
declared payable concurrently with the next regular 
quarterly dividend of $0.35 on November Ist to stock- 
holders of record on October 10. 


MANUFACTURERS Life Insurance Company 
Toronto, Ontario 


To Withdraw From Ceylon 


This company has announced its intention of with- 
drawing from doing business in Ceylon. Recently the 
government of Ceylon has indicated that it intends to 
introduce legislation requiring foreign companies to in- 
vest profits in the country, and there have also been 
threats of nationalization. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL Life Insurance 
Company, Springfield, Massachusetts 


Named Assistant General Counsel 


Ernest W. Furnans, Jr., C.L. U., has been named as- 
sistant general counsel. 


OCCIDENTAL Life Insurance Company of 
California, Los Angeles, California 


Divestment Ordered 


Under the provisions of the bank holding company 
bill passed in May, 1956, the Federal Reserve Board has 
ordered Transamerica Corporation to divest itself of 
the shares of this company, a wholly owned affiliate. 
The board gave the holding company until May 9, 1958 
to comply although at its discretion the board may 
grant extensions up to three years if it deems this pro- 
cedure necessary. The Occidental is the nation’s 
eleventh largest te company on the basis of insurance 
in force. 


OLD COLUMBUS Mutual Life Insurance 


Company, Vernon, Texas 


Changes Name 


This company revised its title to Texas Mutual Life 
Insurance Company on July 23 and moved its home 
(Continued on the next page) 
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PROTECT Yourself And Your 
Family-ALL Under ONE... 


TEXAS PRUDENTIAL 


Family Circle Plan 


ONE application—ONE 
policy—ONE low premium 


COVERS DAD 


@ $5000 Whole Life Insurance PLUS 
@ $5000 Accidental Death Benefit 


COVERS MOM & CHILDREN 


@ Low Cost Term Insurance 


YES! EVEN NEW BABIES 


@ Automatic Coverage 


FOR FULL DETAILS 
ON LOW COST PER 
UNIT PREMIUM RATE 
WRITE DEPT. L 





AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 
Texas — Oklahoma — Missouri 
Also interested in brokerage 

T. W. Dunn, Agcy. Dir., 
R. H. Wyly, Agcy. Supt 





TEXAS PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
Galveston, Texas 


Beneficial 
THOUGHTS 





Good salesmanship is made up . 
of many things. One of the most 
important, second in importance 
only to getting that first order, is 
to keep the customer sold. 


You only keep him sold by taking 
care of him. Business is sensitive. 
It goes where it is invited, and 
stays where it is taken care of. 


Very important thoughts for us 
in the business of life insurance. 


BENEFICIAL LIFE 
Onsurance 











OLD COLUMBUS—Continued 


office to Fort Worth. At last year end the company had 
assets of $5,112 and surplus of $4,006. Insurance in 
force amounted to $201,024. 


PEOPLES Life Insurance Company 
Frankfort, Indiana 


Executive Appointments 


Robert K. Ryan, formerly president and general 
counsel, has been named chairman of the board of this 
company. Maurice Hartwell has been named president 
to succeed Mr. Ryan, and Harold W. Smith has been 
appointed secretary in addition to his position of vice- 
president and treasurer. 


PHYSICIANS Life and Accident Insurance 
Company of America, Dallas, Texas 


Placed in Receivership 


This company was placed in receivership for rehabili- 
tation on August 8 by the District Court of Travis 
County, Texas. J. D. Wheeler, statutory liquidator, is 
handling the rehabilitation procedure under order of 
the court. 








More Than 


$265,000,000 


of 





United Services 


Life Insurance Protection 


Exclusively for the Service Officer, 
his Wife and Children 


UNITED ee 


1625 EYE STREET,N.W. + WASHINGTON 6,D.G. 








PROGRESSIVE Life Insurance Company 
Atlanta, Georgia 


New President 


John A. Copeland, Jr., formerly vice-president and 
actuary of Coastal States Life Insurance Company, has 
been elected president of the company to succeed Robert 
A. Craighead, who is now chairman of the board. 


SOUTHEASTERN Life Insurance Company 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi 


New Director of Agencies 


Wayne J. Herring, vice-president and director of 
agencies has resigned and R. Howard Lucius has been 


appointed director of agencies succeeding him in that 
capacity. 


SOUTHERN CHRISTIAN Life Insurance 
Company, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


New Company 


This company received its license to do business in the 
state on June 3. It is headed by Carrol L. Edmonds as 
president. The company has begun to build its agency 
organization, but already has more than $500,000 of 
insurance in force. The company offers eight policies, 
including a family circle plan, an income and estate 


builder policy, a 20-year reducing term, and a $25,000 
whole life policy. 


SUN LIFE Assurance Company of Canada 
Montreal, Quebec 


To Withdraw from Ceylon 


This company has announced its intention of with- 
drawing from doing business in Ceylon. Recently the 
government of Ceylon has indicated that it intends to 
introduce legislation requiring foreign companies to in- 


vest profits in the country, and there have also been 
threats of nationalization. 


TEXAS SECURED Life Insurance Company 


Austin, Texas 
Title Change 


This company eliminated the word “Texas” from 
its title as of July 23. At last year end the company had 
assets of $53,742; capital, $25,000 and surplus $9,222. 
Insurance in force amounted to $31,162. 
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News 


TIME INSURANCE COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
To Enter Life Field 


This accident and health carrier has announced plans 
to enter the life field. 


UNIVERSAL AMERICAN Life Insurance 
Company, Atlanta, Georgia 


New Company 


This new stock life insurance company has head- 
quarters at 795 Peachtree Street, N. E. Chairman of the 
board is Scott Chandler, president, Evor D. Shone, Jr. 
Paid-in capital is $100,000 and surplus after sale of 
stock $260,000. 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN Life 


Insurance Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Imperial Life Purchased 
Executive Appointments 


This company has purchased more than 90% of the 
480,000 outstanding shares of Imperial Life Insurance 
Company, Asheville, N. C. at a price of $30 per: share. 
Imperial Life at last year end reported assets $33,904,- 
976, capital and surplus $4,806,337 and insurance in 
force $173,327,867, of which $89,358,991 is industrial. 
This is the second acquisition by Western & Southern 
within the past year, the shares of Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Missouri having been purchased last Decem- 
ber and January. The latter company was merged into 
Western & Southern effective July 1. Negotiations for 
the sale of the Imperial Life stock were handled by the 
investment firms of McCarley and Company, John C. 
Legg and Company and Gregory and Sons. 

Eugene W. Bates has been elected vice president and 
actuary of the ordinary department and Clifford H. 
Folz, vice president and actuary of the industrial depart- 
ment. Charles E. Starnes and William P. Hodges have 
been elected vice presidents and E. E. Messer was ap- 
pointed assistant secretary. J. D. Reeder of the Mid- 
Continent home office in St. Louis was appointed a 
second vice president. 


WOODMEN OF THE WORLD 


Denver, Colorado 
President Resigns 


Acting upon the advice of his personal physician, 
Alan Brown has resigned as president of this society. 
General Counsel Arthur J. Barrett, Jr., has been elected 
to fill his unexpired term. 
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Complete Substandard Facilities 


are offered by many good companies on Life Insurance 
contracts. North American Life issues Substandard not 
only on Life Insurance but also on Accident and Sickness! 





Among other outstanding features are the following: 


* NEW TERRITORY on attractive agent's and 
general agent's basis in seventeen states! * 


* EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM for all new men! 


* COMPLETE LINE OF LIFE CONTRACTS from 
birth to age 70 with full death benefit from 
age 0 on juvenile policy contracts! 


* COMPLETE ACCIDENT & HEALTH SALES KIT 
with Nen-cancelicble and Guaranteed Renew- 
able contracts! 


Write to R. D. Rogers, C.L.U., Agency Vice President, 
for details. 





WORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


Cc. G. Ashbrook, President 
North American Building, Chicago 3, Illinois 











For half a century ... 
“The Country's Most Friendly Company" 
* Openings in Arizona, California, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, 


Kansas, Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Ne- 
vada, New Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon and Wisconsin. 

















obituaries 


Brainard: Morgan B. Brainard, chairman 
of the Aetna Life Affiliated Companies, 
died August 28 at the age of 78 following 
a brief illness. In 1902, Mr. Brainard was 
elected a director of Aetna Life to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of his father, 
Leverett Brainard. In 1905, he was ap- 
pointed assistant treasurer of the com- 
pany. On November 16 1922, Mr. Brainard 
was elected president of the Aetna Life 
Insurance Company, the Aetna Casualty 
and Surety Company and the Automobile 
Insurance Company. When the Standard 
Fire Insurance Company was acquired in 
December, 1923, Mr. Brainard was elected 
president of this company. In 1956, he was 
elected chairman of the board. 

Throughout his life Mr. Brainard gave 
generously of his time to civic enterprises 
and took an active interest in political 
affairs. From 1909 to 1918 he was a mem- 
ber of the Hartford Board of Police Com- 
missioners, serving as president of this 
board for four years. He also served the 
city as a councilman and later, alderman. 
For more than twenty years, he served as 
a director of the Connecticut State prison 
and a member of the board of parole, 
resigning from these posts in 1947. Mr. 
Brainard had served as a member of the 
Board of Burgesses of the Borough of 
Fenwick and as a member of the National 
Republican Advisory Committee and as a 
treasurer of the Republican State Central 
Committee. During World War II, he was 
a member of the board of directors of the 
National War Fund, a member of the 
executive committee of the War Produc- 
tion Fund, a member of the Jocal Naval 
Officer Procurement Committee, a mem- 
ber of the National Advisory Committee 
of the Red Cross and a member of the 
Connecticut Defense Savings Staff Advisory 
Committee. He served as a member of 
the Citizens Committee for Reorganization 
of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Brainard was a director of the 
Hartford hospital and a member of the 


Board of Trustees of the Wadsworth 
Atheneum, the Colt Bequest, the Morgan 
Memorial and the Watkinson Library. He 
was a director of the Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America and a director of the 
Institute of Life Insurance. Also, Mr. 
Brainard was a former treasurer of the 
Bishop Seabury Memorial Fund and was 
a director and trustee of the American 
Cancer Society. He was a trustee of the 
National Safety Council and in 1941 was 
named to a special “Committee of 100” 
which was charged with promoting safety 
in the Greater New York area. Mr. 
Brainard was a director of a number of 
nationally known and local business or- 
ganizations, including the Underwood 
Corporation, the John P. Maguire & Com- 
pany of New York, the Cleveland-Cliffs 
Iron Company, The United Aircraft Cor- 
poration, The Connecticut Power Com- 
pany, The Hartford National Bank and 
Trust Company, the Hartford Electric 
Light Company, and The Hartford Steam 
Boiler Inspection & Insurance Company. 
of the New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford Railroad, and a former director of 
Swift & Company, American Hardware 
Corporation, Hartford Faience Company 
and Scottish Union and National Insur- 
ance Company. 


Hay: Parks Lee Hay, Senior, founder and 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
Bankers Health and Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Macon, died August 20. 


Kennedy: Dr. Herbert B. Kennedy, vice 
president and medical director of the 
Woodmen of the World Life Insurance 
Society, died August 22 at the age of 62. 
Dr. Kennedy received his M.D. from 
Emery University in Atlanta, Georgia, 
practiced in Atlanta for. fifteen years and 
served as instructor in medicine at Emery. 
He became assistant medical director of 
the Woodmen of the World Life Insur- 
ance Society in 1935 and four years later, 
moved up to the director’s position. A 
Woodmen member for 37 years, he had 
served as Counsel Commander of two 
camps in Atlanta, Georgia and one in 
Omaha, Nebraska. He had served as head 


auditor and sovereign camp delegate. Dr. 
Kennedy was in charge of arrangements 
for observation of the Woodmen’s 65th 
birthday in 1955. He was a member of 
the Omaha-Douglas County Medical So- 
ciety, the Nebraska Medical Society, the 
American Medical Association, the Ameri- 
can Heart Association and was a diplo- 
mat of the Board of Life Insurance 
Medicine of the Life Insurance Medical 
Directors of America. He served as presi- 
dent of the Nebraska Trudeau Society and 
of the Medical Section of the National 
Fraternal Congress of America. Dr. Ken- 
nedy was a director of the Nebraska Tu- 
berculosis Association and of the Nebraska 
division of the American Cancer Society. 

He served as chairman of the Nebraska 
Game, Forestation and Parks Commission, 
was a past president of the Omaha Fish 
and Wildlife Club, a trustee of Ducks, 
Unlimited, the Nebraska Humane Society, 
Fontenelle Forest Association and Omaha 
Zoological Society. Dr. Kennedy was presi- 
dent of the Ad-Sell League of Omaha and 
of the Atlanta Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. He had been a director of the 
Atlanta Chamber of Commerce and an 
exalted ruler of the Atlanta Elks Lodge. 
In Omaha he was a member of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Kiwanis, Pro-Tem Club, 
Covert Lodge of Masons, Tangier Temple 
A.A.O.N.M. Shrine, Royal Jesters, Omaha 
Country Club, and the National Aero- 
nautic Association. Dr. Kennedy served 
overseas as a Captain in World War I and 
became a Major in the Army Medical 
Corps Reserve. 


Cabaniss: Jelks H. Cabaniss, general 
counsel and a director of the Protective 
Life Insurance Company, died suddenly 
August 18 at the age of 70. A member 
of the law firm of Cabaniss and Johnston, 
Birmingham, Alabama, Mr. Cabaniss had 
practiced law in Birmingham continuously 
since 1908 except for service in World War 
I as a Major in the United States infantry 
in France. In 1940, he served as chairman 
of legal section of the American Life Con- 
vention, and he was prominent in many 
civic activities in Birmingham. 
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aad COMPANY REPORTS (From May 1957) 
Com- 
F the Acacia Mutual Life Ins. Co., Washington Cosmopolitan Life Insurance Co., Memphis Key Western Life Insurance Co., Abilene 
d an (New Secretary) ...........--.05. Aug. 83 (Stockholders Dividend) ........ Oct. 107 CREE CRD, Fo, aca wees coesced Oct. 108 
d All American Lite & Cas. Co. , Park en Crown Life, Toronto The Knights Lite Ins. Co., Pittsburgh 
odge. (Increases Capital) ............ . 103 ( Ofticers ‘Appointed ) thal Sane 6 Baris May 111 (License Amended) ..............« July 90 
ham- Allstate Life Insurance Co., Skokie Empire State Mutual Life, Jamestown Life Insurance Co. of Georgia, Atlanta 
Club, (Licensed April 9th) ........... June 107 COIN 528 dbcsccoawsese Sept. 104 (Ofticers Promoted) .............. July 90 
ine (Issues First Policy) ........... Oct. 107. Employers’ Group Associates, Boston Life Insurance Co. of Missouri, St. Louis 
“mp American Bankers Life Assurance, Miami (fo Enter Life Field) ........... Oct. 107 (Business Keinsured) ........... Sept. 109 
maha (New Agency Vice President) -June 107 Equitable Life, New York Life Ins. Co. of North America, Philadeiphia 
Aero- American Heritage Life, Jacksonville (Oates Elected President) ...... May 111 (Vice Presidents »pointed ) ..July 90 
erved (Proposed Merger) .............. ug. 83 Equitable Life Ins. Co. of lowa, Des Moines (Named Vice Presi __- se Sept. 105 
American Provident Investors, Dallas (New Agency Vice President) ....Oct. 107 (Issues First Policy) ............ Oct. 108 
I and uNew investors Group) .......... uly 87 Estate Life Insurance Co., Orangeburg Lincoln Income Life, Louisville 
edical American Republic Life, Birmingham ee eae uly 88 (New Vice President) 4 July 90 
(Offer of Purchase) ............ e 107 (Griffith is Acting President) Sept. 104 (Named Vice President) ......... Aug. 84 
American States Life, Indianapolis Farm and Home Ins. Co., Indianapolis Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne 
(Proposed Affiliate) ..........+... July 87 (To Head Life Dept.) ............ July (Officers Promoted) .......... ....May 111 
1 American United Life Ins. Co., indianapolis First Colony Life Insurance Co., Lynchburg (Extra Dividend to Stockholders) Oct. 109 
enera (Director of A & S Reinsurance) .Oct. 107 (New Vice President) ........... ug. The Lone Star Life Insurance Co., Dallas 
tective Atlantic National Life Ins. Co., Montgomery The Fortune Life Insurance Co., Anniston (Executive Vice President) sist Aug. 85 
idenly (New Home Office) ............. — 103 (Merger with Reliance Life of The M t Makasar : 
wt (New Vice President) ......,.... Sept. 103 - IN oo teas oily ocand nec ccd June 107 ‘ avi ae ad 
ember § Bankers National Life Ins. Co., Montclaire Franklin Lifé, Springfield ow Evesteente) Yee July 91 
inston, (eS ere er Oct. 107 (Proposes 50% Stock Dividend) ..June 108 Mai e Fi deli if on o_o. Aug. 85 
ss had Beneficial Standard Life, Los Angeles (New Comptroller) .............. June 108 “Mer + — = ae wetland J ‘ 
lv (New Vice President) ........... Sept. 103 (Stock Dividend—Capitai Revision) The +f hee rediaenty Songcecs svete SEP 
uously (Dividends to Stockholders) . Oct. 107 Sept. 104 ‘Ne — vo ie, ew York May 119 
d War | Berkshire Life Insurance Co., Pittsfield | (Stock Dividend) ............... —. Wine wf ieee. jely 91 
fantry || (Officers Blected) ...............-. General American Life, St. Louis mc et Ml gy nl dali —_ 
) N Vi ~ apts Mich Bi egnidacapyy Manufacturers Life, Toronto 
: n (New Vice President) .......-. (Group Advisory Council Formed) May 111 P ° izati : ; 
1irma (Official Appointments) ........ twine Court fecision ne 108 (i roposes Mutalization) Frere = 106 
e Con- § Blue Grass Life Insurance Co., C ovington te Services Life. Washincton. , (To Withdraw from Ceylon) ...... Oct. 109 
many (Proposed Merger) ...............4 Aug. . (pet ny orm Earl W Repeoi D. July 89 ere Seat, te Sas, Co. Rpmngens 
California Western States, Sacramento” Gibraltae Life an BETTE, 4. (Named Assistant General Counsel) - 300 
(Named General Agent) .......... New Limit S 
(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) Oct” "107 ane Health & ‘Life, Philadelphia» 108 Matson Assurance Co., San Franc isco. ' 
Capitol Life, Denver (Acquired by Quaker Ci ty) Au 84 (Boards Integrated) sete eens ; Se pt. 106 
. oad on ate eae Oe ee Se, sf ecece “ Medical-Surgical Plan of N. J., Newark 
al phoceptee®) steeeeeeee July a er Life & Ace. Ins. Co., Oklahoma City (Enrolling Individuals) July 90 
MIE Soh 35 ic kn. o:0'0'0'0 4 s y Jame: ce President) ........ s AS ee, cee ces eee 
Central American Life, Lubbock Government ag Wadkinamen a oe Tape Co., Labbock > 85 
(Reinsures Corvette Ordinary Business) _ (Executive Appointment) May 111 (Title Changed) ...-..-......++. 4 Aug. 
Aug. a ea lll i Fs Mid-Western Univ. Life Ins. Co., Lathes 
Central Standard Life, Chicago . Png Yo ates my > PER eee July 89 “(New Title) ...-.-..-sseeeesenee ed Aug. 85 
> , ate 0., 2 > 
(New Executive Vice President) .Sept. 103 wr ove Mery : a Aes Kean _...July 99 Minnesota Mutl. Life Insurance Co. St. Paul 
Central States Health & Accident, — (Executive Appointments) .......! Aug. 84 a voy , aT ed “so .naae 112 
(Change in Name) ............... Aug. 83 Guardian Genl, Life Ins. Co., Corpus Christie ™“t Bhs cond a we Sept. 104 
Central States Health & Life Co. of Omaha (Sells Life Insurance Business) .Sept. 103 ( eanerence) “5 datatalaats st 
(New Title) pagibiaian 6% ke gases eccees Guardian Life, New York Mutual sate. New. York May 112 
century Life Insurance Co., Fort Worth’ (Appointments) .................. Jety 0 ei elas Sent. 106 
(New President). ................. May 111 Gulf Life Insurance Co.. Jacksonville — _(New Vice President) .......... oe 
Chesapeake Life Insurance Co., Baltimore (New President) ...............+. ct. 108 National Bankers Life, Dallas 
May 20 (Now Writing Accident & Health) Aug. 83 Gulfeo Investment Group, Marksville _ (Home Office Moved) ............4 Aug. 85 
Sept. 92 Coastal States Life Insurance Co., Atlanta (Acquires Old American Indus- National Equity Life Ins. Co., Little Rock 
Get. 25 (Merged with Columbus National) May 111 O_O oe July 91, (Officers Hlected) ........-......May 113 
July 29 §lonial American Life, Corpus Christie Home Friendly Ins. Co. of Md., Baltimore National Fidelity Life, Kansas City 
Sept. 20 (Buys Guardian Geni. Business) Sept 103 (Revises Title) .............«..- 105 (Assistant to the President) ..... Aug. 85 
June 18 § elonial Life, East Orange Home Mutl. Life Insurance Co., Baltimore” National Union Life Ins. Co., rte, | 
“May ©) — (Negotiations Toward Purchase) June 107 c=” Roe Sept. 105 _,, (Control Purchased) ....:-.-...- May 113 
Mar, 2 (Stockholders Dividend) ........ June 107 Home State Life, Oklahoma City Nationwide Corporation, Columbia 
Oct. 2%) § (Acauisition Terms Agreed Upon) .July 87 (Cash Dividend to Stockholders) May 111 (Law Suite) oa. esssessceereerees July 91 
June 25 (Capital Stock Exchange Offer) .Aug. 83 Hospital Service Plan of New Jersey, Newark Nationwide Life, A olumbus E 
Oct. & (Federal Exchanges Stock) ; Sept. 103 (Named Executive Vice _(To Sell Equity Shares) ......... Aug. 86 
June 79 (Dividend Declared) ..........- Sept. 103 oe Eee June 108 New York Life Insurance Co., New York 
“July 14 §.,(New Medical Director) ......... Oct. 107 (Enrolling Individuals) .......... July 90 ,, (Officers Promoted) ........ qo°%es ug. 8 
Oct. 93 | Columbus Nat'l Life Insurance Co., Atlanta ICT Life Insurance Co., Dallas North American Re-Assurance Co., New York 
"Sept. St §,,(Merges with Coastal States) ...May 111 (Control May Change) .......... May 111 ,, (Officers Promoted) .............May 113 
Ot. 20 Commonwealth Life Ins. Co., Louisville Imverial Life Insurance Co.. Asheville Northeastern Life Insurance Co., Phila. ‘ 
. Aue. =3 (Executive Vice Presidents) ..... ulv (Purchased by Western & Southern) (New Title) ...............--...-Aug, 86 
‘Fume 20 Confederate Gen. Life Ins. Co., Greenville Oct. 111. Northern Credit Life Insurance Co., DeKalb 
Aug. 69 (New Commany) ................-. Julv 88 Investors Syndicate Life Insurance and (Changes Name) ...........-.... Sept. 106 
“Aug. 18 Connectient General Life Ins. Co., Hartford Annuity Co., Indianapolis Northwestern Natl. Life Ins., Minneapolis 
a (New Vice President) ........... Mav 111 (New Company) ............-... Sept. 105 (Cash Dividend to Stock- 
Connecticut Savings Bank Life, Hartford Jefferson Standard Life, Greensboro PU did at bun pb tn do ckdves sos June 109 
(Tnerease Maximum) ............. Tuly && (Cash Dividends to Stock- (Increases Dividend) ............ July 91 
e Officers Blected) ......--.++++++ Sept. 103 foe 7 Sona eS ae a June 109 (Nationwide Suits) .............- July 91 
- Oct. 59 Continental Casualty Co.. Chicago John Hancock Mutnal, Boston (New Agency Director) ......... Sept. 107 
. Aug. - (Large Group Health Plan) ...... ug. (Executive Changes) ........... Oct. 108 Occidental Life Ins. Co. of Calif., Los Angeles 
Sept. : . Corvette Life Insurance Co., Lubbock Kennesaw Life and Paccident, Marietta (New Secretary) ............++- Sept. 107 
rnd - (Ordinary Business Ceded) ....... Aug. 84 (Proposed Merger) ............... July 90 (Divestment Ordered) ........... Oct. 109 
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Old_ Republic. Ch cago 
(Quarterly” Dividend) Sept 

Pacific National Assurance, Salt iake city 
(Stock Purchase Offer) June 109 
(Matson Interests Acquire 

Control) July 91 
(Boards Integrated) Sept. 106 
Pan Coastal Life Insurance Co., Mobile 
BL a 3 > Ced May 114 
Peoples Life Insurance Co., Frankfort 
(Change in Control) 
(Executive Appointments) 
Physicians Life and Accident Insurance 
America, Dallas 
(Placed in Receivership) Oct. 110 

The Pilgrim Beneficial Assoc. of Pa., ha 
(Reincorporation) . 86 
(Change of Name) 

Plymouth Life Insurance Co., mee 
(Officer Changes) y 113 

Postal Life & Copenits Ins. Co., inees Scity 
(New Vice President) M 

Pro ressive Life Insurance Co., Atlanta 
(New President) Oct 

Protective Life Insurance Co., DeKalb 
(New Title) Sept. 106 

Protective Security Life, Los Angeles 
(Stock Split) June 110 
(Enters Life Field) 

Provident Life and Accident, Chattanooga 
(Stock Split) bm 1 

Provident Life Insurance Co., Bismarck 
(Declares 100% Stock Dividend) nyune 110 
(Cash Dividend to Stock- 

holders) June 110 

Prudential, Newark 
(Stewart Retires) 

Quaker City Life Insurance Co., Philadelphia 
(Stockholders Dividend) May 114 
(Acquires Reinsurance) May 114 
(Acquires Girard Health & Life) .Aug. 84 


= Boca 
July 91 
anal Life Ins. Co., Vernon 
‘Oct. 109 


t. 110 


American National, Galveston, Texas 
Amicable Life, Waco, Texas 

Atlantic Life, Richmond, Va. 

Bankers Life, Des Moines, lowa 
Bankers Union Life, Denver, Colo. 
Beneficial Life, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Borchardt & Co., Alvin, Detroit, Mich. 
Boston Mutual 1 Life Boston Mass. 
Bowles, Andrews . 
Campbell, Donald F., Jr., 


pai Til. 
Central Life, Des Moines, 


Iowa 


Central Standard Life, Chica, “Si, GRR eer 


Cleveland Hotel, Cleveland 
Coates, Herfurth & En 
Connecticut General Life Hartford, Conn. 
Continental American Life, Wilmington, Del. 
Continental Assurance, Chicago, Ill. 

Crown Life, Toronto, Canada 


hio 


Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., Diy tach og “s 
v.), Rochester, N. Y. 
X%. 


Eastman Kodak Co., (Verifax D 
Equitable Life Assurance, New York, N. 
Equitable Life Insurance, Des Moines, Iowa 
Esterbrook Pen Company, Camden, 

Federal Life, Chicago, 

Federal Life & Casualty, Battle Creek, a 
First Boston ‘eo he, ig? pers, N. Y. 
Franklin Life, pringfield, 

Gabriel, Detroit, Mich. 

General American Life, St. Louis, Mo. 
Goodfarb, Lenard E., Philadelphia Pa. 
Great American Reserve, Dallas, Texas . 
Great Southern Life, Houston, "Texas .. 
Great-West Life, Winni 

Groves, ™ New Orle 

Guarantee Mutual Life, Guaha, Neb. 


Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Haloid Co., 1g | ep 

Higgins & 'Co., E. P., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Institute of Life ‘Insurance, New York, N. Y. 
Jasper Office Furniture Co., Jasper, Ind. 
Jefferson Standard Life, Greensboro, N. 
Kansas City Life, Kansas City, Mo. 
Liberty National Life, Birmingham, Ala. 
Life and Casualty, Nashville, Tenn. 

Life of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. 

Lincoin National Life, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Massachusetts todemnity & Life, Boston, Mass. 
McGraw Hill Book ew Yo is” ~ 2S 
Metropolitan Life, New York, NY 


114 


owne, Richmond, WEL ci0e 


land, San Francisco, Calif. 


Reinsurance Investment Corp. 

(Investment Organiza 
Reliance Life of as sig Atlanta 

(To Pty with the Fortune 

Life) akensatchss epee Ae ae 
Republic National Life Ins. Co. 
nsurance Vice Ln no veg, 92 

(Reorganizes Group ne . Aug. 86 

aera pcan Manna path ike Dal <A z <a 
erger ee _ 

(New Vice President) rf . 87 
Rocky Mountain Life Ins. 

(Management Changes 
Secured rey Insurance Co., Austin 

(New Title) 
Seansity Benefit Life Insurance Co., Topeka 

(New Chairman of the Board) ..Aug. 87 
Security-Connecticut, New Haven 

(New President) Aug. 87 
Security Mutual Life Ins, Co., Bin hamton 

(New Official tet Ss) 
Shenandoah Life Ins. Co., Roano 

(Officers Promoted) uly 92 
Senthonstern Life Insurance Co., Hattiesbur, 

(New Director of Agencies) ....Oct. 11 
Southern anon Life Ins. Co., ‘Okla. Gq 

(New Company) Oct. 110 
Southern Life 1 ins. Co. of Georgia, Atlanta 

(New Presiden May 114 
Southern Republic Life, Houston 

(New Director of Agencies) . Sept. 108 
Southern United Life, Montgomery 

(To Merge with Union National) .June 110 
Southwest American Life, Houston 

(Merger with Guaranty National) .May 97 
Southwest Republic Life Ins. Co., Fort Worth 

(Reinsured) Aug. 87 
Southwestern Life, Dallas 

(Approves Stock Dividend) May 100 
Standard Life of the South, Jackson 

(New Vice President) June 110 
State Mutual Life, Worcester os 

uly 


, Birmingham 
July 92 


Co., eR ue 
ept. 108 


(Changes Name) 
State Mut. Life As. Co. of Amer., Woregster 
(New Name) 
Sun Life, Montreal 
(To Withdraw + Ce 
Texas Mutual Life Ins. 
(New Title) 


agin) Oct. 110 
0., Fort by gy 
be 


Minnesota Mutual L’ 


Monarch Life, nee 

ter Co., Dayton, Ohio . 
National Fidelity. fe, Kansas City, M 
National Life & Y nccident, Nasbville, 
Little 
National Reserve Life, Topeka, Kansas 
Nationwide, Columbus, Ohio 


National Cash R 
National Old Line 


Nelson and Warren, 
New York Life, New 


North American Life, Chicago, Ill.” 


Occidental Life,’ Los 


Occidental Life, Raleigh, N. 
Republic Life, Ch neds, Ill. 


Old 
Pacific Mutual Life 


Pilot Li Greensbor 


Northwestern Mutual 
Northwestern National, Minnea olis, 
Nyhart Co., Inc., Howard E 


Paul Revere Life, Worcester M 
Pilot bike Life, a ime sme Pa. 


) 
ce Co. ‘* = 
(To Enter er Life Piel 
Treasure State Life eat bie 8 Butte 
(Second Montana surance Co. Cin 
Union Central Le 2 cone 


Union Labor Life, 
(Elected Vice President- 
Union an Insurance Co., Li 
(New Vice President) 
Union Mutual Life, Portland 
(New vice President) 
(Officers Ii lected 
Union National Life Insurance Co, per 
(Merging with Southern United) yee 14 
United Founders Life Insurance Co., 
Oklahoma en 2 
(Reinsures Southwest Republic) A 
ay? Medical Services, Inc., New York 
inted Labor Consultant) . Aug. 87 
Unite Services Life, Washington 
(Stock Dividend Paid) 


Se 


May 115) 
Universal American Life Ins. Co., Atlante’ 
t. 11 


(New Company) 
Universal Life and Accident Ins. oo 
(New Chairman of the Board) . et 115 
The Universal Savings Life, Birmingham 
(Offers to Buy American 
Republic) 34 
Vulean Life and Acc. Ins. Co., rminghant] 
(Declares 10% Stock Divided) “ae 
The West Virginia Life Ins. Co. Hiogtinstan 
(New Company) Sept 
Western Life Insurance Co., 
(Proposed Acquisition) 
(Exchange Terms) 
Western & eraser Life Ins. Co., Cincinnati 
(New President) 115 
iy nee Life Insurance Co. of 


ri) 

(Imperial Life Purchased) 

(Executive Appointments) 
Woodmen Accident and Life, Lincoln 

(New Director of Education) Reace 

(New Actuary) M 
Woodmen of- the World, Denver 

(President Resigns) 


x 


ife, St. Paul, Minn. 
Mass 


ee 
Tenn. 
Rock, Ark. 


mee 
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York, N. Y. 
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Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Se 


N. C. 
Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Republic National Life Dallas, Texas 


Reserve Life, Dallas 
Royal T. 
Schulme: 


Security Benefit Lif 


. xas 


writer Co., Portchester, N. 
ch Carillons, wee Sellersville, Pa. 
e, 


Ka 
Sengbusch 67" ag Takata C Co., Milwaukee, Wis. ........ 


Shenandoah 
— Corona, 


Life 


Ine. 





fe, Montreal, 


ife, Roanoke 
New York, N 
Dallas, T 
_ ot Life, Bloomington, Til. 
Mutual Life, bes yh Mass. 


Va. 
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Canad: 


Sun 
Surety Life, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Tiffany & Co., Carl 


Texas Prudential, eeiverses. Texas 


Chica me Th. 


Stand Co., "St" "Loui s, 


Fesiroasdiot Credit & Guaranty Corp., San F isco, Calif. 
United Services Life. ssp ge secede sag 
United States Life, New York, N. 


Western & Southern 

Whiting-Plover Pa 

wee Nation 
Wolfe, C 

Wood 

Wood 

Wood 





Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 
r Co., Stevens Point, Wis. 


Life, 


ce Fu 
ward and Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
ward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. ¥. 





